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I 

The  outer  aspects  of  Kierkegaard’s  career  suggest  the 
placid  and  uneventful  life  of  a  student  and  man  of  letters. 
Bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the  5th  of  May,  1813,  the  youngest  son 
of  a  merchant  of  means,  he  received  the  humanistic  discipline 
of  a  classical  school,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  University  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  ten  years  following  were  spent  in  some¬ 
what  discursive  studies,  ranging  over  the  fields  of  esthetics, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  At  twenty-seven  he  received  the 
degree  of  M agister  ariium,  and  soon  thereafter  entered  into  an 
engagement  of  marriage,  broken  after  a  year  uf)on  his  own 
initiative.  He  remained  unmarried,  and  from  this  time  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  November,  1855,  he 
devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  his  literary  labors,  unfolding 
an  extraordinary  productivity. 

Kierkegaard  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive  organism,  and 
under  the  calm  surface  of  his  outward  life  there  stirred  a  tense 
spiritual  vitality.  The  trait  which  Wordsworth  eulogizes  as 
a  mark  of  spiritual  elevation,  “the  capacity  to  be  excited  to 
significant  feeling  without  the  application  of  gross  or  violent 
stimulants,”  was  his  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Events  which 
in  the  lives  of  most  men  would  have  passed  without  creating  a 
ripple  upon  the  surface,  stirred  his  soul  to  its  depths;  and  hence 
the  apparent  exaggeration  which  so  many  of  his  critics  have 
found  in  his  interpretation  of  himself  and  his  experiences.  The 
man  of  genius  is  naturally  characterized  by  freshness  and  fulness 
of  feeling,  and  Kierkegaard’s  personal  experiences  were  cer¬ 
tainly  deeply  felt;  so  profoundly,  indeed,  that  they  served  to 
stimulate  in  him  a  reflection  of  universal  significance. 

II 

Both  parents  were  of  peasant  stock.  The  father,  Michael 
Pedersen  Kierkegaard,  came  to  Copenhagen  as  a  boy  of  twelve, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  engaged  in  trade.  He  even- 
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tually  set  up  for  himself,  achieved  success,  and  retired  at  forty 
with  a  competence  regarded  as  considerable  for  the  times. 
This  retirement  from  business  synchronized  with  his  second 
marriage,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Of  the  seven 
children  of  this  second  marriage,  Soren  Aabye  was  the  youngest. 
Thus  the  father  was  already  fifty-seven  years  old  at  the  time 
of  Soren’s  birth,  while  his  mother  was  forty-five. 

Soren’s  mother  had  been  her  husband’s  housekeeper.  Of 
a  cheerful  and  domestic  disposition,  she  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  capable  of  entering  into  the  intellectual  life  of  her 
two  gifted  sons,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  a  minimum  of 
influence  upon  Kierkegaard’s  development.  His  journals 
maintain  silence  with  regard  to  her. 

The  father  was  a  dominant  figure,  austere  and  precise.  A 
deep  strain  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  nurtured  by  un¬ 
happy  and  disquieting  memories,  tended  in  its  turn  to  keep 
these  memories  alive.  From  this  melancholy  he  sought  relief 
in  a  pietistic  religiosity,  and  to  some  extent,  it  appears,  in 
philosophical  reading.  To  him  Kierkegaard  attributes  the 
deepest  formative  influences  of  his  life.  A  merchant  who 
retires  at  forty  from  a  successful  business  career  in  order  to 
have  leisure  to  repent  his  sins,  read  Wolffian  metaphysics,  and 
bring  up  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  cannot  be  set  down  as 
an  ordinary  or  commonplace  character;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  influence  upon  the  son  should  have  been  profound. 

The  melancholy  which  was  the  common  heritage  of  father 
and  son  can  be  described  by  citing  a  single  characteristic  trait. 
One  day  while  herding  sheep  on  the  bare  Jutland  heath,  em¬ 
bittered  by  his  privations  and  oppressed  by  loneliness^  the 
elder  Kierkegaard,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
had  mounted  a  hill  and  assailed  with  curses  the  God  who  had 
condemned  him  to  so  wretched  an  existence.  In  Kierkegaard’s 
journal  for  the  year  1846  there  is  a  reference  to  this  incident 
in  the  following  terms:  “The  terrible  fate  of  the  man  who  had 
once  in  childhood  mounted  a  hill  and  cursed  God,  because  he 
was  hungry  and  cold,  and  had  to  endure  privations  while 
herding  his  sheep — and  who  was  unable  to  forget  it  even  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.”  When  after  Kierkegaard’s  death  this 
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passage  was  shown  to  his  surviving  elder  brother,  Bishop  Peder 
Christian  Kierkegaard,  he  burst  into  tears  and  said:  “That  is 
just  the  story  of  our  father,  and  of  his  sons  as  well.”  Elsewhere, 
in  Stages  on  the  Way  of  Life,  Kierkegaard  suggests  that  these 
dark  moods  served  to  link  the  father  and  the  son  in  a  fellowship 
of  secret  and  unexpressed  sympathy. 

“There  once  lived  a  father  and  a  son.  A  son  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  father 
sees  himself  reflected,  and  the  father  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  son  sees  himself  as 
he  will  be  in  the  future.  But  these  two  did  not  often  look  at  one  another  in 
this  manner,  for  their  daily  intercourse  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a 
gay  and  lively  conversation.  But  sometimes  it  happened  that  the  father  would 
pause  and  turn  with  sad  face  toward  the  son,  saying  as  he  gazed  into  his  eyes: 
‘Poor  boy,  you  are  the  victim  of  a  silent  despair.’  This  was  all  that  ever  passed 
between  them;  no  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  these  words  w'as  ever  vouch¬ 
safed,  nor  any  discussion  of  how  far  they  might  possibly  be  true.  The  father 
thought  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  boy’s  melancholy,  and  the  son  thought 
that  it  was  he  who  caused  his  father  so  much  grief — but  not  a  word  was  ever 
exchanged  between  them  on  the  subject.” 

There  are  two  other  phases  of  Kierkegaard’s  boyhood,  and 
of  his  father’s  influence  upon  the  development  of  his  mind, 
which  I  shall  allow  him  to  describe  in  his  own  words,  quoting 
the  sketch  given  of  Johannes  Climacus,  the  principal  character 
in  De  omnibus  dubitandum  est,  an  unfinished  metaphysical 
essay,  written  by  Kierkegaard  in  1842-3,  and  undoubtedly 
autobiographical  in  character. 

“His  home-life  offered  but  few  diversions.  He  w'as  scarcely  ever  permitted 
to  go  out,  and  thus  he  became  accustomed,  at  an  early  age,  to  attend  to  himself 
and  to  his  own  thoughts.  His  father  was  very  strict,  and  dry  and  prosaic  on  the 
surface;  but  underneath  this  coarse  and  unpretentious  exterior  he  preserx-ed  a 
glowing  fancy,  which  not  even  his  extreme  old  age  was  able  to  dull.  When 
Johannes  sometimes  asked  for  permission  to  go  out,  he  was  most  often  refused; 
but  occasionally,  as  if  to  make  up  for  this  refusal,  the  father  proposed  a  walk 
together  up  and  down  the  room.  This  seemed  at  first  a  poor  substitute;  and 
yet,  like  his  father’s  coarse  gray  coat,  it  concealed  under  its  plain  exterior 
something  very  different  from  that  which  appeared  on  the  surface.  The  pro¬ 
posal  accepted,  it  was  for  Johannes  himself  to  decide  where  to  go.  They  passed 
out  the  gate  and  visited  a  neighboring  palace;  or  went  to  the  seashore,  or 
wandered  about  the  streets,  all  at  the  boy’s  pleasure.  For  the  father’s  imagina¬ 
tion  was  powerful  enough  to  create  a  realizing  sense  of  anything  and  everything 
the  boy  desired.  While  they  walked  up  and  down,  the  father  described  the  sights 
along  the  way;  they  greeted  the  passers-by;  the  vehicles  rumbled  and  drowned 
the  father’s  voice;  the  dainties  displayed  by  the  fruit-woman  on  the  comer 
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bcemed  more  alluring  than  ever.  When  they  were  on  ground  familiar  to  Johan¬ 
nes,  everything  was  given  a  description  so  vivid  and  minute  that  not  the  smallest 
detail  was  overlooked.  When  the  way  took  them  to  scenes  new  and  unfamiliar, 
the  father  knew  how  to  draw  so  explicit  a  picture,  and  give  it  so  vivid  an  intui¬ 
tion,  that  after  but  half  an  hour  of  this  promenade  Johannes  was  as  tired  and 
overwhelmed  by  his  impressions  as  if  he  had  been  out  of  doors  an  entire  day.  He 
soon  learned  how  to  practice  his  father’s  magic  art  for  himself.  A  dramatic 
representation  supplanted  the  former  epic  narrative;  for  they  conversed 
together  on  the  way.  When  they  walked  amidst  scenes  with  which  Johannes 
was  familiar,  they  prompted  one  another  faithfully,  lest  anything  should  be 
overlooked;  when  the  way  was  strange,  Johannes  trusted  his  fancy  to  combine 
the  elements  of  his  memory  into  pictures,  while  his  father’s  all-powerful  imagina¬ 
tion  brought  into  being  every  least  detail,  utilizing  every  childish  wish  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  drama.  To  Johannes  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  witnessing,  during 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  a  world  coming  into  being;  it  was  as  if  his 
father  were  the  Creator,  and  he  himself  a  favorite,  permitted  freely  to  introduce 
his  own  childish  fancies  into  the  creative  process.  For  he  was  never  repressed, 
and  his  father ^was  never  at  a  loss;  every  suggestion  tendered  was  made  use  of, 
and  always  to  Johannes’  complete  satisfaction. 

"With  an  all-powerful  imagination  the  father  combined  an  invincible  dialec¬ 
tic.  And  hence  when  at  times  the  father  was  engaged  in  argument  with  a 
neighbor,  Johannes  was  all  ears;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  as  everything  in 
these  discussions  was  arranged  with  ceremonious  order  and  precision.  His 
father  never  interrupted  the  opponent,  but  let  him  speak  through  to  the  end; 
when  he  appeared  to  have  finished,  he  always  cautiously  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  more  he  wished  to  say,  before  beginning  his  answer.  Johannes  had 
followed  the  argument  with  concentrated  attention,  and  was,  in  his  own  way,  a 
truly  interested  participant.  There  came  a  pause,  and  then  the  father’s  reply; 
all  was  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  How  it  was  changed  was  a  mystery 
to  the  boy,  but  his  mind  was  fascinated  by  the  spectacle.  The  opponent  spoke 
in  rebuttal,  and  Johannes  was  still  more  deeply  attentive,  if  possible,  than  be¬ 
fore;  he  wanted  to  bear  every  point  in  mind.  The  opponent  approached  his 
peroration,  and  Johannes  could  almost  hear  his  own  heart  beat,  so  impatient 
was  he  to  hear  the  outcome  of  the  argument.  Then  came  the  father’s  reply,  and 
in  a  moment  everything  was  changed.  The  things  that  had  seemed  clear  before, 
suddenly  became  inexplicable;  the  things  that  had  seemed  certain  became 
doubtful,  and  their  very  opposites  were  made  to  appear  evident. 

"What  other  children  possessed  in  the  enchantments  of  poetry  and  the 
surprises  of  adventure,  Johannes  had  in  the  calm  of  a  vivid  intuition  and  the 
swiftly  changing  perspectives  of  dialectics.  When  he  became  older  he  had  no 
need  to  cast  his  playthings  aside,  for  he  had  learned  to  play  with  that  which  was 
to  be  the  serious  business  of  his  life;  and  yet  it  never  lost  its  allurement.  A  girl 
plays  with  her  dolls  until  at  last  the  doll  is  transformed  into  a  lover,  for  a 
woman’s  entire  life  is  love.  A  similar  continuity  characterized  Johaimes’  life, 
for  his  entire  life  was  thought.” 


In  later  years  Kierkegaard  was  accustomed  to  spend  days 
and  weeks  in  practicing  on  himself  different  emotional  and 
temperamental  states,  an  exercise  which  he  describes  as  “a 
kind  of  nimble  dancing  in  the  service  of  thought.”  This  making 
of  himself  an  instrument  for  the  exploration  of  the  passions, 
by  which  he  attained  an  extraordinary  command  of  the  scale 
of  human  feeling,  was  undoubtedly  to  a  large  extent  made 
possible  by  the  strange  training  of  the  imagination  above 
described,  fantastic  as  it  must  seem  to  all  straightforward  souls. 

A  final  and  decisive  paternal  influence  was  that  which  had 
its  source  in  the  elder  Kierkegaard’s  sombre  religiosity.  The 
sternness  of  the  parental  discipline,  indeed,  gave  the  boy  a 
lofty  impression  of  duty,  for  he  was  trained  to  a  strict  obedience. 
Not  that  he  was  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  a  multiplicity  of  petty 
obligations,  but  with  respect  to  the  few  commands  that  were 
laid  upon  him,  it  was  the  parental  principle  that  no  evasion  was 
to  be  tolerated.  Kierkegaard’s  large  esthetic  sensibility  thus 
received  a  restraining  and  balancing  counterpoise  in  the  form 
of  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  obedience,  of  authority,  and 
even  of  an  uncompromising  severity.  This  left  a  permanent 
mark  upon  his  thought. 

But  it  was  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
dogma  that  the  father’s  influence  was  most  pregnant  with 
significance.  The  boy  heard  little  at  home  about  the  gentle 
Christmas  Child,  but  so  much  the  more  of  the  suffering  and 
crucified  Saviour.  These  impressions  were  brought  so  vividly 
to  bear  upon  the  boy’s  inner  life  as  to  do  violence  to  his  per¬ 
sonality  as  a  child;  and  in  conjunction  with  his  native  melan¬ 
choly  they  helped  to  rob  his  childhood  of  its  natural  heritage 
of  spontaneity  and  immediacy.  “I  have  never,”  he  says, 
“enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being  a  child.”  This  “well-meant 
violence”  on  the  part  of  his  father  he  later  came  to  regard  as  a 
training,  unnatural  to  childhood  and  youth,  but  which  never¬ 
theless  later,  when  he  was  mature  enough  to  profit  by  it,  became 
his  most  precious  spiritual  inheritance.  But  his  childhood,  he 
avows,  was  burdened  with  impressions  “too  heavy  to  bear, 
even  for  the  old  man  who  laid  them  upon  me.”  “My  father’s 
error,  however,  was  not  to  be  lacking  in  love,  but  to  forget 
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the  difference  between  a  child  and  an  old  man.”  The  mis¬ 
understanding,  indeed,  served  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  filial 
piety.  “To  love  one  who  makes  me  happy,  is,  viewed  in 
reflection,  an  imperfect  form  of  love.  To  love  one  who  from 
motives  of  malevolence  makes  me  unhappy,  is  virtue.  But  to 
love  one  who  makes  me  unhappy  because  he  loves  me,  and 
hence  by  a  misunderstanding,  but  nevertheless  really  makes  me 
unhappy,  that  is  a  form  of  love  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
never  yet  been  described,  a  form  of  love,  nevertheless,  which 
when  viewed  in  reflection,  is  revealed  as  the  normal  form  of 
love.”  The  religious  discourses  of  Kierkegaard’s  authorship 
were  repeatedly  dedicated  in  their  successive  issues  to  “my 
deceased  father,  Michael  Pedersen  Kierkegaard,  formerly  a 
merchant  of  this  city.” 


Ill 

When  Kierkegaard  was  twenty-five,  his  father  died.  At 
this  time,  so  he  describes  himself,  his  personality  was  a  strangely 
developed  potentiality.  Fortunate  in  the  external  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life,  initiated  into  all  kinds  of  pleasures,  equipped 
with  a  superfluity  of  culture,  gifted  with  imagination  and  the 
power  of  dialectic,  he  was  an  observer  and  student  of  human 
nature.  His  spirit  was  high-strung  and  proud.  That  he  should 
ever  be  defeated  in  any  undertaking  seemed  to  him  incon¬ 
ceivable,  except  that  he  had  no  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  overcome 
his  melancholy.  In  his  heart  he  entertained  a  lively  sympathy 
for  all  who  suffered  oppression  and  hardship;  and  his  total 
attitude  toward  life  was  thoroughly  polemic.  He  had  long 
entertained  the  ambition  to  be  able  to  help  others  to  clearness 
of  thought,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Christian  religion, 
for  which  he  had  never  lost  his  respect,  although  troubled  indeed 
by  doubts,  in  many  instances  doubts  of  which  he  had  never 
even  read  or  heard.  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  had 
caused  a  revival  of  the  religious  impressions  of  childhood, 
which  he  now  came  to  experience  in  a  somewhat  idealized  and 
less  harsh  form. 

A  passage  from  the  journals,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  reveals  the  nature  of  his  intellectual  orientation.  The 


entire  passage  is  a  sort  of  stock-taking,  a  review  of  his 
varied  interests  and  ambitions.  “My  misfortune,”  he  says, 
“is  that  I  am  interested  in  too  many  things,  and  not  decisively 
committed  to  any  one  thing,  to  which  I  might  subordinate 
everything  else.”  Along  with  jurisprudence,  the  theatre, 
theology,  he  takes  up  the  claims  of  natural  science  as  a  possible 
prospective  vocation.  Distinguishing  between  the  industrious 
collector  of  facts  and  the  organizing  intellectual  genius  who 
succeeds  in  gaining  a  view  of  the  whole,  he  expresses  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  he  concludes  that  it  does  not 
seem  possible  for  him  to  make  natural  science  his  chief  concern. 
The  passage  continues: 

“It  has  always  been  the  life  of  reason  and  freedom  which  has  most  inter¬ 
ested  me,  and  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  I  might  solve  the  mystery'  of  life. 
The  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  before  I  could  enter  into  the  promised  land 
of  science,  appear  to  me  too  precious;  so  much  the  more,  since  I  have  an  idea 
that  Nature  may  also  be  viewed  from  another  side,  without  requiring  an  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  science.  In  a  particular  flower  I  may  train  myself  to  see  the 
whole  world;  or  I  may  listen  to  the  many  hints  and  suggestions  which  Nature 
offers  with  respect  to  human  life. 

“Theology  would  seem  to  be  the  sphere  to  which  my  interest  most  clearly 
inclines  me,  but  my  theological  studies  have  hitherto  met  with  the  greatest 
difldculties.  Within  Christianity  itself  such  great  contrasts  present  themselves 
as  at  least  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  impartial  survey.  Orthodoxy  I 
have  so  to  speak  been  brought  up  in;  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  think  for  myself, 
the  huge  Colossus  began  to  tumble.  I  call  it  purposely  a  Colossus,  for  it  has  in 
the  main  much  inner  consistency;  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  the  individual 
parts  of  it  have  been  so  fused  together  that  it  is  hard  to  come  to  close  quarters 
with  them  simply  as  isolated  features.  There  are  individual  points  on  which  I 
might  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  orthodox  doctrine,  but  these  would 
then  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  green  sprouts  which  may  sometimes  be  found 
growing  in  the  cleft  of  the  barren  rock.  On  the  other  hand  I  might  possibly  be 
able  to  discern  the  errors  and  perversities  present  at  other  points;  but  the  foun¬ 
dation  itself  I  would  have  to  hold  for  a  time  in  dubio.  If  the  foundation  were 
to  be  changed,  the  whole  would  of  course  have  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  light; 
and  so  my  attention  is  drawn  to  Rationalism.  But  Rationalism  seems  to  me 
to  cut  a  very  sorry  figure.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  Reason  consistently  follows 
its  own  impulses  and  spirit  in  the  attempt  to  clear  up  the  relation  between  God 
and  the  world;  and  in  so  far  as  it  thus  considers  man  in  his  deepest  and  most 
intimate  relationship  with  God,  and  hence  also  comes  to  take  Christianity  into 
account,  from  its  own  standpoint,  as  the  religion  which  for  so  many  centuries 
has  satisfied  man’s  deepest  religious  need — in  so  far  indeed  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  it.  But  this  is  not  what  Rationalism  proceeds  to  do.  It  takes 
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its  essential  coloring  from  Christianity,  and  hence  stands  on  an  entirely  different 
footing;  it  is  not  a  system,  but  a  Noah’s  ark,  wherein  the  clean  and  the  unclean 
animals  lie  down  side  by  side.  It  makes  about  the  same  impression  on  me  as 
the  civilian  guard  we  formerly  had  here  in  Denmark,  beside  the  Royal  Potsdam 
Guard.  It  seeks  essentially  to  base  itself  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  sends  a  legion 
of  scriptural  passages  before  it  at  every  point;  but  the  exposition  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  itself  saturated  with  this  consciousness.  The  rationalistic  theolo¬ 
gians  behave  like  Cambyses,  who  in  campaigning  against  Egypt  sent  the  sacred 
fowls  and  cats  before  him;  but,  like  the  Roman  consul,  they  are  quite  ready  to 
throw  the  sacred  animals  overboard  when  these  refuse  to  eat.  .  .  . 

"What  I  really  need,  however,  is  a  clear  mind  regarding  whai  I  ought  to  do; 
not  so  much  as  to  what  I  ought  to  know,  except  in  so  far  as  some  sort  of  knowl¬ 
edge  precedes  all  doing.  I  need  to  understand  my  place  in  life,  and  to  see  what 
call  the  divine  power  has  for  me;  I  need  to  discover  a  Truth  which  is  a  Truth 
for  me;  I  need  to  find  the  idea  for  which  I  can  live  and  die.  For  what  would  it 
profit  me  if  I  discovered  some  so-called  objective  truth;  if  I  worked  my  way 
through  all  the  philosophical  systems,  and  could  pass  them  in  review  when 
necessary;  or  if  I  were  able  to  point  out  the  inconsistencies  within  each  particu¬ 
lar  school  of  thought;  what  would  it  profit  me  if  I  were  able  to  develop  a  theorj 
of  the  State,  to  combine  scattered  facts  gathered  from  many  sources  into  a  total¬ 
ity,  and  thus  construe  a  world  in  which  I  did  not  live,  but  only  held  up  to  the 
gaze  of  others;  what  would  it  profit  me  if  I  could  expound  the  significance  of 
Christianity,  and  explain  many  of  its  particular  phenomena,  if  it  had  no  deeper 
significance  for  me  and  for  my  life?  .  .  .  W’hat  I  need  is  the  power  to  live  a 
complete  human  life,  and  not  merely  a  life  of  knowledge ;  lest  I  come  to  base  my 
thought  upon  something  so-called  objective,  in  any  ca^e  something  not  my  own. 
I  need  something  that  is  connected  with  the  deepest  root  of  my  existence, 
something  through  which  I  am  linked,  so  to  speak,  \vith  the  divine,  and  to 
which  I  could  cling  even  if  the  whole  world  were  to  fall  in  ruins  about  me.” 

It  is  in  these  closing  aspirations  that  the  key-note  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  subsequent  life  and  thought  is  clearly  struck. 

IV 

In  September,  1840,  Kierkegaard  became  engaged  to 
Regine  Olsen.  This  young  woman  of  seventeen  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  upon  his  authorship;  so  important,  indeed,  that 
it  was  Kierkegaard’s  expressed  desire  that  the  entire  literature 
should  after  his  death  be  dedicated  jointly  to  his  father  and 
to  her.  A  graceful  and  attractive  figure,  she  was  a  child  of 
joy  and  sunshine.  So  complete  a  contrast  did  she  present  to 
the  profound  melancholy  and  many-tongued  reflection  which 
was  Kierkegaard’s  own  inmost  self,  that  “it  was  as  if  Simeon 
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Stylites  had  stepped  down  from  his  pillar  to  invite  a  young  lady 
of  beauty  and  fashion  to  share  his  narrow  pedestal.”  (Georg 
Brandes).  Kierkegaard  thought  it  possible  and  permissible  to 
conceal  the  symptoms  of  his  own  inner  unhappiness;  he  believed 
it  his  duty  to  use  for  this  purpose  his  native  liveliness  of  wit 
and  whatever  acquired  virtuosity  in  concealment  he  possessed, 
and  so  make  possible  the  realization  of  the  projected  mar¬ 
riage.  “My  father  was  the  most  melancholy  man  I  have  ever 
known.  But  he  was  at  his  ease  and  happy  the  entire  day. 
He  needed  only  to  employ  an  hour  at  night  to  drain,  like  I.oki’s 
wife,  the  cup  of  his  bitterness;  this  sufficed  to  make  him  sound 
again.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  even  require  as  much  time  as 
this.  Only  a  moment  or  two  as  opportunity  offers,  and  all  is 
well  with  me  once  more.  From  the  bitterness  of  my  melancholy 
I  distil  a  joy,  a  sympathy,  a  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  surely 
cannot  embitter  anyone’s  life.  I  will  not  marry  in  order  to 
compel  another  to  share  the  burden  of  my  melancholy.  For 
me,  therefore,  marriage  presents  a  most  difficult  problem,  an 
anxious  task;  but  it  is  also  my  dearest  wish.”  Such  were  the 
ideas  with  which  he  entered  into  the  engagement.  But  the 
moment  he  faced  the  situation  at  close  range,  the  principle  of 
concealment  began  to  appear  untenable,  a  violation  of  that 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  which  he 
considered  fundamental  to  the  marriage-relation.  His  frail 
health,  concerning  which  he  obtained  a  physician’s  unfavorable 
prognosis;  his  melancholy,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
unconquerable;  his  penitence  for  sins  of  youth  —  all  rose 
up  in  protest  against  him  to  make  impossible  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  love  in  marriage.  For  a  year  he  wrestled  with  the 
problem.  In  October,  1841,  he  broke  the  engagement.  The 
journals  are  filled  with  echoes  of  this  experience,  and  the 
Kierkegaardian  literature  is  largely  built  up  about  it,  though 
it  cannot  justly  be  said  that  the  appropriate  imaginative  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  material  is  ever  neglected.  In  the  journals  of 
1849,  when  his  former  fiancde  had  been  for  some  years  happily 
married,  and  at  a  time  when  the  death  of  her  father  had  given 
him  a  new  impulse  to  reflect  upon  the  relation  between  them, 
he  reviews  the  story  of  the  engagement  in  several  parallel 
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accounts.  One  of  these,  under  the  motto  “Infandum  mejubes, 
Regina,  renovare  dolorem,”  describes  the  proposal,  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  the  subsequent  inner  struggles  between  his  conscience 
and  his  love.  “Inwardly,  almost  the  next  day,  I  saw  that  I 
had  made  a  mistake.  A  penitent  such  as  I  was,  my  vita  anta 
acta,  my  melancholy,  these  were  enough.  I  suffered  inde¬ 
scribably  all  the  time.”  The  year  of  the  engagement  falls  by 
this  account  into  five  periods,  each  of  which  is  briefly  charac¬ 
terized.  In  the  first,  he  suffers  from  his  melancholy  and  his 
conscience,  reproaching  himself  with  having  torn  her  loose  from 
her  moorings.  In  the  second,  “she  gives  herself  free  rein  in  a 
boundless  self-assurance.  At  once  my  melancholy  with  respect 
to  the  engagement  disappears,  and  I  breathe  freely  again. 
Here  is  a  fault  on  my  side.  I  should  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  period  to  permit  her  to  break  the  engagement;  it  would 
then  have  been  a  triumph  for  her.  But  the  problem  of  realizing 
a  marriage  was  too  serious  a  problem  for  me,  and  besides,  there 
was  something  childish  in  her  presumption.”  In  the  third, 
“she  yields  herself  in  complete  devotion,  and  is  transfigured 
into  the  most  lovable  creature  imaginable.”  His  first  difficulty 
now  returns,  intensified  by  the  sight  of  her  devotion  and  by 
the  sense  of  his  own  responsibility.  In  the  fourth,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  separation  is  unavoidable,  and  writes  her 
the  following  note,  reprinted  verbatim  in  Stages  an  the  Way 
of  Life. 

“Not  too  often  to  experiment  with  something  that  must  in  any  event  be 
done,  and  which,  when  it  is  done,  will  undoubtedly  give  the  needed  strength, 
let  it  now  be  done.  Above  all,  forget  him  who  writes  this  note;  forget  a  man, 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  powers,  could  never  make  a  woman  happy. 

“In  the  orient,  the  sending  of  a  silken  noose  means  death  for  the  recipient; 
in  this  case,  the  return  of  a  ring  will  undoubtedly  mean  death  for  the  sender.” 

She  refused,  however,  to  let  the  matter  rest  with  this  deci* 
sion.  “In  my  absence  she  comes  up  to  my  room  and  writes 
me  a  desperate  note,  adjuring  me,  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  by  the 
memory  of  my  deceased  father,  not  to  leave  her.”  The  crisis 
was  temporarily  postponed.  In  the  meanwhile,  Kierkegaard 
attempted  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  her,  “if  possible  to 
sustain  her  by  a  deception,  and  to  incite  her  pride.”  Two 
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months  later  he  broke  the  engagement  for  the  second  time, 
despite  her  protests  and  those  of  her  father.  The  gossip  in 
Copenhagen  accused  Kierkegaard  of  experimenting  with  the 
affections  of  his  fiancee.  He  himself  went  so  far  as  to  lend 
some  encouragement  to  this  opinion,  thinking  it  might 
strengthen  her  self-assertion  and  sense  of  independence.  His 
brother,  a  few  days  after  the  event,  threatened  to  call  on  the 
Olsens  and  show  them  that  Kierkegaard  was  not  a  scoundrel. 
“If  you  do,”  was  his  vehement  reply,  “I’ll  put  a  bullet  through 
your  head.” 

This  was  the  experience  which  placed  Kierkegaard  almost 
at  a  stroke  in  the  full  possession  of  his  esthetic  and  literary 
powers.  The  wealth  of  feeling  which  derives  from  it  and  centers 
about  it  constitutes  a  rich  vein  in  the  Kierkegaardian  literature, 
and  is  one  of  its  prime  claims  to  distinction.  The  experience 
had  probed  deep.  That  he  should  have  ventured  upon  an 
undertaking  which  he  could  not  fulfill,  and  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  his  honor  in  the  breaking  of  a  solemn  pact, 
stirred  his  sense  of  pride  and  self-feeling  profoundly.  A  pas¬ 
sage  in  Either— Or  reflects  one  of  the  moods  in  which  he  reacts 
on  the  experience. 

“What  I  need  is  a  voice  as  penetrating  as  the  eye  of  a  Lynceus,  as  terrifying 
as  the  sigh  of  a  giant,  as  persistent  as  a  sound  of  nature,  as  full  of  derision  as 
a  frosty  gust  of  wind,  as  malicious  as  Echo’s  heartless  mockeries,  running  the 
gamut  from  the  deepest  bass  to  the  most  mellifluous  soprano,  and  capable  of 
modulation  from  the  softest  whisper  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  raging  energy*. 
All  this  I  need  in  order  to  relieve  my  spirit  of  its  burden,  and  to  get  expression 
for  what  is  on  my  mind,  to  stir  the  bowels  of  my  sympathy  and  wrath.” 

What  the  estheticist  in  Either — Or  thus  desires,  Kierkegaard 
came  to  possess  in  the  fullest  measure;  for  his  unhappy  love- 
affair  had  made  him  an  imaginative  writer  of  the  first  rank. 

But  the  experience  had,  according  to  his  own  interpretation 
of  it,  also  a  deeper  import.  It  gave  his  life  its  definite  and  final 
direction.  “When  I  broke  with  her,”  he  writes,  “my  impres¬ 
sion  was:  either  sensuality  in  extremes!  measure,  or  else  abso¬ 
lute  religiosity,  and  that  according  to  a  standard  quite  different 
from  the  clergyman’s  melange.”  The  latter  alternative  was  at 
bottom  already  chosen,  prepared  for  by  his  father’s  discipline. 
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and  matured  by  the  very  motives  operating  to  bring  on  the 
crisis  above  described.  He  came  to  make  a  beginning  in  two 
different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  namely,  as  a  poetic 
and  as  a  religious  nature;  such  is  his  own  epigrammatic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  situation.  “Because  of  my  previous  religious 
training  the  fact  in  question  (the  broken  engagement]  took  hold 
of  me  in  a  far  deeper  manner  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible;  it  annihilated,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  religious  im¬ 
patience,  the  ‘poet’  that  had  been  born  within  me.  The  poetic 
within  me  therefore  became  something  essentially  foreign, 
something  that  had  merely  happened  to  me;  the  religious 
awakening,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  indeed  produced  by 
myself,  nevertheless  came  to  possess  the  most  intimate  relation 
to  myself.  That  is,  in  the  ‘poet’  I  did  not  recognize  myself  in 
the  deepest  sense;  but  rather  in  the  religious  awakening.” 
However,  the  poetic  endowment  demanded  expression.  The 
religious  side  of  his  nature,  being  the  deeper  self,  took  it  in 
charge,  and  made  it  serve  its  own  purposes.  All  the  while  it 
stood  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the  esthetic  productivity  to  be 
got  through  with  as  soon  as  possible.  The  authorship  bears 
the  mark  of  this  situation,  since  it  has  from  the  first  a  double 
character — esthetic  and  religious;  and  during  the  production  of 
his  esthetic  writings,  Kierkegaard  tells  us,  “the  author  himself 
lived  in  categories  that  were  decisively  religious.” 

V 

The  number  of  external  influences  to  which  Kierkegaard 
reacted  was  considerable.  .An  author  may  gain  a  certain  degree 
of  originality  through  mere  exclusion,  but  the  individual  stamp 
and  coloring  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  Kierkegaardian 
literature  is  the  consequence  rather  of  an  intensiveness  in  the 
p>ersonal  reaction,  and  of  an  energetic  assimilation  of  the  given 
influences.  What  an  author  is  able  to  write  the  day  after  his 
library  has  been  burned  has  been  suggested  as  a  crucial  test  of 
his  resourcefulness.  Almost  every  line  of  Kierkegaard’s  seems 
to  meet  such  a  condition,  so  little  is  it  the  product  of  a  bookish 
erudition,  and  so  completely  is  it  the  expression  of  a  free  creative 
energy.  Nevertheless,  many  general  intellectual  influences 
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reveal  themselves  in  his  work,  and  enter  deeply  into  its  form 
and  structure. 

As  a  true  son  of  his  native  land,  his  inheritance  included  the 
full  wealth  of  Danish  culture  as  expressed  in  its  literature. 
But  of  all  Danish  writers,  he  appears  to  owe  most  to  Holberg, 
the  great  pioneer  of  Danish  comedy.  Holberg’s  humor  is 
something  which  Kierkegaard  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
absorbed  in  succutn  et  sanguinent.  The  Holberg  comedies 
served  him  for  a  veritable  language;  and  the  more  technical 
philosophical  treatises  are  replete  with  references  to  Hol- 
bergian  characters  and  situations,  giving  substance  and  mass  to 
the  delicate  comedy  of  their  fine-spun  polemic. 

Kierkegaard  offers  many  points  of  contact  with  romanti¬ 
cism.  The  style  of  the  esthetic  pseudonyms  has  an  emotional 
intensity  and  abandon,  a  lyrical  effervescence,  at  times  an 
extravagance  of  feeling  and  statement  verging  close  upon  the 
limits  of  the  rational.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  religious  dis¬ 
courses  are  written  in  a  style  noticeably  sober,  even,  and 
restrained.  The  involved  literary  structure  of  the  pseudonyms, 
with  one  author  inside  another  like  the  compartments  of  a 
Chinese  box,  has  also  been  cited  as  a  romantic  trait.  More 
significant,  however,  is  the  strong  attraction  which  Kierke¬ 
gaard  felt,  in  common  with  most  romanticists,  for  the  primitive 
in  folk-lore,  ballads  and  sagas.  He  made  systematic  studies  of 
the  great  representative  figures  that  stand  out  so  strongly  for 
the  medieval  imagination:  a  Don  Juan,  a  Faust,  The  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew,  a  Robin  Hood.  And  he  shares  with  the  German 
romanticists  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Shakespeare.  Of 
the  rich  Shakespearian  insight  he  makes  liberal  use  for  his  own 
delineation  of  the  passions.  Though  he  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  German  romantic  move¬ 
ment,  his  dissertation.  On  the  Concept  Irony,  reveals  him  as  a 
severe  critic  of  its  aberrations.  His  attitude  was  on  the  whole 
too  objective  and  analytic  for  him  to  be  classified  as  a  roman¬ 
ticist. 

Kierkegaard’s  relation  to  Hegel  was  that  of  a  student  suf¬ 
ficiently  docile  to  absorb  the  master’s  teaching,  but  whose 
matured  criticism  just  on  that  account  became  all  the  more 


dangerously  destructive.  To  Hegel  he  owes  his  mastery  of  a 
precise  and  finished  philosophical  terminology,  and  Hegel’s 
influence  may  perhaps  also  be  traced  in  the  frequent  reversion 
to  an  algebraically  abstract  style,  clashing  somewhat  strangely 
with  expressions  vividly  poetic  in  their  concreteness.  But 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  the  most  intimate  in¬ 
fluence  leaving  its  mark  upon  Kierkegaard’s  work  and  thought, 
was  the  personality  of  Socrates.  His  dissertation  was  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Socrates  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Socratic 
irony.  This  study  reveals  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
Athenian  sage,  and  became  the  point  of  departure  for  an 
increasingly  deeper  understanding,  culminating  in  the  sense 
of  an  intimate  spiritual  kinship.  Kierkegaard  recognized  in  his 
own  life-work  the  fulfilment  of  an  ethical  and  intellectual  task 
analogous  to  that  which  Socrates  performed  for  ancient  Greece. 
This  thought  received  its  first  expression  in  the  journals  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  publication  of  Either — Or. 

“There  once  was  a  young  man,  happily  gifted  as  an  Alcibiades.  He  went 
astray  in  the  world,  and  in  his  distress  looked  about  him  for  a  Socrates;  but  he 
could  not  find  one  among  his  contemporaries.  Then  he  asked  the  gods  to  trans¬ 
form  him  into  a  Socrates.  And  behold,  the  young  man  who  had  been  so  proud 
of  being  an  Alcibiades,  was  so  shamed  and  humbled  by  the  grace  the  gods  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  that  when  he  had  received  a  gift  of  which  he  might  well 
be  proud,  he  felt  himself  the  humblest  of  all.” 

Twelve  years  later,  while  engaged  in  the  agitation  which  stirred 
Denmark  so  profoundly,  he  expressed  the  same  thought  more 
emphatically,  reading  into  it  a  still  deeper  import. 

“The  point  of  view  which  I  have  to  represent  and  expound  is  so  absolutely 
unique,  that  in  the  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  Christendom  there 
is,  quite  literally,  nothing  analogous  or  corresponding  to  which  I  might  link 
myself.  In  this  sense  also — over  against  the  eighteen  hundred  years — I  stand 
alone. 

“The  only  analogy  I  have  is  Socrates.  My  task  is  a  Socratic  task — to  revise 
the  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian.  I  do  not  call  myself  a  Chris¬ 
tian  (keeping  the  ideal  free)  but  I  can  reveal  the  fact  that  the  others  are  still 
less  entitled  to  the  name  than  I  am. 

“O  noble,  simple  sage  of  antiquity,  the  only  human  being  whom  I  admiringly 
acknowledge  as  a  thinker:  there  is  but  little  which  tradition  has  handed  down 
concerning  you,  true  and  only  martyr  of  the  intellect,  equally  great  as  character 
and  as  thinker;  but  that  little,  how  infinitely  much!  How  have  I  not  longed. 
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living  in  the  midst  of  these  battalions  of  thinkers  that  Christendom  brings  out 
into  the  field  as  Christian  thinkers  (for  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries, 
there  have  lived  in  Christendom  a  few  individual  thinkers  of  significance), 
how  have  I  not  longed  for  one  short  hour  of  converse  with  you! 

“Christendom  has  been  sunk  into  a  veritable  abyss  of  sophistry,  far  worse 
than  that  which  prevailed  when  the  sophists  flourished  in  Greece.  These  legions 
of  preachers  and  Christian  docents  are  all  sophists,  earning  their  livelihood — 
here  is  the  ancient  mark  of  the  sophist — by  filling  with  delusions  the  minds  of 
those  who  understand  nothing,  and  then  making  this  mass,  this  number,  this 
human  majority,  the  test  and  standard  of  Christianity  and  truth. 

“But  I  do  not  call  myself  a  Christian.  That  this  is  very  embarassing  to  the 
sophists,  I  understand  very  well;  and  I  understand,  too,  that  they  would  much 
prefer  that  I  should  loudly  proclaim  myself  the  only  true  Christian,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  the  attempt  has  been  made,  untruthfully,  to  represent  my  agita¬ 
tion  in  this  light.  But  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  made  a  fool  of.  .  .  .  I  do 
not  call  myself  a  Christian. 

“O  Socrates!  If  you  had  only  loudly  proclaimed  yourself  the  wisest  man  in 
Greece,  the  sophists  would  soon  have  been  able  to  finish  it  oS  with  you!  No, 
no,  you  made  yourself  ignorant;  but  at  the  same  time  you  had  the  malicious 
characteristic  that  you  could  expose  the  fact  (precisely  as  being  ignorant)  that 
the  others  had  still  less  knowledge  than  you,  they  who  did  not  even  know  that 
they  were  ignorant.” 

An  estimate  of  Kierkegaard’s  total  significance  in  these 
terms  it  would  require  a  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  study 
of  his  entire  career  to  motivate.  But  it  may  be  of  interest 
simply  to  name  a  number  of  individual  traits  in  his  personality 
and  his  work  which  have  a  strong  Socratic  coloring.  Such  for 
example  is  his  talent  for  conversation,  and  for  establishing  a 
point  of  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Such 
also  is  his  living  enthusiasm,  wrapped  in  an  objectifying  reflec¬ 
tion.  We  note,  too,  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  morals, 
with  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  significance  of  natural 
science  and  cosmological  speculation;  a  devotion  to  the  maieutic 
method  and  great  skill  in  its  exercise;  and  a  tendency  to  ironical 
self-isolation.  The  instrumental  subordination  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  apparatus  of  thought  to  the  ends  of  the  personality, 
and  a  consequent  high  contempt  for  objective  and  external 
results,  is  also  a  Socratic  trait.  And  finally,  we  have  in  Kierke¬ 
gaard  a  concretely  polemic  attitude  toward  the  currents  of 
contemporary  life,  expressed  in  intimate  personal  contact,  and 
with  the  assumption  of  some  degree  of  personal  risk  and  peril. 


VI 

Kierkegaard  was  unique  in  the  degree  to  which  his  enormous 
energy  of  reflection  was  directed  back  upon  himself.  Sub¬ 
sequent  criticism  has  uncovered  very  few  points  of  view  for  his 
interpretation  not  already  suggested  either  in  the  literature 
itself,  or  in  the  wealth  of  comment  which  the  journals  afford. 
In  the  Unscientific  Postscript,  his  pseudonym,  Johannes  Clima- 
cus,  reviews  the  esthetic  literature,  and  assigns  to  each  work  its 
place  in  relation  to  his  own  central  thesis.  Some  years  later, 
after  the  bulk  of  the  religious  literature  had  appeared,  Kierke¬ 
gaard  wrote  a  literary  autobiography  to  serve  for  ah  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  whole.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  not 
published  during  his  lifetime,  only  a  brief  abstract  of  it  appear¬ 
ing  in  pamphlet  form. 

It  was  Kierkegaard’s  purpose,  so  he  tells  us  in  the  course 
of  this  self-criticism,  to  formulate  a  definition  of  what  it  means 
to  live,  and  to  make  this  formulation  fruitful  and  suggestive 
for  life,  stirring  the  reader  to  a  degree  of  self-activity  that 
might  help  him  to  find  himself.  He  believed  that  the  age 
suffered  from  an  over-abundance  of  knowledge.  Life  was  being 
made  increasingly  unreal,  since  living  was  being  confused  with 
knowledge  about  life.  In  this  situation  it  would  be  superfluous 
and  even  harmful  merely  to  increase  the  store  of  knowledge 
already  existing,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  current  conceptions;  this  would  only  tend 
to  promote  the  disease  it  was  intended  to  cure.  Kierkegaard 
therefore  resolved  systematically  to  eschew  the  abstract,  ob¬ 
jective,  didactic,  systematic,  scientific  form,  and  to  choose 
instead  the  subjective  and  incidental  form  characteristic  of  a 
knowledge  completely  assimilated  to  the  personality.  In 
other  words,  he  presents  knowledge-in-use,  as  distinct  from 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  potentiality-for-use. 

To  delineate  different  standpoints  and  ideals  of  life  in  this 
way  is  to  present  personalities  “existing  in  their  thoughts,” 
and  thus  revealing  through  self-expression  the  personal  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  standpoints  they  occupy.  As  a  consequence,  the 
esthetic  literature  is  pseudonymous  and  polyonymous;  the 
different  authors  are  Kierkegaard’s  creations,  but  “their  words, 


their  views,  and  even  their  prefaces,  are  their  own  productions,” 
their  standpoints  nowhere  precisely  coinciding  with  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  own.  Being  ideal  personalities  only,  they  can  express 
themselves  “with  a  disregard  for  consequences  in  good  and  evil 
limited  only  by  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  consistency,  a 
freedom  that  no  actual  author  speaking  in  his  own  name  could 
appropriately  claim.” 

The  work  with  which  the  literature  was  launched  is  Either — 
Or,  a  life-fragment,  by  Victor  Eremita,  (1843).  An  ethical  view 
of  life  is  here  contrasted  with  a  purely  esthetic  attitude.  There 
are  two  authors,  an  estheticist  and  an  ethicist.  Victor  Eremita 
is  merely  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  material,  which  has 
fallen  into  his  hands  by  accident.  The  estheticist  is  the  author 
of  the  papers  that  constitute  the  first  volume,  and  is  designated 
as  a;  the  ethicist,  b,  is  responsible  for  the  second  volume,  con¬ 
sisting  of  letters  written  to  A,  couched  in  terms  of  friendly 
admonition.  The  title  of  the  work  suggests  that  the  reader  is 
confronted  with  a  decisive  alternative;  he  is  invited  to  weigh 
and  choose  for  himself.  The  style  of  the  first  volume  is  im¬ 
passioned,  and  throughout  the  work,  the  thoughts  presented 
glow  with  the  warmth  of  personal  appropriation.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  presented  is  thus  characterized  both  in  its  emotional  and 
in  its  intellectual  significance,  and  the  service  rendered  to  the 
reader  is  the  Socratic  one  of  formulating  the  question  proposed 
with  the  greatest  possible  clarity  and  precision. 

The  estheticist  is  purposely  made  the  more  brilliant  of  the 
two  authors.  His  glowing  fancy,  his  hectic  eloquence,  and  his 
dialectic  power,  are  all  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  quasi¬ 
dialectic  power,  are  all  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  a  quasi- 
byronic  despair.  A  group  of  lyrical  aphorisms  introduces  the 
volume.  One  of  these  gives  expression  to  the  inner  discord  of 
a  poet’s  life,  while  another  has  a  certain  symbolic  character, 
as  a  hint  of  Kierkegaard’s  determination  to  utilize  the  comical 
as  a  factor  in  his  literary  program.  I  quote  them  here  as 
typical  of  the  tense  eloquence  characteristic  of  the  entire  volume. 

“What  is  a  poet?  A  poet  is  an  unhappy  creature;  his  heart  is  tom  by  secret 
sufferings,  but  his  Ups  are  so  formed  that  when  the  cries  and  the  sighs  escape 
them,  they  create  a  sound  of  beautiful  music.  His  fate  is  comparable  to  the  fate 
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of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  who  were  imprisoned  in  a  brazen 
bull,  and  slowly  tortured  over  a  low  fire.  Their  cries  could  not  reach  the  tyrant’s 
ears  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  his  heart,  for  they  came  forth  transformed  as 
sweet  music.  And  men  crowd  about  the  poet  and  say:  Sing  for  us  soon  again. 
That  means:  May  your  heart  be  tormented  by  new  sufferings,  and  may  your 
lips  continue  to  be  formed  as  before;  for  the  cries  would  only  disturb  our  peace, 
but  the  music  is  lively.  And  the  critics  come  upon  the  scene  and  say:  Quite 
correct,  so  it  ought  to  be;  the  rules  of  esthetics  have  been  obeyed.  To  be  sure, 
a  critic  resembles  a  poet  by  a  hair,  lacking  only  the  sufferings  in  his  heart  and 
the  music  on  his  lips.  And  that  is  why  I  would  rather  be  a  swineherd,  and  be 
understood  by  the  swine,  than  be  a  poet  and  be  misunderstood  by  men." 


“Something  wonderful  has  happened  to  me.  I  was  carried  up  into  the 
seventh  heaven.  There  all  the  gods  were  assembled  together.  As  a  mark  of 
their  especial  favor  I  was  granted  a  wish.  Said  Mercury:  Will  you  have  youth, 
or  beauty,  or  power,  or  a  long  life,  or  the  most  beautiful  of  maidens,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  grand  things  we  have  here  in  the  chest?  You  may  choose 
what  you  will,  but  only  one  thing.  For  a  moment  I  was  at  a  loss,  but  quickly 
recovered  myself  and  addressed  the  gods  as  follows:  Honorable  Contempo¬ 
raries,  I  choose  always  to  have  the  laugh  on  my  side.  None  of  the  gods  answered 
me  by  a  single  word;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  began  to  laugh.  This  I  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  sign  that  my  wish  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  perceived  that  the  gods 
knew  how  to  express  themselves  with  taste;  for  it  would  hardly  have  been 
suitable  to  the  occasion  for  them  to  hav'e  answered  me  solemnly:  Your  prayer  is 
granted.” 

The  essays  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume  deal  with 
a  variety  of  topics.  There  is  a  criticism  of  Mozart’s  Don 
Giovanni,  which  seeks  to  exhibit  this  opera  as  a  classical  expres¬ 
sion  for  sensuous  geniality;  an  essay  on  the  topic  of  “Ancient 
and  Modern  Tragedy,”  including  a  sketch  of  a  modified  Antig¬ 
one;  psychological  studies  of  Marie  Beaumarchais,  Donna 
Elvira,  and  Margaret  in  Goethe’s  Faust;  an  oration  on  “The 
Unhappiest  Man”;  a  criticism  of  Scribe’s  comedy.  The  First 
Love;  an  essay  entitled  “The  Method  of  Rotations,”  describing 
how  one  may  best  escape  being  bored;  and  finally,  “The  Diary 
of  The  Seducer,”  in  all  respects  a  most  amazing  and  brilliant 
production,  a  study  of  a  reflective  Don  Juan,  a  highly  compli¬ 
cated  esthete  who  has  concentrated  himself  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  the  feminine  in  all  of  its  various  nuances. 

B  is  a  gentleman  into  whose  house  the  young  man  who  is 
the  author  of  the  preceding  papers  frequently  comes  as  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor.  This  gives  occasion  for  the  two  long  letters  that 
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make  up  the  second  volume;  the  subjects  discussed  are  those 
which  have  been  touched  upon  in  conversation  between  them. 
Himself  married,  the  ethicist  writes  in  defense  of  marriage, 
presenting  it  as  the  deepest  and  most  concrete  manifestation  of 
life,  and  hence  as  essentially  fitted  to  bring  out  the  ethical  in 
its  true  significance.  A  second  letter  discusses  “the  equilibrium 
between  the  esthetic  and  the  ethical  in  the  development  of  the 
personality.”  His  ethical  formula  is:  the  choice  of  one’s  self, 
a  choice  by  which  the  absolute  distinction  between  good  and 
evil  receives  validity  for  the  will.  In  choosing  himself  the 
ethicist  also  becomes  manifest  to  the  world,  and  enters  into 
the  life  of  the  community  so  as  to  realize  its  social  tasks.  Time 
is  interpreted  as  an  ethical  category,  since  it  is  the  condition 
which  makes  a  history  and  a  development  possible  for  the 
personality;  the  individual  thus  achieves  an  ethical  continuity. 
The  specifically  ethical  enthusiasm  constitutes  the  indivridual’s 
victory  over  esthetic  secrecy,  selfish  melancholy,  illusory 
passion,  and  despair.  Such  a  view  of  life,  he  asserts,  does  not 
destroy  the  esthetic,  but  preserves  it  and  ennobles  it. 

“When  I  view  life  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  I  see  it  in  its  beauty.  Life 
becomes  rich  in  beauty,  and  not  poor,  as  it  really  is  for  you.  I  do  not  have  to 
travel  round  the  globe  to  find  traces  of  beauty  here  and  there,  nor  to  rove  about 
the  streets.  I  do  not  have  to  choose  and  select,  to  criticize  and  reject.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  not  blessed  with  as  much  leisure  as  you  are  possessed  of;  for  since  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  regarding  my  own  life  from  the  standpoint  of  its  beauty,  I 
always  have  enough  to  do.  But  sometimes,  when  I  have  an  hour  free,  I  take  my 
stand  at  the  window  and  observe  the  passers-by;  and  every  human  being  that 
I  see,  I  see  as  having  beauty.  Let  him  be  ever  so  insignificant  and  humble,  I 
can  nevertheless  see  his  beauty;  for  I  see  him  as  this  particular  individual  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  universal  man.  He  has  his  concrete  task  in  life ;  he  does  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  anyone  else,  even  though  he  be  the  humblest  of  wage- 
servants;  his  teleology  is  self-contained.  He  realizes  his  task,  he  conquers, 
and  I  can  see  his  victory.  For  a  brave  man  does  not  see  spooks,  a  brave  man 
sees  everywhere  victorious  heroes.  It  is  only  the  coward  w'ho  can  see  no 
heroes,  but  only  spooks.” 

At  the  close  of  the  work  is  a  sermon,  the  fruit  of  the  medita¬ 
tion  of  a  country  parson,  a  friend  of  b’s.  It  gives  expression 
to  that  religious  enthusiasm  which  overcomes  the  incommen¬ 
surability  existing  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  removing 
the  obstacles  caused  by  the  misunderstanding  between  God  and 
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man  by  resolutely  braving  this  misunderstanding  out.  Its 
theme  is  “the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the  thought  that 
as  over  against  God  you  are  always  in  the  wrong.”  The  final 
word  of  this  sermon  has  a  peculiar  significance.  The  sermon 
ends,  namely,  with  the  epigrammatic  proposition  that  “only 
the  truth  which  edifies  is  truth  for  you.”  This  is  a  pragmatic 
principle  on  a  higher  level,  and  serves  as  a  concrete  expression 
for  Kierkegaard’s  ethical  individualism.  The  appeal  to  edi¬ 
fication  is  not,  as  might  perhaps  be  imagined,  a  refuge  for 
vagueness  of  thought,  since  Kierkegaard  gives  the  concept  of 
edification  itself  an  elaboration  precise  and  definite. 

The  ethic  thus  presented  in  the  second  part  of  Either — Or  is 
an  ideal  ethic.  It  ignores  the  possibility  of  a  radical  evil.  It 
assumes  that  the  individual  may  find  himself,  even  in  his 
despair,  without  breach  of  continuity  with  his  former  self,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  a  new  point  of  departure.  Now  this 
is  a  view  of  the  matter  that  Kierkegaard  did  not  at  the  time 
hold;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  wished  to  develop  the  implications 
of  an  ideal  ethic  before  taking  up  the  problem  of  evil.  When 
a  man  has  reached  a  point  in  his  experience  where  the  ethical 
ideal  exists  for  him  in  all  its  infinitude,  then  and  not  before 
will  he  be  prepared  to  have  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  of 
the  evil  will.  Here  the  strictly  religious  crises  begin,  for  here 
the  individual  needs  divine  assistance. 

An  immanent  ethical  doctrine  of  life  necessarily  assumes 
that  man  finds  his  individual  duty  and  destiny  commensurate 
with  the  life  of  the  community.  The  ethical  and  the  universal 
are  for  such  a  view  coincident.  In  the  realization  of  his  ethical 
task  the  individual  is  consequently  manifest  to  all  and  intelli¬ 
gible  to  his  social  environment.  The  individual  neither  needs 
nor  experiences  any  private  relationship  with  the  divine,  a 
relation  distinguishable,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  relationship 
which  he  sustains  to  the  community;  the  community  is  for 
him  essentially  identical  with  the  divine.  God  is  like  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  landscape,  or  like  the  point  outside  the  picture  which 
determines  its  perspective;  but  God  does  not  enter  immediately 
into  life  as  an  individual  factor.  When  the  fact  of  sin  is  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  the  whole  situation  is  changed.  An 
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individual  relationship  to  God  becomes  a  life-necessity,  and  it 
is  only  by  a  transcendence  of  the  old  immediacy,  and  of  the 
social  relationships  grounded  therein,  that  the  ideal  self  can  be 
found  in  its  reality.  Such  a  personal  relationship  between  God 
and  the  individual  is  by  Kierkegaard  identified  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  concept  of  Faith,  The  clarification  of  this  concept  thus 
becomes  the  next  problem  in  his  literary  program.  By  means 
of  three  successive  volumes  he  advances,  step  by  step,  to  a 
psychological  motivation  of  faith:  Fear  and  Trembling,  a  dia¬ 
lectical  lyric  by  Johannes  de  Silentio,  (1843);  The  Repetition,  a 
psychological  experiment,  by  Constantine  Constantins,  (1843); 
and  Anxiety,  a  simple  descriptive  psychological  inquiry,  mth  a 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  dogmatic  problem  of  Original  Sin, 
by  Vigilius  Haufniensis  (1844).  The  last  named  was  published 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Philosophical  Chips,  and  constitutes, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  content,  a  companion  volume. 

Fear  and  Trembling  uses  the  story  of  Abraham’s  sacrifice  of 
his  son.  Abraham  is  not  a  tragic  hero,  for  he  cannot  claim, 
like  Jephtah  or  the  Roman  consul,  a  higher  ethical  justification 
for  his  deed.  -His  intention  to  sacrifice  his  son  has  a  purely 
personal  motivation,  and  one  which  no  social  ethic  can  acknowl¬ 
edge;  for  the  highest  ethical  obligation  that  his  life  or  the  situa¬ 
tion  reveals  is  the  father’s  duty  of  loving  his  son.  Abraham  is 
therefore  either  a  murderer,  or  a  hero  of  Faith.  The  detailed 
exposition  elucidates  Abraham’s  situation  dialectically  and 
lyrically,  bringing  out  as  problemata  the  teleological  suspension 
of  the  ethical,  the  assumption  of  an  absolute  duty  toward  God, 
and  the  purely  private  character  of  Abraham’s  procedure; 
thus  showing  the  paradoxical  and  transcendent  character  of  a 
relation  in  which  the  individual,  contrary  to  all  rule,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  as  an  individual,  higher  than  the  community.  number 
of  examples  of  the  tragic  hero  are  delineated  to  form  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  exposition. 

The  Repetition  attacks  essentially  the  same  problem,  but 
modernizes  the  situation.  A  young  man  falls  in  love;  he  dis¬ 
covers  to  his  surprise  and  chagrin  that  he  has  become  a  fK>et, 
and  cannot  fulfill  his  engagement  to  marry  the  young  woman 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  awakened  the  poetic  pro- 
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duclivity  within  him.  He  struggles  with  himself  for  a  while, 
and  finally  flees  the  field  without  leaving  any  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  behind.  His  honor  has  received  a  blow  and  his  pride  is 
wounded  to  the  quick,  but  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  could  have 
acted  otherwise.  In  eloquent  monologues  he  voices  his  despair, 
and  his  sense  of  the  bitter  injustice  that  life  has  visited  upon 
him.  In  his  agony  he  discovers  Job,  whose  plight  seems  to  fit 
his  case  precisely — “if  Job  is  a  fictitious  character,  I  hereby 
assume  full  responsibility  for  his  words.”  The  story  of  Job 
helps  him  first  to  give  vent  to  his  emotions;  later,  it  suggests 
the  possibility  of  a  solution.  Without  having  any  clear  idea 
as  to  ways  and  means,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case 
completely  against  him,  he  begins  to  expect  a  thunder-storm 
that  will  clear  the  air,  give  him  back  his  honor,  and  show  him 
that  the  whole  experience  is  merely  a  trial.  This  expectation 
constitutes  his  analogy  with  Abraham,  and  gives  him  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  believer.  The  actual  resolution  of  his  difficulty 
comes  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  with  the  news,  namely, 
that  his  former  fiancee  has  married  another.  This  liberates 
him  for  a  poet’s  career.  The  experience  was  transitory.  Its 
result  is  a  religious  awakening  which  does  not  quite  break 
through,  but  registers  itself  in  a  profound  but  unutterable 
religious  undertone. 

The  author  of  the  book,  Constantin  Constantins,  follows 
the  development  of  the  young  man’s  love-affair  in  the  role  of  a 
consulting  psychologist.  He  is  himself  occupied  with  the 
problem  of  a  “repetition,”  which  he  interprets  esthetically,  as 
the  problem  whether  an  experience  gains  or  loses  in  esthetic 
value  by  being  repeated.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion,  based 
upon  experience,  that  a  satisfactory  repetition  is  altogether 
impossible,  and  seeks  comfort  in  a  cynical  self-limitation.  The 
young  man  of  the  love-affair  illustrates  the  same  problem,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  religious  experience.  He  wins  a  “repetition” 
as  a  redintegration  of  his  personality,  and  as- the  restoration  of 
his  consciousness  to  its  integrity  in  a  higher  form.  It  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  concept  of  Repetition  becomes  the 
chief  subject-matter  of  the  book.  The  essential  purport  of  this 
concept  is  the  same  as  the  Christian  idea  of  a  “new  creature,” 


but  viewed  as  if  from  afar,  and  with  a  certain  ambiguity,  in 
hints  and  suggestions,  in  distant  gleams.  The  alternation 
between  the  esthetic  and  the  religious  points  of  view  gives 
occasion  for  dealing  with  the  category  in  a  variety  of  moods, 
mingling  jest  with  earnest;  in  order,  says  the  author,  “that 
the  heretics  may  not  be  able  to  understand  me.”  Repetition 
is  described  as  “the  interest  of  metaphysics,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  upon  which  metaphysics  makes  ship- wreck; 
the  solution  of  every  ethical  view  of  life;  the  conditio  sine  qua 
non  for  every  dogmatic  problem.”  A  psychological  characteri¬ 
zation  of  the  concept  is  given  in  a  beautiful  passage  which  I 
shall  here  quote  in  extenso. 

“Hope  is  a  new  garment,  starched  and  stiff  and  glittering;  but  it  haa  never 
yet  been  worn,  and  hence  one  does  not  know  whether  it  will  fit,  or  how  it  may 
become  one.  Memory  is  an  old  garment,  and  useless,  however  beautiful;  for 
it  has  been  outgrown.  But  the  repetition  is  an  imperishable  garment,  fitting 
closely  and  tenderly;  it  neither  flutters  too  loosely  about  the  person  nor  presses 
the  body  too  close.  Hope  is  a  beautiful  girl  who  slips  away  through  your 
fingers;  memory  is  a  handsome  old  lady,  never  quite  serving  the  purpose  of  the 
moment;  but  the  repetition  is  a  beloved  wife  of  whom  you  never  tire,  for  it  is 
only  the  new  that  tires.  The  old  never  tires,  and  when  the  mind  is  engrossed 
with  the  old  it  is  happy.  Only  he  finds  a  true  happiness  who  refuses  to  yield 
to  the  delusion  that  the  repetition  ought  to  give  him  something  new;  for  then 
he  will  be  bored.  Hope  is  a  prerogative  of  youth,  and  so  is  memory;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  courage  to  will  the  repetition.  Whoever  is  content  to  hope  is  a  coward, 
and  whoever  is  content  to  remember  is  a  pleasure-seeker;  but  whoever  has  the 
courage  to  will  the  repetition  is  a  man,  and  the  more  profoundly  he  has  known 
how  to  interpret  the  repetition  to  himself,  the  deeper  is  his  manhood.  But 
whoever  fails  to  comprehend  that  life  is  a  repetition,  and  that  this  constitutes 
its  beauty,  condemns  himself,  and  deserves  no  better  fate  than  that  which  will 
eventually  befall  him,  which  is;  to  be  lost.  For  hope  is  an  alluring  fruit  that 
fails  to  satisfy;  and  memory  is  a  miserable  pittance  that  faib  to  satisfy;  but 
repetition  is  the  daily  bread  that  not  only  satisfies  but  blesses.  W'hen  a  man  has 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  it  will  appear  whether  he  has  the  courage  to  under¬ 
stand  that  life  is  a  repetition,  and  the  enthusiasm  to  find  his  happiness  therein. 
Whoever  does  not  circumnavigate  the  globe  before  he  begins  to  live,  does  not 
begin  to  live.  Whoever  makes  the  journey,  but  is  overtaken  by  weariness,  shows 
that  he  had  a  poor  constitution.  But  whoever  chooses  the  repetition,  lives,  ffe 
does  not  run  here  and  there  to  catch  butterflies,  like  a  child;  nor  does  he  stand  on 
tiptoe  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  world,  for  he  knows  them.  He  does  not  sit 
like  an  old  woman  at 'memory’s  spinning-wheel,  but  he  wends  his  way  through 
life  calmly  and  quietly,  happy  in  the  repetition.  And  what  indeed  would  life 
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be,  if  there  were  no  repetition?  Who  could  wish  to  be  a  tablet  on  which  every 
moment  Time  writes  a  new  inscription,  or  a  mere  memorial  of  the  past?  Who 
could  wish  to  be  subject  to  everything  that  is  new  and  flighty,  and  to  permit 
his  soul  ever  and  again  to  be  engrossed  with  an  ephemeral  pleasure?  If  God  had 
not  willed  the  repetition,  the  world  would  never  have  come  into  being;  for  he 
would  either  have  permitted  his  fancy  to  pursue  the  easy  plans  of  hope,  or 
recalled  it  all,  and  kept  it  only  in  the  memory.  But  this  he  did  not  do,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  world  stands,  and  stands  because  it  is  a  repetition.  In  repetition  lies 
the  reality  and  the  earnestness  of  life.  Whoever  wills  to  repeat,  proves  that  his 
earnestness  is  full-grown  and  mature.” 

In  the  two  volumes  above  described,  Faith  is  delineated  in 
some  of  its  more  abstract  and  formal  characteristics.  It  is 
described  as  it  appears  in  exceptional  situations,  and  with  a 
psychological  motivation  that  falls  short  of  the  concrete  and 
decisive  back-ground  which,  according  to  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  it  has  for  every  man  in  the  experience  of  sin.  The  advance 
to  a  more  concrete  treatment  is  made  in  the  last  of  the  above- 
mentioned  volumes.  Anxiety;  and  the  Philosophical  Chips 
occupies  itself  with  the  logic  of  the  same  situation  that  Anxiety 
psychologically  describes. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Philosophical  Chips  and  its 
continuation,  the  Unscientific  Postscript,  Kierkegaard  produced 
a  new  poetico-psychological  treatment  of  the  problems  already 
dealt  with.  This  r^sum6,  which  seems  to  have  all  the  lyrical 
vitality  and  freshness  of  his  first  handling  of  the  subject,  is 
called  Stages  on  the  Way  of  Life,  studies  by  various  authors, 
collected  and  published  by  Hilarius  Bookbinder  (1845).  The 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three 
spheres  of  life  which  Kierkegaard  regarded  as  fundamental, 
the  esthetic,  the  ethical,  and  the  religious.  The  first  part  is  a 
reminiscent  reproduction  of  a  banquet-scene,  “In  vino  veritas.” 
Five  estheticists  discourse  on  the  subject  of  woman.  Their 
speeches  invite  comparison  with  the  similar  discourses  of  Plato’s 
Symposium,  and  neither  in  beauty  of  form  nor  in  pregnancy  of 
thought  do  they  suffer  by  the  comparison. ,  The  second  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  marriage  and  its  problems  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  B,  the  ethicist  of  Either — Or.  To  the  esthetic  proposition 
put  forward  in  the  first  part,  that  the  significance  of  woman 
culminates  in  the  moment,  the  ethicist  opposes  the  view  that 
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her  beauty  grows  with  the  years.  The  ideal  resolution  with 
which  marriage  begins,  and  by  which  it  is  sustained,  is  eulogized 
as  constituting  the  true  ideality  of  human  life;  and  the  validity 
of  marriage  is  defended  against  attacks  from  both  the  esthetic 
and  the  religious  side.  The  third  part,  comprising  the  bulk  of 
the  book,  is  a  ‘psychological  experiment’  by  Prater  Taciturnus, 
“Guilty  or  not  Guilty?”  This  is  again  the  story  of  an  unhappy 
love-affair  and  a  broken  engagement,  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
diary.  The  subject  of  the  experiment  is  equipped  at  the  outset 
with  a  high-minded  ethico-esthetic  view  of  life,  which  his 
experience  shatters.  In  his  despair  he  is  made  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  problem  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin; 
but  without  finding  rest  in  a  Christian  interpretation  of  himself 
and  his  situation.  Prater  Taciturnus  dissects  him  psycho¬ 
logically,  and  indicates  his  idiosyncracies,  expounds  the  tragedy 
and  the  comedy  of  his  situation,  and  points  to  a  view  of  life, 
religious  in  character,  and  in  advance  of  his  own  standpoint 
as  a  humorist,  as  being  deducible  from  it  all.  The  sympathetic 
collision  described  is  brought  home  to  the  reader  with  tremen¬ 
dous  force  in  a  beautiful  lyrical  prose.  In  Kierkegaard’s  own 
view,  this  book  is  emotionally  the  richest  of  all  his  writings, 
but  too  ideal  to  become  widely  popular. 

Then  came  the  continuation  of  the  Philosophical  Chips, 
with  its  strange  title:  Final  Unscientific  Postscript  to  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Chips,  a  mimic- pathetic-dialectic  composition,  an  exis¬ 
tential  presentment,  by  Johannes  Climacus  (1846).  It  discusses 
briefly  the  objective  approaches  to  Christianity  through  biblical 
criticism,  the  authority  of  the  Church,  philosophical  specula¬ 
tion,  the  evidences  of  Christianity’s  historical  achievements. 
It  dismisses  all  these  modes  of  approach  as  incommensurable 
with  the  problem  of  Christianity,  and  as  tending  to  subvert 
its  significance.  The  rest  of  the  book,  through  five  hundred 
pages  of  dialectic,  humor,  pathos,  and  irony,  is  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  following  subjective  problem:  “I,  Johannes 
Climacus,  born  and  brought  up  here  in  Copenhagen,  now  thirty 
years  old,  assume  that  there  exists  for  me  as  well  as  for  a  servant- 
girl  or  a  professor  of  philosophy,  a  highest  good;  I  have  heard 
that  Christianity  conditions  its  attainment.  I  ask  the  question: 
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how  do  I  enter  into  relations  with  Christianity?”  The  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  personal  question  develops  a  philosophy  of  religion, 
and  incidentally,  an  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  Reality  and 
Truth.  It  is  here  that  Kierkegaard  makes  up  his  final  account¬ 
ing  with  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  with  the  interpretations 
of  Christianity  which  rest  on  a  Hegelian  basis.  The  work  is  a 
sustained  polemic  not  only  against  Hegelianism,  but  against 
all  system-making  in  philosophy,  taking  its  stand  upon  an 
elhico-dynamic  conception  of  reality,  and  emphasizing  the 
categories  of  existence,  actuality,  life.  Over  against  the  sub¬ 
jective  thinker,  “the  Greek  philosopher,  whose  life  is  an  artistic 
embodiment  of  his  thought,”  it  sets  by  way  of  contrast  the 
objective  thinker,  “the  German  professor  of  philosophy,  who 
feels  bound  to  explain  everything  a  tout  prix,"  and  delivers  him 
over  to  a  comic  interpretation. 

“We  smile  at  the  life  of  the  cloister,  and  yet  no  hermit  ever  lived  so  unreal  a 
life  as  is  common  toflay,  for  the  hermit  did  indeed  abstract  from  the  whole 
world,  but  he  did  not  abstract  from  himself.  We  know  how  to  describe  the 
fantastic  situation  of  the  cloister,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forests,  visible  in  the  pale  blue  of  the  distant  horizon;  but  the  fantastic- 
situation  of  pure  thought  altogether  escapes  our  attention.  .\nd  yet,  the 
pathetic  unreality  of  the  solitary  monk  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  comic 
unreality  of  the  pure  thinker;  and  the  passionate  forgetfulness  of  the  hermit, 
which  takes  the  world  away  from  him,  is  far  better  than  the  comical  distraction 
of  the  world-historic  thinker,  in  which  he  forgets  himself.’’ 

The  Unscientific  Postscript  is  an  extraordinary  Itook.  Its 
polemic  coloring,  and  the  tremendous  power  of  its  dialectic, 
naturally  suggest  the  simile  of  the  huge  battleship,  with  which 
it  has  been  comjtared  by  lirandes.  Its  easy  conversational 
tone,  its  aptness  in  anecdote  and  humorous  characterization, 
the  playful  facility  with  which  it  handles  the  most  difficult  of 
abstractions,  and  its  ironical  self-dej)reciation,  mark  it  as  em¬ 
bodying  a  quite  novel  s])ecies  of  philosophical  writing.  It  is  a 
philosophical  introduction  to  Christianity  of  a  most  original 
kind.  It  describes  “the  way  from  philosophical  speculation 
back  to  Christianity,  from  the  profundity  of  philosophical 
thought  to  the  simplicity  of  Christian  faith,  just  as  the  previous 
esthetic  pseudonyms  had  described  the  way  from  the  poetic  to 
the  religious,  from  the  interesting  to  the  simifie.”  “Whatever 
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actual  significance  they  may  come  to  have  in  the  world,”  says 
Kierkegaard  of  these  works  in  a  personal  note  affixed  to  the 
Unscientific  Postscript,  in  which  note  he  acknowledges  the 
authorship  of  the  pseudonyms,  “is  absolutely  not  to  be  found 
in  the  making  of  any  new  proposal,  or  in  exploiting  any  un¬ 
heard-of  discovery,  or  in  beginning  any  new  movement,  or  in 
taking  up  any  advanced  position.  Their  significance  lies  in 
the  precise  opposite,  in  the  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  in  merely  attempting  to  read  through  again,  solo, 
at  a  distance  of  double  reflection,  the  scriptures  of  our  human, 
individual,  existential  relations,  the  old  and  well-known  scrip- 
turco  handed  down  to  us  from  the  fathers;  if  possible  reading 
them  through  again  with  increased  inwardness.” 

Of  the  twenty-one  religious  discourses  issued  from  time  to 
time  under  his  own  name,  while  the  above  esthetic  pseudonyms 
were  being  published,  all  but  the  last  three  strike  the  universal 
religious  note,  i.e.,  they  attempt  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
edification  in  the  religious  sphere  without  drawing  upon  any 
of  the  conceptions  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  last  three, 
however,  run  parallel  to  the  exposition  of  the  Chips  and  the 
Postscript,  and  deal  in  edifying  form  with  the  considerations 
which  these  works  introduce  problematically  and  esthetically. 
The  Kierkegaardian  literature  has  thus  far  brought  its  reader 
merely  to  the  threshold  of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  marking 
the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  a  most  unique  literary  undertaking. 

VII 

Despite  the  isolation  which  the  unremitting  labor  of  his 
authorship  naturally  imposed,  Kierkegaard  managed  to  keep 
in  closest  touch  with  his  contemporaries.  Although  he  received 
no  visitors  at  home  (except  such  as  came  to  him  for  assistance, 
to  whom  his  door  was  always  open)  he  spent  much  time  on  the 
streets,  talking  with  the  acquaintances  he  chanced  to  meet, 
professors  at  the  University,  editors  of  Copenhagen  newspapers, 
politicians  and  officials,  writers  and  students  and  men  about 
town,  or  striking  up  a  conversation  with  some  casual  passer-by. 
In  this  way  he  took  his  recreation  of  an  afternoon,  when  he  did 
not  vary  the  program  by  one  of  his  frequent  carriage-rides  into 
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the  country.  He  took  pains  to  make  himself  generally  accessi¬ 
ble,  and  the  promiscuity  of  his  intercourse  was  noticeable. 
This  contact  with  men  on  the  street  had  a  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  significance  for  him ;  among  other  things,  it  helped  to  en¬ 
rich  his  literary  vocabulary.  “What  you  have  vainly  sought 
for  in  books,”  says  Frater  Taciturnus,  “is  suddenly  illuminated 
for  you  while  listening  to  a  servant-girl  as  she  talks  with  another 
servant-girl.  An  expression  that  you  have  vainly  attempted 
to  torture  out  of  your  own  head,  you  hear  in  passing;  a  soldier- 
boy  says  it,  and  he  does  not  dream  how  rich  he  is.”  He  felt 
that  this  mode  of  life  tended  to  undermine  the  ideal  conception 
of  an  aloof  greatness  which  the  public  might  otherwise  have 
formed  of  him.  He  notes  Shakespeare’s  testimony,  in  King 
Henry  IV,  to  the  method  by  which  “a  great  host  of  kings  and 
emperors  and  spiritual  dignitaries,  Jesuits  and  diplomats  and 
clever  people  of  all  kinds”  have  known  how  to  profit  by  the 
illusion  of  distance,  so  as  to  enhance  their  personal  reputation. 
But  he  would  not  adopt  this  method,  preferring  to  give  the 
situation  the  stamp  of  truth.  “All  the  unselfish  witnesses  for 
the  truth  have  always  been  accustomed  to  mingle  much  with 
men;  they  have  never  played  hide-and-seek  with  the  multitude.” 

Simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  the  Postscript, 
Kierkegaard  ventured  upon  a  step  that  resulted  in  placing  him 
in  a  still  more  conspicuous  position  before  the  Copenhagen 
public.  He  became  a  standing  comic  figure  in  the  most  widely 
circulated  journal  of  the  town.  The  Corsair.  This  sheet  had 
obtained  a  considerable  ascendency  as  a  vehicle  for  ironical, 
levelling  attacks  upon  well-known  men,  and  was  much  feared, 
Kierkegaard  thus  describes  its  influence: 

“The  whole  population  of  Copenhagen  had  become  ironical  and  witty,  espe¬ 
cially  in  proportion  as  it  was  ignorant  and  crude;  there  was  nothing  but  irony 
first  and  irony  last.  If  the  matter  had  not  been  so  serious,  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  regard  it  from  a  purely  esthetic  standpoint,  I  would  not  wish  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  most  ridiculous  phenomenon  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  travel  far  and  wide,  and  even  so  be  favored  of  fortune, 
before  one  could  find  anything  so  fundamentally  comical.  The  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  town,  all  these  many  thousands,  became  ‘ironical.’  They  became 
ironical  by  the  aid  of  a  journal  which,  again,  ironically  enough,  by  the  aid  of 
straw  men  as  editors  succeeded  in  striking  the  dominant  note  and  the  tone 
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struck  was — the  ironical.  I  believe  it  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
ridiculous.  Irony  presupposes  a  specific  intellectual  culture  which  in  every 
generation  is  very  rare — and  this  chaos  of  people  were  ironical!  .  .  . 

“But  the  matter  was  only  too  serious.  This  irony  was  of  course  nothing  but, 
in  essence,  vulgarity;  and  in  spite  of  a  not  inconsiderable  degree  of  talent  in  the 
man  who  was  its  originating  force,  by  passing  over  into  these  thousands  of  people 
it  became,  essentially,  a  mob  trait,  a  trait  which  is  always  only  too  popular. 
In  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  little  country,  it  threatened  a  complete  moral 
dissolution.  One  must  envisage  at  close  range  how  no  attack  is  so  much  feared 
as  that  which  singles  one  out  as  an  object  of  laughter;  how  even  one  who  would 
bravely  risk  death  for  a  stranger,  is  not  far  from  betraying  his  own  father  or 
mother  when  the  danger  is  that  of  being  laughed  at;  for  such  an  attack  isolates 
the  victim  more  than  any  other,  and  at  no  point  does  it  offer  him  the  support  of 
pathos.  Frivolity  and  curiosity  and  vulgarity  grin;  the  nervous  cowardice 
which  itself  trembles  for  fear  of  such  an  attack  cries  that  it  is  nothing;  the 
wretched  cowardice  which  by  the  use  of  bribery  or  good  words  protects  itself 
cries  that  it  is  nothing;  and  even  sympathy  says  that  it  is  nothing.  It  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing  when  in  a  little  land  idle  prattle  and  vulgar  grimaces  threaten  to 
constitute  public  opinion.”  (Abbreviated) 

The  publisher  of  the  sheet  in  question  was  a  talented  young 
man  who  was  himself  an  admirer  of  Kierkegaard,  and  The 
Corsair  had  more  than  once  praised  the  pseudonyms  to  the 
skies.  Victor  Eremita  had  been  pronounced  immortal;  from 
a  sketch  in  the  journals  at  the  time  it  appears  that  Kierkegaard 
had  projected  a  reply  to  this  pronouncement,  asking  to  be 
spared  the  distinction.  A  little  later  an  opportunity  offered 
itself,  apropos  of  an  article  published  in  P.  L.  Mbller’s  Literary 
year-book,  Gaea,  in  which  Moller  had  made  some  irresponsible 
animadversions  upon  the  third  part  of  Stages  on  the  Way  of 
Life,  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  gossip  current  in 
Copenhagen  about  Kierkegaard’s  engagement.  This  gentle¬ 
man  had  described  himself  in  the  Dictionary  of  Authors  as  a 
regular  contributor  to  The  Corsair,  author  of  pieces  “both 
lyrical  and  satirical.”  Frater  Taciturnus  replied  to  the  criti¬ 
cism,  taking  a  very  superior  tone,  and  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  just  mentioned  to  add  the  following  remark  at  the  end: 

‘‘Now  may  I  soon  be  put  into  The  Corsair.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  an  author 
to  be  so  singled  out  in  Danish  literature,  that  he  (assuming  that  we  pseudonyms 
are  one)  is  the  only  one  who  is  not  vilified  in  its  pages.  My  own  principal, 
Hilarius  Bookbinder,  has  been  flattered  in  The  Corsair,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
right;  and  Victor  Eremita  has  even  had  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  being  immor- 


talized — in  The  Corsairl  And  yet,  have  I  not  already  been  there?  For  ubi  spiri- 
tus  ibi  ecclesia,  ubi  P.  L.  Moller  ibi  The  Corsair.  Our  literary  tramp  therefore 
characteristically  winds  up  his  ‘Visit  to  Soro’  with  one  of  these  wretched 
CorrarV-attacks  upon  peaceable  and  respectable  men,  who  in  honorable  seclusion 
follow  their  vocations  in  the  service  of  the  state;  excellent  men,  in  many  ways 
deserving  well,  and  in  none  having  made  themselves  worthy  of  ridicule.” 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  delicacy  of  its  own  situation,  The 
Corsair  took  up  the  gauntlet  flung  at  it  with  an  attack  on 
Frater  Taciturnus,  the  silent  brother,  who  could  not  restrain 
himself,  but  had  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  The  Corsair,  entrusted 
to  him  in  confidence.  Frater  Taciturnus  countered  with  a 
summary  article:  ''The  dialectical  result  of  a  piece  of  police 
work." 

“With  respect  to  a  sheet  like  The  Corsair,  which  though  read  generally  and 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  ignored 
and  despised,  never  answered,  absolutely  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  in  a 
literary  way  was  for  one  who  had  been  praised  and  immortalized  in  its  pages  to 
ask  to  be  vilified,  thus  expressing  the  moral  literary  order  of  things  as  reflected  in 
the  contrary  order  which  this  sheet  has  done  its  best  to  establish.  I  assume 
that  the  procedure  adopted  has  met  with  success.  One  can  therefore  engage 
vilification  at  the  hands  of  The  Corsair,  just  as  one  can  hire  a  hurdy-gurdy  to 
make  music.  .  .  . 

“I  can  do  no  more  for  others  than  this — to  ask  to  be  attacked  myself.  The 
fallen  cleverness  ol  The  Corsair,  and  of  its  collective  secret  helpers,  the  profes¬ 
sional  tradesmen  of  wit  and  vulgarity,  ought  to  be  and  shall  be  ignored  in  our 
literature,  just  as  in  civic  life  one  ignores  the  public  prostitute.  .  .  . 

“The  way  is  now  open,  and  as  the  pseudonyms  say,  the  method  is  changed. 
Everyone  who  is  insulted  by  receiving  the  praise  of  this  sheet,  can,  if  he  happens 
to  learn  of  the  fact,  reply,  and  thus  testify  to  the  judgment  that  decent  literature 
has  passed  on  The  Corsair.  It  is  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  its  livelihood  by  way 
of  vilification  and  attack  as  much  as  it  likes;  but  if  it  dares  to  praise,  it  shall  meet 
with  this  brief  reply:  ‘May  I  ask  to  be  attacked;  it  is  an  unendurable  disgrace 
to  be  immortalized  in  The  Corsair.’  ” 

Kierkegaard  did  not  pursue  the  polemic  further,  but  The 
Corsair  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of  satire  and  caricature  for  many 
months.  Kierkegaard  was  featured  as  he  went  about  the 
streets,  his  umbrella  under  his  arm;  the  thinness  of  his  legs 
and  the  uneven  length  of  his  trousers  were  portrayed  as  char¬ 
acteristic  idiosyncracies,  while  vanity  and  pride  were  described 
as  his  besetting  sins.  It  became  exceedingly  unpleasant  for 
Kierkegaard  to  show  himself  on  the  streets  in  his  accustomed 
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manner.  The  mob  grinned,  boys  and  hoodlums  greeted  him 
with  a  chorus  of  nick-names,  and  passers-by  took  occasion  to 
inspect  his  trousers.  If  he  stopped  to  talk  with  anyone,  it 
made  his  interlocutor  an  object  of  embarrassing  attention.  So 
deep  did  the  campaign  sink  into  the  popular  consciousness, 
that  during  this  period  and  afterward,  one  might  find  a  nurse 
attempting  to  correct  a  child  for  faults  of  dress,  by  calling  it 
“Soren.”  Kierkegaard  was  not  insensible,  and  the  journals 
show  how  profoundly  the  experience  affected  him.  As  usual, 
his  reflection  explored  all  its  various  phases  in  an  objectifying 
and  idealizing  manner.  We  have,  as  a  by-product,  profound 
estimates  of  the  press  and  its  influence  on  public  opinion, 
probing  its  anonymity  and  its  irresponsibility  in  relation  to 
characteristic  features  of  modem  life.  On  the  other  side,  the 
aloofness  and  indifference  which  he  met  in  relation  to  the  matter 
from  the  side  of  the  higher  circles  in  which  it  had  previously 
been  urged,  privately,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
The  Corsair,  but  where  there  w'as  now  maintained  the  most 
complete  silence,  leaving  Kierkegaard  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  alone — this  prudent  aloofness  confirmed  Kierkegaard 
in  his  view  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  world,  and  gave  a  char¬ 
acteristic  coloring  to  the  religious  literature  that  followed. 
In  his  subsequent  description  of  the  religious  life,  the  inner 
collision,  by  which  a  man  comes  into  conflict  with  himself, 
a  collision  which  had  been  the  chief  burden  of  his  early  delinea¬ 
tion,  began  to  yield  precedence  to  the  external  collision,  in 
which  a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duty  comes  into  conflict 
with  his  environment,  a  conflict  whereby  the  performance 
of  this  duty  becomes  an  act  of  true  self-denial.  A  passage 
from  The  Works  of  Love  will  illustrate  this  new  emphasis, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  second  phase  of  his  authorship. 

“A  self-denial  of  a  merely  human  scope  reasons  as  follows:  Give  up  your 
selfish  wishes,  dreams  and  plans — and  you  will  be  honored  and  respected  and 
loved  as  just  and  wise.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  form  of  self-denial  does 
not  reach  God,  but  remains  on  the  worldly  plane  of  a  relationship  between  men. 
Christian  self-denial  reasons  as  follows:  Give  up  your  selfish  wishes  and  desires, 
give  up  your  selfish  plans  and  purposes,  become  the  servant  of  the  good  in  true 
disinterestedness  of  spirit — and  prepare  to  find  yourself  hated  and  scorned 
and  derided,  just  on  that  account,  precisely  as  if  you  were  a  criminal;  or  rather. 
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do  not  merely  prepare  to  find  yourself  in  this  situation,  for  that  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  choose  it  of  your  own  free  will.  For  Christian  self-denial  knows  what 
will  happen  beforehand,  and  chooses  the  consequences  voluntarily.  Human 
self-denial  rushes  into  danger  without  regard  for  the  consequences — but  the 
danger  into  which  it  rushes  is  one  in  which  honor  awaits  the  victor,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow-men  beckons  the  daring  hero,  and  urges  him  on.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  form  of  self-denial  does  not  reach  God,  but  is  delayed 
on  the  way,  losing  itself  in  the  relativities  of  human  life.  Christian  self-denial 
also  rushes  into  danger  without  regard  for  the  consequences;  but  the  danger  is 
one  which  the  environment  cannot  interpret  as  yielding  any  honor  to  the  victor; 
because  the  environment  is  itself  blinded,  ensnared,  guilty.  Thus  the  Christian 
is  confronted  by  a  double  danger,  for  the  derision  of  the  spectator  awaits  the 
hero  whether  he  wins  or  loses.” 


VIII 

A  volume  of  literary  criticism,  devoted  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  Danish  novel,  and  notable  for  its  characterization  of  the 
contemporary  age  as  against  the  background  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period,  followed  close  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Unscientific  Postscript.  From  the  beginning,  Kierkegaard’s 
plan  had  not  included  a  distinctively  religious  authorship,  but 
rather  an  introduction  to  such  an  authorship.  The  underl)dng 
religious  motivation  was  something  he  had  intended  to  express 
by  taking  a  charge  as  a  clergyman  in  some  country  parish. 
But  now,  influenced  partly  by  the  trouble  with  The  Corsair, 
partly  by  a  sense  of  his  own  unfitness  for  an  oflScial  position, 
and  partly  by  the  acquired  momentum  of  his  productive  im¬ 
pulse,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  religious  writing, 
and  thus  his  authorship  entered  upon  its  second  phase.  To  the 
first  half  of  this  period  belong  Edifying  Discourses  (1847),  The 
Works  of  Love  (1848),  and  Christian  Discourses  (1848).  Though 
each  religious  discourse  is  complete  in  itself,  the  individual 
themes  are  logically  connected,  and  the  methodical  and  system¬ 
atic  advance  so  noticeably  characteristic  of  the  esthetic  produc¬ 
tions,  finds  its  counterpart  also  here,  in  a  gradual  approach  to 
more  and  more  concrete  conceptions,  and  jto  an  increasingly 
severe  judgment  of  the  actual  contemporary  life  in  the  light  of 
the  ideals  delineated. 

Edifying  Discourses  deals  in  a  first  section,  with  the  unity  of 
the  ethical  ideal, — “that  the  heart  can  be  clean  only  when  it 
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has  a  single  aim,”  and  that  this  singleness  of  aim  is  possible 
only  for  one  who  chooses  the  good,  and  actual  only  'when  he 
chooses  the  good  in  truth;  in  a  second  section,  with  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the 
air, — contentment  with  our  common  humanity,  an  appreciation 
of  its  glory,  and  an  understanding  of  its  blessedness,  which 
consists  in  first  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  thirdly,  with 
the  gospel  of  suffering,  “the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the 
thought  of  following  Christ,”  “how  the  burden  can  be  light 
though  the  sorrow  is  heavy,”  “that  the  school  of  suffering  pre¬ 
pares  for  eternity,”  “that  it  is  not  the  way  which  is  narrow  but 
the  narrowness  which  is  the  way,”  “that  in  relation  to  God  we 
always  suffer  as  those  who  are  guilty,”  “that  eternity  outweighs 
in  its  blessedness  even  the  heaviest  temporal  suffering,”  and 
“that  the  spirit  of  courage  in  suffering  takes  power  away  from 
the  world,  and  transforms  derision  into  honor,  defeat  into 
victory.” 

The  Works  of  Love  presents  the  elaboration  of  a  social  ethic 
on  the  basis  of  Christianity.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  formulate 
an  ideal  organization  of  society,  nor  does  it  so  much  as  even 
give  a  suggestion  of  a  hint  of  any  external  polity;  but  it  deals 
profoundly  with  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  his 
fellowmen.  “These  are  Christian  reflections,”  says  the  preface, 
“and  therefore  not  about  love,  but  about  the  works  of  love. 
They  concern  the  works  of  love,  not  as  if  all  its  works  were 
herein  enumerated  and  described,  far  from  it;  not  as  if  the  par¬ 
ticular  works  herein  described  were  now  described  once  for  all — 
praise  God  that  this  is  impossible!  For  that  which  in  its  whole 
wealth  is  essentially  inexhaustible,  is  also  in  its  least  expression 
‘essentially  indescribable,  because  it  is  essentially  present  every¬ 
where  in  its  wholeness,  and  essentially  incapable  of  being 
described.”  The  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  language,  the 
tender  persuasiveness  of  the  idealism,  and  the  universality  of 
its  appeal,  make  this  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  religious  writings;  it  forms  a  striking  contribution  to 
the  world’s  sermonic  literature. 

Christian  Discourses  contains  in  the  first  part  a  treatment  of 
the  anxieties  of  the  pagan  mind,  “the  anxieties  of  poverty,  of 
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wealth,  of  lowliness,  of  high  position,  of  presumption,  of  self- 
torture,  of  doubt,  inconstancy  and  despair,”  devoting  a  dis¬ 
course  to  each;  second,  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Christian 
gospel  of  suffering;  third,  a  number  of  discourses  critical  of  the 
prevailing  religious  situation  under  the  caption:  “Thoughts 
which  wound  from  behind — in  order  to  edify”;  and  fourth,  a 
treatment  in  sermonic  form  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  seven  discourses  on  the  Lord’s  supper.  The  follow¬ 
ing  significant  motto  is  attached  to  the  third  section:  “Chris¬ 
tianity  needs  no  defense,  and  cannot  be  served  by  means  of 
any  defense — Christianity  is  always  on  the  offensive.  To 
defend  Christianity  is  the  most  indefensible  of  all  distortions  of 
it,  the  most  confusing  and  the  most  dangerous — it  is  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  cunningly  to  betray  it.  Christianity  is  always  on 
the  offensive;  in  Christendom,  consequently,  it  attacks  from 
behind.”  Here  we  meet  with  the  first  definite  anticipation  of 
the  attack  which  Kierkegaard  was  soon  to  make  upon  the 
open  or  tacit  assumption,  current  in  Christendom,  of  an  estab¬ 
lished  Christian  order. 

A  little  esthetic  article  from  Kierkegaard’s  pen,  “The  Crisis 
in  the  Life  of  an  Actress,”  saw  the  light  in  a  Copenhagen  journal 
during  the  summer  of  1848,  to  serve  notice  upon  the  public 
that  his  exclusive  devotion  to  religious  themes  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  did  not  have  its  ground  in  an  obtuseness  to 
esthetic  values.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  there  were 
published  anonymously  two  remarkable  theological  essays: 
“Has  a  man  the  right  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  to  death  for  the 
Truth?”  and  “The  Difference  between  a  Genius  and  an  Apos¬ 
tle”;  the  former  with  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  Atonement, 
and  the  latter  attempting  to  clear  up  the  Christian  concept  of 
Authority. 

To  the  second  half  of  Kierkegaard’s  religious  authorship  may 
be  assigned  the  following  volumes:  The  Sickness  unto  Death 
(1849);  Practical  Introduction  to  Christianity  (1850);  and  For 
Self-Examination  (1851).  In  these  writings  Kierkegaard  pre¬ 
sents  the  Christian  teaching  in  its  highest  ideality,  and  with  a 
reference  to  the  prevailing  state  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
world.  The  ideal  is  presented  sharply  and  clearly,  without 


compromise.  But  the  consequent  judgment  on  Christendom 
is  formulated  as  gently  as  possible,  urging  nothing  but  admis¬ 
sions  in  the  interests  of  sincerity,  “in  order  that  we  may  learn 
to  take  refuge  in  grace,  even  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  use  grace.”  The  Sickness  unto  Death  marks  the 
appearance  of  a  new  pseudonym,  Anti-Climacus.  The  standard 
for  human  life  here  delineated  is  so  ideal  that  Kierkegaard  did 
not  wish  to  present  it  in  his  own  name  and  character,  as  if  his 
personal  existence  embodied  it;  it  was  therefore  presented  in 
the  light  of  a  p>oetic  and  imaginative  rendering — for  the  ideal 
ought  at  least  to  be  heard — under  which  Kierkegaard  wished 
to  humiliate  himself  qua  reader.  Too  much  the  poet  to  be  a 
reformer,  he  preferred  to  represent  himself  as  a  spy  in  the 
service  of  the  ideals,  his  mission  being  the  Socratic  one  of 
detecting  and  exposing  illusions.  The  journals  from  these 
years  show  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  about  what  passes  for 
Christianity  in  Christendom,  his  unmeasured  contempt  for  its 
paltriness  and  its  mediocrity;  they  disclose  also  the  long- 
continued  self-examination  which  preceded  all  these  publica¬ 
tions,  and  his  anxious  fear  lest  he  should  assume  too  high  and 
authoritative  a  role,  and  say  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  utter. 
The  Practical  Introduction,  for  example,  was  written  in  1848, 
but  held  back  from  publication  for  two  years,  while  Kierkegaard 
was  debating  in  what  form  it  ought  to  appear,  or  if  it  ought  to 
apj>ear  at  all.  It  was  finally  published  as  by  the  pseudonym, 
Anti-Climacus,  and  the  preface  virtually  appeals  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Danish  church  to  make  the  admission  that  the  religion 
preached  and  practiced  in  the  Church  was  really  a  modification, 
several  degrees  lower  than  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  With  such  a  concession  publicly  made  by  the  highest 
authority,  Kierkegaard  felt  that  the  established  order  could  be 
made  to  embody  a  sufficient  measure  of  sincerity  and  truth, 
so  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him,  at  least,  to  make  any 
open  attack  upon  it.  No  such  admission  was  forthcoming, 
and  Bishop  Mynster  found  means  to  let  Kierkegaard  know, 
indirectly,  that  he  regarded  the  Practical  Introduction  in  the 
light  of  a  vicious  and  dangerous  exaggeration,  not  to  say  dis¬ 
tortion,  of  Christian  teaching.  But  he  refused  to  discuss  the 
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matter  with  Kierkegaard  personally,  and  publicly  maintained 
silence. 

The  Sickness  unto  Death  is  a  psychological  study  of  despair 
in  its  various  forms,  conscious  and  unconscious.  Its  point  of 
view  is  that  despair  is  a  universal  disease  of  the  spirit,  so  that 
every  man  who  has  not  been  cured  of  it,  suffers  from  it  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not.  And  despair  is  an  imperfect  expression  for 
sin;  on  a  higher  level  of  consciousness  despair  reveals  itself  as 
the  consciousness  of  sin.  The  Practical  Introduction  is  perhaps 
the  clearest  and  most  precise  exposition  of  the  Christian  dogma 
in  its  pragmatic  significance  and  meaning  for  life  to  be  found 
in  any  literature.  It  was  published  in  a  form  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  in  its  bearing  upon  the  concrete  contemporary  situation 
in  Denmark.  For  Self-Examination,  two  series  of  discourses,  of 
which  the  second  was  not  published  until  after  Kierkegaard’s 
death,  presents  a  critical  estimate  of  Lutheran  protestantism, 
acknowledging  the  significance  of  Luther’s  mission  as  a  cor¬ 
rective,  but  condemning  modern  protestantism  for  taking 
advantage  of  Luther’s  one-sidedness  to  leave  out  the  deeper 
ethical  implications  of  Christianity,  ignoring  the  requirement  of 
following  Christ,  and  “taking  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.’’ 

The  ideas  which  were  to  play  a  part  in  the  grandiose  agita¬ 
tion  that  followed  some  years  later,  as  the  climax  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  career,  were  now  laid  down  in  the  religious  literature  as 
a  whole.  But  as  yet  they  were  brought  to  bear  at  a  distance 
from  the  actual  situation,  in  the  form  of  imaginative  delinea¬ 
tions,  suggesting  no  other  requirement  to  the  reader  than  con¬ 
cession,  admission  and  personal  humiliation  under  the  ideal. 

IX 

From  September,  1851,  to  December,  1854,  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  steady  stream  of  publications  flowing  from  Kierke¬ 
gaard’s  pen  ever  since  the  year  1843.  His  reflection  had  not 
become  sterile,  but  its  energy  was  consumed  in  self-preparation 
for  a  new  role,  one  more  decisive  than  any  he  had  yet  played, 
as  the  journals  of  the  period  bear  witness.  He  was  engaged  in 
probing  the  distance  between  modem  life  and  the  ideals  which 
it  professes;  and  particularly,  his  reflection  seized  upon  the 
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difference  between  the  life  of  Christendom  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament.  As  always,  his  thought  was  im¬ 
passioned,  pregnant  with  indignation  and  scorn.  Financial 
worries,  which  had  assailed  him  for  some  time,  helped  to  mature 
his  personality,  and  there  are  indications  that  Kierkegaard 
began,  during  this  period,  a  course  of  self-discipline  by  means 
of  ascetic  exercises,  to  replace  the  somewhat  luxurious  life  he 
had  permitted  himself  earlier  to  lead. 

Then,  in  the  year  1854,  came  an  opportunity  which,  in 
view  of  his  previous  publications,  appealed  to  him  as  a  challenge 
that  must  be  squarely  met.  In  the  fall  of  1853,  Bishop  Mynster 
died.  He  had  been  a  pulpiteer  of  great  ability,  and  as  bishop 
he  had  ruled  the  church  with  a  strong  and  conservative  hand. 
Kierkegaard  maintained  close  personal  relations  with  him, 
Mynster  having  been  his  father’s  pastor.  He  admired  his 
ability,  and  had  frequently  defended  him  against  attacks  which 
he  deemed  unjustified.  But  he  had  not  hesitated  to  let  him 
know  where  and  how  far  he  differed  from  him.  A  few  weeks 
after  Mynster’s  death.  Professor  Martensen  (whose  Christian 
Dogmatics  had  so  wide  a  vogue  in  theological  circles  at  one 
lime)  preached  a  memorial  sermon  in  which  the  late  bishop  was 
eulogized  as  “one  more  link  in  the  holy  chain  of  witnesses  for 
the  Truth,  stretching  all  the  way  from  the  days  of  the  apostles 
to  our  own  times.  ”  This  idealization  of  Bishop  Mynster  seemed 
to  Kierkegaard  an  impudent  falsification  of  the  Christian  ideal, 
symptomatic  of  that  demoralization  to  which  Christendom  as 
a  whole  was  subject.  He  wrote  at  once  a  brief  but  emphatic 
protest.  Professor  Martensen  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
bishopric,  and  hence  Kierkegaard  postponed  publication  until 
the  appointment  was  announced,  so  as  to  avoid  entanglement 
with  political  cross-currents  and  other  irrelevant  considerations. 
Martensen  received  the  appointment,  and  in  December,  1854, 
the  article  was  published,  in  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Cbpenhagen.  It  places  in  question  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  Bishop  Mynster  was  a  witness  for  the  Truth,  maintaining 
that  both  as  regards  the  content  of  his  preaching  and  the  form 
of  his  personal  life  Bishop  Mynster  fell  far  short  of  the  Christian 
ideal  of  a  witness.  It  accuses  Professor  Martensen  of  playing 
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Christianity,  just  as  children  play  at  being  soldiers.  This 
decisive  attack  upon  the  ideal  legitimation  of  the  established 
order  created  a  sensation,  and  naturally  awakened  a  storm 
of  protest.  Kierkegaard  was  accused  of  attacking  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  and  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  grave;  of  a  lack 
of  earnestness  of  purpose;  of  an  overweening  personal  pride; 
of  being  insane;  and  of  whatever  else  the  wounded  feelings  of 
his  antagonists  could  invent.  But  Kierkegaard  brushed  objec¬ 
tions  and  objectors  aside,  keeping  straight  to  his  main  theme, 
and  maintaining  it  with  increasing  intensity.  For  four  months, 
publishing  altogether  a  score  of  articles  at  irregular  intervals, 
Kierkegaard  kept  up  the  agitation  in  the  columns  of  Fadre- 
londet.  It  quickly  became  clear  that  here  was  no  attack  upon 
the  reputation  of  Bishop  Mynster,  as  that  phrase  would  be 
ordinarily  understood,  but  that  Denmark  was  confronted  with 
a  most  searching  critique  of  the  whole  established  order  which 
Bishop  Mynster  represented. 

“If  Bishop  Mj’nster  is  a  witness  for  the  Truth,  then  every  clergyman  in  the 
country,  as  even  the  blindest  can  see,  is  also  a  witness  for  the  Truth.  .  .  .  What 
we  call  being  a  clergyman,  priest,  or  bishop,  is  a  means  of  livelihood,  just  like 
every  other  in  the  conununity ;  and  a  means  of  livelihood  carried  on,  if  you  please, 
^^nthin  a  community  where  all  call  themselves  Christians,  where  there  is  there¬ 
fore  not  the  slightest  danger  connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  but  where  on  the  contrary  this  situation  in  life  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  attractive.  Now  I  ask:  Is  there  the  slightest 
resemblance  between  these  clergymen,  priests,  bishops,  and  what  Christ  calls 
his  witnesses?  Or  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  call  such  clergymen,  priests,  bishops, 
‘witnesses’  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament — as  ridiculous  as  to  call  field 
maneuvres  in  time  of  peace,  war? 

“But  Bishop  Martensen  persists  in  calling  them  witnesses,  witnesses  for  the 
Truth.  If  the  clergy  understood  their  own  interests  in  the  matter,  they  would 
without  delay  petition  the  Bishop  to  give  up  this  terminology,  which  puts  the 
whole  profession,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  ridiculous  light.  For  I  know  several  most 
respectable  and  able,  very  able,  clerg>'men;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
whole  kingdom  there  is  not  one,  who  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  witness  for 
the  Truth  does  not  present  a  comic  figure.” 

With  rapid  strides  and  bold  strokes  Kierkegaard  advanced 
to  the  position  that  the  notion  of  a  Christian  people  or  nation 
is  an  illusion,  that  a  Christianity  with  official  sanction  and 
authority  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that 
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Protestantism  in  general  is  a  slily  dishonest  perversion  of 
Christianity,  and  that  New  Testament  Christianity  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  non-existent  in  modern  states  that  it  is  nonsense  even 
to  talk  of  a  reformation,  there  being  nothing  to  reform.  In 
two  separately  published  leaflets  the  situation  was  intensified 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  “Whoever  you  are,  my  friend, 
and  whatever  your  life  may  be,  by  refusing  any  longer  to  take 
jxirt  (if  you  have  hitherto  done  so)  in  the  public  worship  as  it  is 
now  conducted,  with  the  pretense  of  being  the  New  Testament 
Christianity,  you  will  have  one  less  crime,  and  a  heavy  one, 
upon  your  conscience;  for  you  will  no  longer  take  part  in  making 
a  mockery  of  God.”  ....  And  shortly  after  this  pronounce¬ 
ment,  he  sharply  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  the  clergy  were  bound  by  oath  to  the  New  Testament;  and 
then  went  on  to  apply  the  words  of  Christ  in  Matthew  23:29-33 
and  Luke  1 1 :47-48,  without  reservation,  to  an  official  Christian¬ 
ity  of  every  description,  and  j>articularly  that  of  the  Danish 
church. 

The  last  week  in  May,  Kierkegaard  began  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet  called  The  Moment,  of  which  altogether  nine 
numbers  appeared  up  to  the  end  of  September.  A  tenth  num¬ 
ber  was  made  ready  for  publication,  but  its  appearance  was 
delayed  by  Kierkegaard’s  last  illness,  so  that  it  came  to  be 
published  posthumously.  In  these  stirring  pamphlets  the 
agitation  is  carried  on  to  its  last  consequences,  and  the  measure 
of  the  distance  between  the  Christian  ideal  and  the  actual  life 
of  the  Christian  world,  is  taken  with  a  certainty  and  an  accuracy 
that  leaves  no  illusion  unexposed.  “He  was  a  great  agitator,” 
says  Brandes.  “His  soul  was  full  to  the  brim  with  a  living 
indignation;  he  had  the  language  completely  in  his  power;  by 
his  religious  writings  he  had  trained  himself  to  speak  the  plain 
man’s  tongue;  and  his  quiver  was  full  of  the  sharpest  arrows  of 
wit.  He  was  just  the  man  to  carry  on  an  agitation  of  which 
the  nineteenth  century  will  scarcely  see  the  equal.  He  united 
the  personal  weight  of  a  La  Salle  to  the  eloquence  of  an  O’Con¬ 
nell  and  the  biting  scorn  of  a  Dean  Swift.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  his  procedure.  One  must  see  how  he  chisels  his  scorn 
into  linguistic  form,  and  hammers  the  word  until  it  shapes 


itself  into  the  greatest  possible,  the  bloodiest  injury — without 
for  a  moment  ceasing  to  be  the  vehicle  of  an  idea.” 

His  purpose  was  ideal.  He  had  no  finite  end  in  view,  no 
prop>osal  of  a  changed  organization,  no  displacement  of  authori¬ 
ties,  no  derogation  of  persons,  nothing  but  a  clarification  of  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  direction  of  greater  honesty  and  sincerity. 
For  those  who  wondered  what  his  motive  might  be,  he  replied: 
“I  want  honesty.  I  do  not  represent  Christian  severity  as 
over  against  Christian  mildness;  by  no  means.  I  represent 

neither  severity  nor  mildness,  I  stand  for  human  honesty . 

And  if  the  human  race  or  my  contemporaries  wish  honestly, 
sincerely,  frankly,  openly,  to  rebel  against  Christianity,  and  to 
say  to  God,  ‘We  cannot  and  will  not  subject  ourselves  to  this 
power,’ —  well  and  good;  provided  this  be  done  openly,  frankly 
and  sincerely,  then,  however  strange  it  may  seem  for  me  to  say 
this,  I  am  with  them;  for  I  want  honesty.” 

In  October,  1855,  he  fell  in  a  faint  on  the  street,  and  was 
taken  to  a  hospital.  In  the  notes  of  the  young  interne  who 
kept  an  account  of  the  case,  there  are  incorporated  certain 
expressions  to  which  Kierkegaard  gave  utterance.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  the  first  day’s  journal:  “He  considers  his  disease 
mortal.  His  death  is  necessary  to  the  cause  he  has  used  all  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  powers  to  further,  the  cause  for  which 
alone  he  has  lived,  and  which  he  considers  himself  especially 
called  and  fitted  to  serve;  whence  the  great  intellectual  powers 
with  which  he  has  been  endowed,  in  connection  with  so  frail  a 
body.  If  he  were  to  live,  he  would  have  to  continue  his  religious 
agitation.  But  people  would  soon  tire  of  it;  if  he  dies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  his  cause  will  be  maintained,  and  as 
he  thinks,  its  victory.”  On  the  11th  of  November  he  died, 
forty-two  years  and  six  months  old.  It  appeals  as  a  fitting 
poetic  symbolism  that  the  patrimony  which  had  made  his  untir¬ 
ing  literary  labors  possible  should  have  been  found  just  ex¬ 
hausted  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

X 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  reputation 
that  Kierkegaard  might  have  attained,  and  the  extent  of  the 
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influence  he  might  have  exerted,  if  he  had  written  in  one  of  the 
major  European  languages,  instead  of  in  the  tongue  of  one  of 
the  smallest  countries  in  the  world.  An  idealism  more  powerful 
and  more  consistent  than  that  of  either  Emerson  or  Carlyle,  a 
democratic  individualism  as  thorough-going  as  the  aristocratic 
individualism  of  Nietszche,  and  presented  with  an  equally 
passionate  intensity,  an  ethical  voluntarism  clothed  in  a  literary 
form  as  persuasive  as  that  of  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy,  and  a 
sf>ecies  of  pragmatism  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  worked 
out  than  that  of  either  James  or  Bergson — these  qualities  must 
have  attracted  world-wide  attention.  And  yet,  he  himself 
believed  that  the  limitations  under  which  he  was  compelled  to 
labor,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  any  effective  opposition  from 
the  outside,  was  a  necessary  factor  in  the  peculiar  development 
of  his  personality,  and  one  demanded  by  his  peculiar  task.  Had 
he  written  in  English  or  in  German  there  would  have  naturally 
been  enough  significant  opposition  to  have  consumed  a  great 
part  of  his  energy  in  external  polemic.  As  it  was,  the  outward 
opposition  was  negligible;  he  was  compelled  to  set  his  own 
standard  and  to  be  his  own  critic.  His  reflection  was  thus 
turned  inward  in  a  greater  measure  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible;  this  he  regarded  as  essential  for  the  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture  it  was  his  mission  to  produce.  This  literature  will  always 
remain  in  one  sense  a  luxury;  it  does  not  have  the  kind  of  one¬ 
sidedness  which  would  adapt  it  for  the  foundation  of  a  school 
or  the  promotion  of  a  movement.  Nevertheless,  it  is  bound  to 
have  an  enduring  significance,  for  it  “delineates  the  essential 
thought-determinations  of  life,  and  of  individual  existence,  in 
a  manner  more  dialectically  precise  and  more  emotionally 
primitive  than  anything  comparable  to  be  found  in  any  modern 
literature.” 
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\  Q.  v\  .  1£L 
TEGNfiR’S  GERDA 

For  every  student  of  Swedish  literature  it  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret  that  the  poem  Gerda  was  never  finished,  for  the  theme 
must  have  suggested  to  Tegner  much  that  was  vital  to  his  ideal 
of  poetry  and  of  life.  The  fact  that  in  his  old  age  Tegner  turned 
back  to  this  theme  which  he  had  begun  over  twenty  years  before 
(1820),  proves  that  the  poet  thought  well  of  his  work  and 
therefore  had  never  entirely  relinquished  his  purpose  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  His  biographer,  Bottiger,^  says  that  Tegner  considered 
Gerda  as  his  favorite  poem  (dlsklingsdikt),  and  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  Tegn^r’s  modesty  and  his  tendency  to  underrate  his  own 
works  (even  his  Frithiofssaga),  we  may  be  justified  in  the 
belief  that  if  in  his  last  days  he  had  been  granted  the  strength 
to  complete  this  work  upon  which  his  heart  was  set,  he  would 
have  given  to  the  world  a  poem  equal  in  beauty  and  in  pro¬ 
fundity  of  thought  to  the  Frithiofssaga. 

Indeed,  the  fragment  Gerda  is  one  of  those  literary  torsos 
which  suggest  the  outlines  of  a  master-piece.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
important  task  to  analyse  the  literary  features  of  this  work, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  poem  as 
Tegner  intended  it  to  be  in  its  completed  form.  The  question 
naturally  first  arises  why  the  legend  of  Axel  Hvide  and  Gerda 
should  have  so  attracted  Tegner  as  to  induce  him  to  write 
a  poem  which  was  to  hold  his  interests  thruout  so  long  a  period 
of  his  life  and  to  which  he  himself  attached  so  much  importance. 
To  this  question  I  shall  in  the  following  analysis  endeavor  to 
suggest  an  answer,  which  I  offer,  however,  only  as  a  tentative 
solution  based  upon  the  poet’s  natural  proclivities  and  literary 
associations. 

In  Gerda  the  main  theme  consists  in  the  favorite  thesis  of  the 
Romanticists,  viz.,  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism.  In  connection  with  Gerda’s  conversion  to  Christian- 

*  Esaias  Tegn^rs  Samlade  Skrifter,  Stockholm,  1893,  1,  p.  470. 
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ity  the  poet  was,  according  to  Schuck  and  Warburg,*  also  to 
have  treated  the  great  question  of  “renunciation  in  love,”  just 
as  in  his  Axel  (1822)  and  in  his  Frithiofssaga  (1825).  But  since 
the  ideal  of  self-abnegation  is  essential  to  the  Christian  religion, 
we  may  believe  that  in  Gerda,  just  as  in  the  Frithiofssaga,  the 
love-theme  must  have  been  secondary  to  the  great  question  at 
stake,  which  in  reality  was  the  motif  of  the  poem,  viz.,  the 
conversion  to  Christian  ideals. 

We  know®  that  even  before  the  appearance  of  Oehlen- 
schlager’s  Haakon  Jarl  in  1807,  Tegner  had  hoped  to  give 
dramatic  treatment  to  the  great  conflict  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism,  and  that  he  had  even  begun  a  tragedy  (i.e.. 
Blot  Sven)  upon  this  subject.  However,  he  abandoned  his 
project,  no  doubt  because  he  realized  that  he  was  a  poet  rather 
than  a  dramatist  and  therefore  could  not  treat  this  theme  in 
such  dramatic  form  as  might  favorably  compare  with  Oehlen- 
schlager’s  Haakon  Jarl.  Nevertheless,  he  intended®  to  return 

*  Cf.  Schiick  och  Warburg,  lUustrerad  Svensk  Litteraturhistoria,  Stockholm, 
1897,  II,  p.  706:  “Liksom  Frithiof  och  Axel  skulle  kfven  den  hafva  behandlat 
fOrsakelse  i  kulek.” 

•Letter  to  Martina  von  Schwerin,  Lund,  Oct.  4,  1821;  also  his  letter  to 
G.  F.  Akerhjelm,  Jan.  22, 1826. 

•  “Majligtvis  iterkommer  jag  en  ging  dertill;”  letter  to  Martina  von 
Schwerin,  Lund,  Oct.  4,  1821. 

Cf.  also  his  letter  (1842)  to  Brinkman,  in  which  he  states  that  Gerda  treats 
of  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  in  continuation  of  the  theme 
already  expounded  in  the  canto  Fifrsoningen  of  the  Frithiofssaga'.  “DSr  Frithiof 
slutar,  vidtar  Gerda.  Frigan  kr  om  striden  mellan  kristendom  och  hedendom, 
s&vkl  i  slutet  af  F.  som  i  borjan  af  Gerda.” 

It  seems  probable  that  the  reason  why  Tegn6r  laid  Gerda  aside  was  because 
this  theme  (i.e.,  the  conversion  thesis)  was  amply  covered  by  the  Frithiofssaga 
to  which  he  accordingly  devoted  his  whole  attention.  To  be  sure,  the  loss  of  his 
manuscript  Jdtlen  Finn  (cf.  letter  to  J.  .4dlerbeth,  1822)  interfered  with  Tegn6r’s 
resolution  to  complete  the  cycle  of  poems  entitled  Helgonabacken,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Tegn6r  conceived  of  Jdtten  Finn  as  an  original  part  of  his 
Gerda.  In  1825  he  wrote  Martina  von  Schwerin  that  he  was  working  upon  a 
poem  entitled  Helgonabacken  eller  Minnen  af  Lund  (according  to  Bottiger, 
Tegn6r  also  used  the  preposition  frin),  which  was  to  contain  much  that  reflected 
his  own  personal  relations.  The  Frithiofssaga  was  completed  in  this  year  (1825) 
and  no  doubt  the  Frithiofssaga,  especially  Afskedet,  also  reflect®  the  poet’s 
personal  relations  to  Martina  von  Schwerin  (cf.  Otto  Sylwan,  “Tegn6r’s 
FrUhiofssaga,"  Edda,  X,  4,  1919,  p.  220  f.). 
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to  this  theme  and  did  so  later  in  his  two  poems,  the  Frithiofssaga 
and  Gerda,  both  of  which  he  began  about  the  year  1819. 

The  fact  that  Tegner  changed  the  title  of  his  work  from 
Helgonabacken  eller  Minnen  fran  Lund  to  Gerda  indicates  that 
the  poet  realized  that  his  work  was  not  merely  a  lyric  poem 
representing  a  series  of  episodes  in  connection  with  the  folk 
legend,  but  that  it  was  in  reality  an  epic  poem,  telling  the  story 
of  Gerda  and  her  conversion  to  Christianity;  just  as  the  Frithiofs- 
saga  was  an  epic  poem,  telling  the  story  of  Frithiof’s  life  and 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  (i.e.,  to  Christian  ideals). 

Both  Gerda  and  the  Frithiofssaga  were  based  upon  national 
(i.e.,  Scandinavian)  legends,  both  were  love  stories  and  both 
had  as  the  basis  of  their  conception  the  conversion  thesis,  i.e., 
the  conversion  of  a  heathen  heart  to  Christian  ideals,  which  in 
a  conventional  sense  belonged  in  general  to  the  Romantic  School 
but  in  its  ulterior  and  spiritual  sense  belonged  in  particular  to 
Tegner,  as  the  expounder  of  Christian  ideals  in  poetic  form. 
Both  Gerda  and  the  Frithiofssaga  were  religious  as  well  as 
Romantic  poems,  the  product  of  Tegner’s  literary  genius  at  the 
zenith  of  his  strength  and  inspiration.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  literary  features  of  the  Frithiofssaga  throw 
much  light  upon  the  nature  of  Gerda,  and  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  interpret  in  Gerda  much  which  seems  to  have  a  literary  and 
spiritual  affinity  with  the  Frithiofssaga. 

The  year  1820,  when  Tegner  turned  from  Gerda  to  complete 
his  Frithiofssaga,  was  one  of  joyful  hopes  for  the  future.  In 
his  poem  Sdngen  (1819)  Tegner  says: 

Den  gjUne  lyran  skall  ej  klinga 
Om  kval,  dem  sjalf  jag  diktat  bar, 

Ty  skaldens  sorger  aro  inga, 

Och  singens  hinunel  evigt  klar. 

Certainly  this  joyful  tone  was  fully  preserved  in  the  poem 
introductory  to  Gerda  (i.e.,  Jatten  Finn),  where  exactly  the  same 
spirit  of  burlesque  humor  appears  as  in  the  Frithiofssaga.^  Nor 

*  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  description  of  King  Ring’s  embassy  and  his 
suit  for  Ingeborg’s  hand,  the  wrestling  bout  between  Frithiof  and  Atle, 
Frithiof’s  acrobatic  feats  in  Isfarten  and  in  Frithiof  p&  hafvet: 
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is  there  anywhere  in  the  fragment  any  evidence  of  that  “anlag 
for  vemod  och  tungsinnighet”  which  characterises  both  Frithiof 
and  Ingeborg;  Tegn^r  seems  to  have  kept  thruout  the  poem 
“the  eternally  clear  heaven  of  song.” 

Just  as  in  the  first  canto  of  the  Frithiofssaga  {Frithiof  och 
Ingeborg,  an  idyllic  tone  is  likewise  reflected  in  the  first  canto 
of  Gerda  where  the  poet  introduces  us  into  the  primitive  and 
Utopian  habitat*  of  the  giantess.  The  sentimentality  of  the 
Frithiofssaga  is  lacking,  but  the  same  Rousseauian  atmosphere 
of  primitive  civilization,  undisturbed  by  the  conventions  of 
modern  society,  is  represented  with  far  greater  directness  and 
simplicity.  If  the  influence  of  St.  Pierre’s  Paul  et  Virginie  is 
present  in  the  canto  Frithiof  och  Ingeborg,  as  Sylwan  suggests 
(ibid.,  p.  214),  then  this  influence  is  still  more  clearly  in  evidence 
in  the  description  of  Gerda’s  home,  where  all  nature  serves 


Som  en  mird  han  flog 
uti  masten  opp, 
och  der  satt  han  hog 
och  s&g  ned  frin  topp. 

Otto  Sylwan  (“Tegnfirs  Frithiofssaga"  Edda,  X,  4, 1919,  p.  220  ff.)  attrib¬ 
utes  this  spirit  of  burlesque  humor  to  the  influence  of  Wieland.  No  doubt 
Tegndr  owed  something  to  Wieland  especially  for  his  inspiration  in  portraying 
the  graceful  and  the  sensual  features  of  love;  cf.  his  reference  to  Wieland  in  his 
poem  Vid  en  horgarflickas  graf  (1804).  But  the  tendency  to  burlesque  humor 
was  undoubtedly  native  also  to  Tegnfir,  as  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  his  poem 
Eskulap  (1804)  or  in  Halkan  (1819)  or  in  Hammerspik  (1815).  Tegn^r’s  good 
humor  may  also  be  detected  in  his  poems  Jorden  och  irstiderna,  Forlofvade  och 
gifla  of  1806. 

•  In  the  description  of  the  subterranean  caverns  (bergets  jdUesalar)  with 
their  treasures  Tegn6r  indulges  in  that  love  of  splendor  which  characterizes 
especially  his  Frithiofssaga.  Before  describing  these  wonderful  treasures  he 
says; 

Underliga  ting  att  se 
voro  der,  och  m&nga  de. 
just  as  in  Frithiof  hos  Angantyr  he  says: 

der  mycket  var  att  skUda, 
som  Frithiof  ej  sett  forr. 

Then  follows  in  both  poems  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things  with  which  the  chamber  is  equipped  and  which  fill  the  guest  with  a 
sense  of  admiration  and  awe. 
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man  in  absolute  love  and  harmony;  even  the  wild  beasts  are 
tamed^  and  man  without  effort  wrests  from  earth  the  fruits 
of  nature.  Tegner  again  utilized  the  Utopian  theme  in  his 
Frithiofssaga  when  Frithiof  (Afskedet)  depicts  for  Ingeborg 
their  new  home  in  the  South  where  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  to  be 
restored  amid  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Greece. 

In  his  Romantic  fervor  the  poet  seems,  however,  to  have 
transgressed  the  limits  which  he  had  set  for  Gerda  as  an  un¬ 
sophisticated  child  of  nature.  Gerda’s  entirely  concrete  and 
objective  religion  is  hardly  compatible  with  that  subjective 
Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Romanticists,  which  identifies 
God  with  nature.  Yet  the  reason  she  gives  for  sleeping  in  the 
tree-top  is  that  there  she  is  nearer  to  heaven  and  its  divine 
inspiration.  Thus,  a  primitive  Utopian  ideal  is  blended  with  a 
spiritual  sentiment  characteristic  of  the  Romantic  philosophers: 

Friare  jag  andas  der, 
ty  det  himmdska  dr  ndr, 
och  de  stora  tankar  siiga 
opp  uridet  odndeliga, 
och  den  gamla  Natten  ser 
vanligt  pi  sin  dotter  ner. 

Evidently  the  poet  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  glorify 
thru  Gerda  this  divine  inspiration  which  he  himself  felt  in 
communion  with  nature.  The  serenity  of  nature  at  even-tide 
inspires  the  poet  with  immortal  thoughts  (just  as  it  does  Gerda) ; 
at  such  moments  heaven  is  nearer  (“det  himmelska  ar  nar”) 
and  man  receives  the  influx  of  the  Infinite  (“och  de  stora 
tanka  stiga  opp  ur  det  oandeliga”).  just  as  Tegner  says,  for 
instance,  in  Efter  talets  slut  vid  Gustaf  Adolf sfesten  (1832): 

^  Langre  fram  bland  hoga  lindar 

sprang  en  hjord  af  tama  hindar; 
tama  elgkor  deribland 
slickade  p&  Gerdas  hand. 


( 
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Det  gifves  stundar  i  ett  jordiskt  lif, 
heist  sedan  dagen  slutat*  af  sitt  kif 
och  soft  sin  korta  frojd,  sin  korta  smSrta, 
d4  menskan  hvilar  invid  nattens  hjerta 
och  hogre  tankar,  hdtlre  kdnslor  sli 
sin  rot  i  hjertan,  som  dem  ej  forsmi. 

In  this  philosophic  contemplation  of  nature  (alien  to  Gerda's 
untutored  mind)  the  influence  of  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
(1743)  is  plainly  evident. 

In  the  Frithiofssaga  the  Utopian  ideal  was  merely  incidental, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  no  essential  bearing  upon  the  motif  of  the 
poem,  i.e.,  Frithiof’s  conversion  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  in  Gerda  the  life  of  primitive  virtue  and  sim¬ 
plicity  was  synonymous  with  Gerda’s  religion  and  therefore 
represented  a  most  vital  factor  in  the  motif  of  the  poem. 
Evidently  the  legendary  Gerda  assumed  in  Tegner’s  mind  a 
symbolic  figure  identical  with  that  of  Svea,  as  she  once  was  in 
all  the  glory  of  her  heathen  health,  strength  and  virtue.  Gerda, 
therefore,  incorporates  all  the  ancient  virtues  of  the  Swedish 
race. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  in  Gerda,  as  in  Svea  (1811), 
the  poet  availed  himself  of  the  Utopian  ideal  as  a  patriotic 
appeal  for  the  moral  regeneration*  of  the  Swedish  nation;  a 
Romantic  theme  became  thus  utilized  for  national  ends.  Just 
as  in  Svea  the  poet  had  depicted  the  degeneration  of  the  national 
character,  due  to  the  contamination  of  modern  social  influences, 
and  had  lamented  the  loss  of  that  primitive  virtue  which  had 
raised  Sweden  to  a  great  military  and  cultural  nation,  so  too  in 
Gerda  he  depicts  (in  the  mouth  of  Gerda)  the  cowardly,  hypo¬ 
critical  and  sickly  race  whose  ancestors  had  been  the  heroes 
of  the  sagas  and  fit  companions  of  the  Gods. 

*  Cf.  the  elegy  Elof  Tegnfr  (1815): 

Och  di  och  di  jag  dikta  vill  ett  qvade, 

heist  sedan  qvdllen  spSnt  sitt  jlor  bring  bergen 
och  himlens  stjemor  spegla  sig  i  sj5n. 
and  Fridsroster  (1808): 

Qvkllen  kr  med  friden  slagt. 
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In  Svea  he  says: 

Jag  alskar  dig  ej,  tid, 
som  smilar  ofver  oss  i  falsk  och  veklig  frid. 

Mig  glader  stonnens  sus  och  fadrens  stora  minnen; 
jag  alskar  deras  mod  och  deras  hoga  sinnen, 
d&  Nordens  son  ej  an  tog  andras  seder  an 
och  njot  hvad  jorden  gaf,  och  tilte  som  en  man. 

Bort  med  den  falska  konst,  som  sinnets  kraft  forvekar, 
och  flardens  tomma  pr41  och  yppighetens  lekar! — 
as  in  Gerda  he  says: 

och  ett  starkt  och  klarsint  slagte 
fadrens  fria  jord  betackte 
och  frin  slagfalt  och  frin  v&g 
djerft  till  djerfva  gudar  sig.* 

Nu  en  matt  och  sjuklig  lara, 
utan  merg  och  utan  ara, 
smyger  som  en  feber  i 
Nordens  kropp,  nyss  sund  och  fri, 
blott  fbrsonar,  blott  fbrenar, 
talar  frid  och  svaghet  menar, 
af  allt  stort  och  kraftigt  glomsk, 
gr&tmild,  hycklande  och  Idmsk. 

Altho  Gerda’s  words  have  reference  to  the  Christian  religion 
which  the  heathen  Norsemen  regarded  as  a  cowardly  and 
contemptible  doctrine  that  undermined  the  primitive  heathen 
virtues,  yet  it  is  clear  that  Tegner  here  had  the  same  thought  in 
mind  as  in  Svea,  viz.,  the  degeneration  of  the  Swedish  national 

•  Cf.  these  four  verses  in  Gerda  with  the  following  in  Svar  pd  Atterboms 
intrddeslal  i  svenska  akademicn  (1840): 

Der  bodde  fordom  i  det  hoga  Norden 
frin  hedenhos  en  kraftig  att, 
omtilig  om  sin  frihet  och  sin  ratt, 
med  hirda  hander  och  med  hirda  sinnen, 
och  ofver  vigor,  ofver  dal  och  slatt 
fdrblodde  deras  vilda  strider. 

In  the  poetic  expression  of  this  ideal,  viz.  the  primitive  virtue  of  the 
Swedish  race,  Tegn6r  reflects  the  sentiments  of  Geijer’s  Manhem  (1811)  which 
to  a  large  degree  served  him  as  a  model  for  his  Svea;  cf.,  for  instance,  the  opening 
verses  of  Manhem: 

Det  var  en  tid,  det  bodde  uti  Norden 
en  storsint  att,  beredd  for  frid  som  krig. 

Di,  ingens  slav  och  ingens  herre  vorden, 
hvar  odalbonde  var  en  man  for  sig. 


character  and  the  loss  of  that  primitive  virtue  which  was  once 
the  pride  of  the  Swedish  race. 

In  the  last  canto  of  the  Frithiofssaga  (Forsoningen)  in  which 
Tegner  brings  about  the  inner  conversion  of  his  hero,  the  priest 
of  Balder  unites^®  the  salient  virtues  (i.e.,  strength,  courage, 
etc.)  of  the  Old  Norse  religion  with  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity  (i.e.,  piety,  love,  forgiveness,  etc.).  Frithiof’s 
heathen  virtues  are  thereby  naturally  incorporated  into  and 
blended  with  these  new  ideals,  which  to  be  realized  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  ancient,  primitive  virtues  that  alone  lent 
to  the  ancient  viking  the  quality  of  vitality  and  true  heroism. 
Evidently  in  Gerda  too  Tegner  sought  the  same  solution  for  his 
motif  (i.e.,  the  blending  of  the  heathen  with  the  Christian 
virtues),  for  Axel  Hvide,  who  here  is  the  spokesman  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  clearly  recognizes  the  true  worth  of  Gerda’s  heathen 
virtues  and  realizes  that  they  are  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
new  ideals  of  the  Christian  religion  must  rest.  He  says: 

Denna  Gerda,  bur  hon  hatar 
fridens  l^ra,  bur  bon  matar 
Odens  korpar  i  sin  barm, 
anmrs  for  allt  ddell  varmi 

There  is  something  in  Gerda  akin  to  a  Valkyrie  in  the  majestic 
beauty  of  her  warlike  spirit,  which  is,  however,  tempered  with 
chivalrous  ideals.  In  her  one  is  reminded  of  the  heroic  figure 
of  Tegner’s  Charles  XII  (1818)  who  represents  the  masculine 
ideal  of  Svea  with  drawn  sword,  but  tender  and  noble  at  heart, 
that  giant  of  a  by-gone  age  to  whom  the  poet  listened  as  he  told 
the  story  of  Axel  Roos  and  his  Russian  bride 

Der  slog  sd  stort  ett  bjerta, 
uti  bans  svenska  barm, 
i  glkdje  som  i  smarta 
bloU  fdr  del  rdlla  varm. 

“En  bamlek  blott  Sr  frombet,  ej  forent  med  kraft.” 

‘‘  Tbe  meeting  of  Axel  Roos  and  Maria  bas  many  points  in  common  with 
that  between  Axel  Hvide  and  Gerda.  Tbe  two  lovers  are  brought  together 
accidently;  the  maidens  (Maria  and  Gerda)  are  both  of  a  different  race  than 
their  lovers;  and  both  are  described  as  possessing  the  same  type  of  physical 
beauty  (dark  complexioned  with  sturdy  limbs  but  refined  and  delicate  contours) 


In  Gerda,  as  in  Charles  XII,  there  is  that  same  self-reliant 
character,  sublime  courage  and  defiance  of  the  enemy,  which 
every  true  son  of  the  North  has  inherited  from  the  Viking  Age: 

An  i  dag  hvar  Nordens  son 
kommer  ej  s4  latt  ifrin 
jatten  i  sitt  brost,  som  pockar 
jamt  pk  sjelfbest&nd  och  lockar 
jamt  till  uppror  eller  knot 
alia  himlcns  makter  mot. 

Nordens  kraft  Sr  trots,  och  falla 
kr  en  seger  for  oss  alia, 
ty  fbrr  an  man  foil  till  slut, 
tick  man  andi  kampa  ut. 

just  as  Tegner  says  of  Charles  XII: 

I  med-  och  motging  lika, 
sin  lyckas  dfverman, 
han  kunde  icke  vika 
blott  falla  kunde  han. 

or  of  Frithiof  {Afskedet): 

Hur  glad,  hur  trotsig,  hur  fdrhoppningsfull! 

Han  satter  spetsen  af  sitt  goda  svard 
pi  nomans  brost  och  sager:  Du  shall  vika! 

As  Axel  Hvide  contemplates  these  virtues  in  Gerda,  he 
idealizes  her  in  his  love.  Out  from  the  inanimate  beauty  of 
the  metal  and  rock  (of  which  she  is  by  nature  a  part)  shines  a 
soul  undeveloped  but  untainted,  the  impersonation  of  a  cruder 
but  sounder  and  more  virtuous  age: 

Hvarfor  skymtar  Gerdas  bild, 
hog,  men  sallsam, — skon,  men  vild, 
fram  ur  speglande  metallen, 
kikar  utur  bergkrystallen? 

Vore  hon  allenast  dopt! 

Vore  hennes  sjil  blott  kopt 
frin  de  morka  makters  skara! 

Gud  mi  hennes  sjal  bevaral 

and  as  exerting  a  powerful  sensual  influence  upon  the  surprised  youth.  It  is 
possible  that  Tegnir  retained  in  Axel  an  indistinct  impression  of  that  atmos¬ 
phere  which  surrounded  Axel  Hvide  and  his  meeting  with  the  beautiful  giantess. 
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To  rescue  such  a  soul  from  the  sinister  doctrines  of  revenge  and 
hatred  for  the  race  of  man  was  to  be  the  crowning  effort  of  the 
true  Christian.  “The  dark  powers”  that  beset  her  soul  were 
exactly  the  same  as  harassed  Frithiof  and  weighed  upon  him  as 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear,  until  the  light  of  Christian  love 
dispelled  the  darkness.  Thus  Frithiof  cries  out  {Frithiof  pa  sin 
faders  hog) : 


Hvart  Hidings  did,  i  vredens  stund  bedrifvet, 
det  ar  bans  verk,  iir  morka  makters  gdrd. 

and  again: 


Tag  bort  din  borda,  jag  kan  den  ej  bara, 
qvaf  i  min  sjal  de  morka  skuggors  spel. 

Christianity  was  to  bring  light  and  consolation  to  the  sinner 
(Frithiof)  and  to  the  heathen  (Gerda). 

Since  Axel  Hvide  has  not  yet  (i.e.,  in  the  first  canto)  entered 
the  priesthood  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Gerda,  his  religious 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  the  portrayal  of  the  cathedral  at 
Lund,  is  rather  surprising.  But  Tegner  has  evidently  invested 
his  hero,  just  as  he  did  Frithiof,  with  much  of  his  own  self. 
In  describing  the  cathedral  at  Lund,  the  poet  reveals  the  same 
ecstatic  mood  of  pious  veneration  as  he  does  in  Nattvardsbarnen, 
or  in  the  description  of  Balder’s  temple  in  the  last  canto  of  the 
Frithiof ssaga.  That  Gerda  is  not  in  the  least  moved  by  this 
ecstatic  apotheosis  of  the  Christian  ritual  or  by  the  outward 
expression  of  the  esthetic  side  of  the  Christian  religion  is  quite 
natural,  since  as  a  child  of  nature  she  cannot  comprehend 
artificial  beauty.  An  inward  conversion  is  necessary,  as  in 
Frithiof ’s  case,  since  she,  like  Frithiof,  still  believes  in  the  heathen 
doctrine  of  revenge.  The  poet,  then,  most  probably  intended  to 
portray  a  tragic  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion 
within  Gerda’s  heart.  Gerda’s  conversion  would  then  necessitate, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  devotion  of  Axel  Hvide  to  the  cause 
of  the  church  and  therefore  his  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
pleasures,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  necessitate  Gerda’s 
renunciation  of  her  sacred  duty  of  revenge,  which  she  had 
inherited  from  her  father  (Jatten  Finn)  and  to  which  she  devotes 


herself  with  religious  fanaticism  until  the  time  of  her  conversion. 
She  thus  sacrifices  that  which  she  holds  most  precious  in  life, 
just  as  does  Ingeborg  when  she  sacrifices  her  love  for  Frithiof’s 
sake,  or  more  exactly,  as  Frithiof  does,  when  he  sacrifices  his 
desire  for  revenge,  in  order  to  be  reconciled  with  God  and  thus 
to  deserve  Ingeborg’s  love  on  whose  account  he  has  offended 
God: 

Ett  ofler  vet  Jag,  som  Sr  gudarna  mer  kart, 
an  rok  af  offerbollar,  det  ar  offret  af 
ditt  eget  hjertas  vilda  hat,  din  egen  hiimnd. 

Even  if  this  theme  of  “renunciation  in  love”  was  intensified 
by  some  personal  experience  in  Tegner’s  life,  as  Schuck  and 
Warburg  suggest,^*  the  deeply  religious  significance  of  this 
theme  seems  to  me  consonant  with  Tegner’s  literary  ideals 
without  any  necessary  connection  with  his  personal  love 
affairs.*®  “Renunciation  in  love”  is  in  itself  only  a  part  or  a  man¬ 
ifestation  of  the  larger  ideal  of  Christianity. 

When  we  remember  that  the  Frithiofssaga  first  took  root 
in  Tegner’s  mind  in  the  year  1819  and  that  he  began  Gerda 
in  1820  and  then  set  this  work  aside  possibly  in  order  to  finish 
the  Frithiofssaga,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  two  poems 
should  have  had  a  central  theme  in  common.  Aside  from  the 
love  story,  this  theme  involved  the  conversion  of  the  chief 
character  to  Christian  ideals,  and  not  after  the  conventional 
and  superficial  manner  of  Oehlenschlager  and  the  Romantic 
School  but  rather  thru  that  inward  process  which  should 
result  in  the  redemption  of  character.  No  doubt  Tegner  felt 
too  that  the  conversion  thesis  might  well  be  treated  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  national  import  and  that  his  own  countrymen  stood  in 

Cf.  Illustrerad  Svensk  Lilleraturhisloria,  Stockholm,  1897,  II,  p.  706: 
“Liksom  Frithiof  och  Axel  skulle  afven  den  hafva  behandlat  forsakelse  i  kHrlek. 
Pekar  detta  minne  diver  pd  nSgot  sjalfupplefvadt?  Afven  lyriska  dikter  frin 
dessa  it  tyda  p4  ett  alltfdr  lattrordt  hjartas  kval.” 

'•  Sylwan  in  his  article  on  the  Frithiofssaga  (Edda,  X,  4,  1919,  p.  216-217) 
has  shown,  for  instance,  how  Tegn6r’s  relations  to  Martina  von  Schwerin 
influenced  the  poet’s  conception  of  Afskedet  and  gave  to  the  character  of 
Ingeborg  in  this  scene  a  much  loftier  tone  than  might  perhaps  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  .• 
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sore  need  of  “redemption.”  Gerda  (Svea)  should  not  forfeit 
her  ancient  virtues  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  politics  and 
desire  for  luxury;  Ancient  Svea  should  be  restored  to  life,  but 
purified  and  chastened  by  Christian  ideals.  Thus  the  Gothic 
elements  of  the  poem  were  to  be  welded  into  those  larger 
qualities  of  Christian  virtue,  which  transcend  the  limitations 
of  any  particular  era.  As  in  the  Frithiofssaga,  the  poet  evidently 
intended  to  present  a  picture  of  ancient  Sweden  (i.e.,  Scandina¬ 
via),  but  so  blended  with  the  ideals  of  our  modern  Christian 
era  as  to  produce  an  idealized  conception  of  the  Swedish 
character. 

The  old  folk  legends  centered  about  his  beloved  Lund  were 
especially  dear  to  Tegner  and  these  memories  must  have  in- 
spired'^  him  with  the  desire  to  convert  an  old  legend  into  a  story 
wherein  the  true  or  ulterior  significance  of  the  cathedral  at  Lund 
and  of  the  Christian  religion  should  be  made  real,  just  as  Ibsen 
in  his  Peer  Gynt,  or  Goethe  in  his  Faust,  fused  into  the  old  folk 
legend  the  eternal  elements  of  truth  and  life. 

We  know  from  the  plan  of  the  poem  which  Tegner  has  left 
us  that  he  intended  to  extend  the  little  picture  about  Lund 

Cf.  his  poem  Kloslcrrtiinerna  (date  not  given  but  probably  not  later  than 
1805,  Cf.  F.  Book,  Esaias  Tegn6r  I,  p.  64  £f.),  where  Tegn6r  expresses  his  desire 
to  bring  to  life  the  old  legends  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  cloister  and  mentions 
the  story  of  Heloise  (which  he  had  planned  to  incorporate  into  his  Gerda). 

Se,  tidens  vishet  fit  legenden  ler, 
och  tviflams  f otter  pfl  reliken  trampa; 
jag  vdrdar,  fomtidsminnen,  annu  er 
och  tander  iter  er  fortirda  lampa, 
********** 

Si,  okand  Heloisa,  sminingom 
hon  tirdes  af,  blev  bortdod  och  begrafven, 
och  ingen  Pope  med  singens  trolldom  kom 
att  vacka  hennes  minne  upp  af  grafven. 

In  the  next  to  the  last  strophe  of  this  poem  Tegndr  laments  the  fact  that  the 
old  Gothic  altar  lies  in  ruins  and  there  is  no  longer  any  Thor  destined  to  return 
with  his  hammer  and  arouse  (in  the  Swedish  people)  the  old  spirit  of  the  viking 
warrior;  a  thought  consonant  with  the  theme  in  Gerda  and  in  Svea: 

Och  djupt  forgomd  bland  f jallens  skrefvor  bor 
den  gotiska,  den  blodbestrukna  stoden, 
ty  pi  sin  hammar  sofver  Asa-Thor, 
och  ingen  kampe  gastar  mer  hos  Oden. 
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into  a  large  panorama  of  historical  events  during  the  12th 
century,  with  a  description  of  the  principal  historical  personages 
of  that  period,  such  as  Valdemar  the  Great,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
etc.  The  figure  of  Gerda  would  thereby  have  become  much 
more  national  than  local  and  would  have  more  nearly  assumed 
that  significance  which  the  poet  from  the  beginning  probably 
intended  for  her,  i.e.,  heathen  Svea  converted  into  the  modern 
ideal  of  humanity. 

The  old  race  of  giants  had  given  way  to  a  new  era  of  life, 
but  much  that  was  splendid  and  heroic  had  also  passed  away. 
The  union  of  these  two  phases  of  civilization,  the  best  in  both 
ages  and  in  both  religions,  was  evidently  the  ideal  for  which 
Tegn^r  was  striving,  i.e.,  the  union  of  simplicity,  strength  and 
virtue  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  self-abnegation  and  devotion 
to  a  great  cause.  A  similar  blending  of  the  old  with  the  new  as 
the  ideal  religion  of  the  future  Tegner  proclaimed  in  his  master¬ 
ful  address  upon  Luther  {Reformations  juheljesten,  1817).  After 
comparing  the  virtues  and  failings  of  Luther’s  age  with  his  own, 
Tegner  expressed  the  hope  that  the  future  age  would  combine 
the  religious  devotion  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  love  of  truth 
and  free  thought,  which  characterizes  our  Modern  Era.  But 
after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  when  the  reaction 
against  democracy  set  in,  Christianity  seemed  to  have  failed; 
primitive  man  with  his  vicious  instincts  seemed  to  have  gained 
the  victory.*®  Thus,  in  his  poem  Jdtten  of  this  same  year  ** 
(1817)  Tegner  cynically  remarks  concerning  the  primitive 
virtues: 

“Hvad  vill  du  med  din  oskuld, 
du  Emblas  dotter?” 

Se,  uti  troUets  annar 
bar  blomman  vissnat. 

“  Cf.  the  poet’s  sentiments  as  expressed  in  Nyiret  (1816): 

“Hejsan!  Religionen  Sr  Jesuit, 
menniskoratt  jakobin, 
varlden  ar  fri,  och  korpen  ar  hvit, 
vivat  pdfven — och  bin  I” 

“  Published  in  1817,  but  no  doubt  written  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1812; 
cf.  F.  Book,  Esaias  Tegnir,  p.  451.  The  poem  Jdtten  expresses  Tegnfir’s  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  atheistic  and  materialistic  doctrines  which  prevailed  directly 
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When  in  his  old  age  Tegn6r  returned  to  the  legend  of  the 
giantess  Gerda,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  intended  “Embla’s 
daughter”  (i.e.,  Gerda)  should  preserve  in  all  its  freshness  that 
flower  “which  had  withered  in  the  arms  of  the  troll”  (i.e.,  the 
savage  instincts  of  human  nature).  Christianity  alone  could  do 
this,  and  if  in  his  poem  Jdtten  Tegner  concludes  that 

Det  onda  Sr  odddligt, 
liksom  det  goda,'^ 

we  may  infer  that  in  Gerda  the  poet  intended  thru  Gerda’s 
conversion  to  Christianity  to  illustrate  the  truth,  as  in  Det 
eviga,  that 

Det  goda  ar  ododligt, 
liksom  det  onda.'* 

after  the  Napoleonic  era.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  “the  Giant,”  the  friend  of  evil 
and  the  enemy  of  man,  the  hideous  creature  who  in  Asaliden  drank  to  Loke’s 
health  out  of  human  skulls: 

I  bergens  salar  satt  jatten  med  trotsigt  mod 
och  drack  for  Loke  en  skil  ur  menniskoskallar. 

The  whole  poem  JSUen  expresses  the  pessimism  of  a  sensitive  spirit 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  Schiller’s  Die  Worte  des  Wahns  which  Tegndr 
translated  (cf.  A.  Nilsson’s  Introduction  to  Tegndr’s  “Filosofiska  och  estetiska 
studier,”  p.  91  {.).  The  following  passages  from  Tegn^r’s  translation  reflect  the 
spirit  of  his  Jdtten  (“Det  onda  ar  odolig  liksom  det  goda”) : 

Si  lange  du  tror  pi  den  gyllne  tid, 
der  det  ritta,  det  goda  skall  galla. 

Det  ratta,  det  goda  hr  fodt  till  strid 
och  dess  iiende  kan  ingen  falla. 

Hon  (lyckan)  gifter  sig  med  de  onde  blott 
och  den  gode  besitter  ej  jorden. 

'*  Cf.  Kulturen  (im): 

Lard  af  Sekler  skall  en  dag  Kulturen. 

(Sekler  tala  vishet  i  sin  flygt) 

Fora  menskan  iter  till  naturen 

Frin  hvars  sk8t  den  henne  fordom  ryckt; 

Icke  mer  en  blodig  gast  i  ocknar 
Men  foradlad,  lycklig,  ren  och  god, 

Sidan  som  en  dag  bland  Kaos’  tocknar 
Hennes  bild  for  Skapams  tanke  stod. 

In  Fdrsonligheten  (1806)  Tegnir  likewise  emphasizes  the  final  victory  of  the  good 
over  evil: 

Erofrar  det  Onda  all  verlden  till  slut, 
din  sjal  kan  det  Goda  dock  vilja. 
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Both  the  Frithiofssaga  and  Gerda  grew  out  of  Tegner’s  ideal  ot 
representing  Ancient  Svea  in  the  light  of  modern  culture,  and 
as  the  national  poet  and  the  spokesman  of  Christianity  in  the 
realm  of  art,  Tegner  might  have  produced  in  the  completed  form 
of  Gerda  a  poem  of  national  significance,  fused  with  those  ideals 
of  virtue  and  humanity  which  characterized  both  his  religion 
and  his  poetry.  Tegner  was  keenly  disappointed  when  he  found 
that  his  failing  energies  prevented  him  from  completing  this 
poem  (along  with  other  works  which  he  had  outlined,  such  as  an 
epic  poem  on  Charles  XII  and  another  upon  Napoleon), 
and  a  reflection  of  this  sentiment  was  clearly  expressed  in  his 
touching  poem  Afsked  till  min  lyra  (1840): 

Den  dag  skall  komma,  d4  utur  min  aska 
en  skald  skall  uppsti  for  att  sjunga  ut 
i  slag,  som  klinga,  uti  toner  raska 
hvad  jag  ej  hunnil,  forr’n  min  kraft  tog  slut, 
hvad  stort  och  adelt  i  det  nordanlanska 
som  iterstir  annu,  det  valdiga,  det  svenska. — 

But  the  fragment  Gerda  still  reminds  us  of  the  truth  of  Tegner’s 
own  words  (Karl  XII,  1818): 

An  bor  i  Nordens  lundar 
den  hoge  anden  qvar. 

Albert  Morev  Sturtevani 

Kansas  University 
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OLD  ICELANDIC  RAUN  AND  REYNA 

In  his  well  known  article  “Zur  etymologischen  Wortfor- 
schung,”  KZ.  20  (1872),  pp.  1-50,  Sophus  Bugge  suggested, 
(p.  9),  among  other  etymologies,  a  connection  between  the 
Icelandic  feminine  noun  raun  ‘experience,  experiment,  trial, 
etc.,’  together  with  the  weak  verb  reyna  ‘to  experience,  test, 
prove,’  and  the  Greek  feminine  noun  iptwa  ‘search,  inquiry,’ 
together  with  the  derivative  verb  ipfw&w  ‘to  track,  trace, 
investigate.’  At  the  first  glance  the  similarity  between  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Greek  words  seems  rather  striking.  We 
are  apparently  concerned  not  merely  with  similar  formations, 
based  on  one  and  the  same  root,  but  with  words  nearly  identical 
in  form  and  meaning,  and  accordingly  inherited  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Indo-Eur.  parent  speech.  It  is  only  natural 
then  that  this  etymology  should  have  met  with  general  favor 
both  on  the  part  of  Scandinavian  philologists'  and  of  authors  of 
Greek  etymological  dictionaries.* 

The  impression,  however,  of  complete  identity  is  hardly 
borne  out  if  the  words  in  question  are  examined  more  closely. 
The  similarity,  above  all,  in  sound  between  the  Greek  diphthong 
ev  in  kptvv6.(t}  and  Icelandic  ey  in  reyna  proves  to  be  deceptive. 
As  is  generally  known,  the  vowels  regularly  corresponding  in 
Icelandic  to  I.-Eur.  eu  or  Greek  eu  before  dental  consonants  are 
either  y  or  jo,  the  former  being  found  where  in  Early  Germanic 
the  diphthong  was  followed  in  the  next  syllable  by  i  or  j  or  u, 
and  the  latter  where  it  was  followed  by  a;  e.g.,  3d  pers.  sing, 
b^dr,  Goth,  biudip,  inf.  bjdda,  Goth,  biudan,  alongside  of 
Greek  irtWoiiai,  ireWtadai,  etc.  The  stem  vowels  then  of  both 
raun  and  reyna  are  seen  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  two 
Greek  words. 

‘  E.g.,  Cleasby-Vigfusson,  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  s.  v.  riin;  A. 
Noreen,  Abriss  der  urgermanischen  Lautlehre,  p.  82;  Falk  &  Torp,  Wortschatz 
der  germanischen  Spracheinheit  (  =  Pick’s  Vergleich.  Worterbuch,  4.  Aufl., 
3.  Bd.),  p.  349. 

*  Prellwitz,  Etymol.  Worterb.  der  griech.  Sprache,  s.  v.  iptuviw;  Boisacq, 
Dictionnaire  6tymoI.  de  la  langue  grecque,  s.  v.  iptw. 
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Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  relation  in  Icelandic  between 
raun  and  reyna  is  the  same  as  that  in  Greek  between  iptwa 
and  epewdoj.  While  there  is  no  objection  to  regarding  reyna 
as  a  denominative  verb,  derived  from  the  noun  raun,  a  similar 
explanation  can  hardly  be  applied  to  ipew&u  in  its  relation  to 
the  noun  tpewa.  The  latter,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wacker- 
nagel  in  Kuhn’s  Zeitschr.  30  (1890)  p.  300,  is  first  found  in 
Sophocles,  whereas  the  verb  epevp&j)  occurs  in  Homer.  Wacker- 
nagel’s  conclusion  that  ipevpa  is  a  secondary  formation,  based 
on  the  verb  ipevpaco,  is  evidently  correct.  The  verb  epewdw,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  belong  in  the  same  category  with 
Homeric  verbs  like  Seuai'do/iai,  ipvKap&'j),  iaxo-vkij},  pepoip&cc, 
Trapupap&u.  In  other  words,  ipevpiu>}  is  not  a  denominative  but 
a  deverbative  formation.  Owing  to  certain  changes  in  form 
and  meaning,  however,  its  relation  to  the  simplex  from  which 
it  is  derived,  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  of  most  of  the  other 
verbs  of  this  type.  Etymologists  generally  seem  to  agree  in 
holding  that  it  is  a  near  relative  of  the  Homeric  verbs  epew 
(  =  Attic  epopiai)  and  epteti'w  ‘to  ask.’  This  too  is  Bugge’s 
opinion,  and  his  identification  of  ipevp&a:  and  Icel.  reyna  is 
generally  quoted  in  support  of  the  current  view.’  Possibly, 
however,  we  may  have  to  look  for  the  etymon  of  ipevp&'jj  in  a 
rather  different  direction.  Judging  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  concerned  with  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  sportsman’s  language.  In  two  of  the 
three  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee 
(S  321  and  t  436)  it  is  used  of  hounds  or  wild  animals  tracing 
the  footsteps  of  game  or  of  human  beings.  In  the  third  passage 
(x  180)  it  refers  to  the  searching  after  arms  hidden  away  in  an 
attic.  This  latter  passage  marks  the  transition  to  the  later 
more  general,  or  we  may  say  more  faded  meaning  of  searching 
or  inquiring.  The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  then  must 
have  been  ‘to  trace  or  track  by  following  up  a  scent.’  We  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  the  Mod.  German  (and  M.H.G.) 
verb  riechen  ‘to  smell,’  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  identical 

*  Cp.  the  works  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  and,  e.  g.,  G.  Curtius,  Griech. 
Etymologie,  5.  Aufl.,  p.  343;  F.  Bechtel,  Lexilogus  zu  Homer  (Halle,  1914)  p. 
136. 
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with  Icel.  rjtika  ‘to  smoke,’  Lat.  ertigo  and  Greek  iptOyo/jiai, 
‘to  disgorge,  belch. Our  first  impression  very  likely  is  that 
these  verbs  differ  fundamentally  in  their  meaning.  Yet  the 
variation  has  many  parallels,  for  the  explanation  of  which  it 
must  suffice  here  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  ‘Riechen’  in  Bechtel’s 
well  known  book  “Ueber  die  Bezeichnung  der  sinnlichen 
Wahrnehmungen  in  den  idg.  Sprachen”  (Weimar,  1879) 
p.  49ff.  and  to  F.  A.  Wood’s  instructive  article  “The  semasiol¬ 
ogy  of  words  for  ‘smell’  and  ‘see,’  ”  Publ.  MLA.  14,  pp.  299- 
346. 

Above  all  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  language  does  not 
always  feel  bound  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  notions 
of  emitting  an  odor  or  scent  and  of  perceiving  or  detecting  an 
odor.  However  different  from  a  strictly  logical  point  of  view 
these  two  notions  may  appear  to  us:  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
constant  interchange  is  going  on  between  them,  so  that  many 
verbs  — like  Engl,  to  smell  or  Ger.  riechen — may  be  used  in 
either  meaning.  As  a  rule  the  former  notion,  that  of  emitting 
an  odor,  proves  to  be  the  older  one.  Often  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  verbs  meaning  ‘to  exhale,  to  give  out  fumes,  to  smoke, 
steam,  evaporate.’  Engl,  to  smell,  e.g.,  is  related  to  the  verb 
to  smoulder,  and  Engl,  to  reek — etymologically  identical  with 
Ger.  riechen — is  in  Webster’s  Dictionary  explained  by  the 
synonyms  ‘to  fume,  steam,  smoke,  exhale.’  Taking  into 
account,  moreover,  that  the  verb  to  exhale,  so  closely  associated 
in  meaning  with  terms  of  smoking  or  smelling,  is  illustrated  in 
our  dictionaries  by  synonyms  like  ‘to  give  forth  (gaseous 
matter),  to  breathe  out,  to  emit,’  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
if  we  find  verbs  meaning  ‘to  exhale’  related  to  others  meaning 
‘to  belch’  or  ‘vomit.’  The  few  categories  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  by  no  means  exhaust  the  etymological  possibilities  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  the  case  of  words  expressing  the  notion 
of  scenting  or  smelling.  They  may  serve,  however,  to  justify 
our  view  that  4pewdw  probably  belongs  to  the*  group  of  Greek 
ipexTYOfiai,  Icel.  rjuka,  and  Ger.  riechen. 

*  See  Schade,  Altdeutsches  Worterbuch  s.v.  itaruchjan;  F.  A.  Wood,  JGPh. 
2  (1898)  p.  226  f.,  Publ.  MLA.  14  (1899)  p.  308  f.,  Mod.  PhU.  5  (1907)  p.  277  f.; 
Falk  u.  Torp,  Germ.  Wortschatz  p.  349;  Walde,  Lat.  Etym.  Wtb.  s.v.  erugo. 
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Let  us  now  return  to  Icel.  raun  and  reyna  in  order  to  attempt 
a  different  solution  of  the  etymological  problem  presented  by 
these  two  words.  The  verb  reyna  shows  three  principal  mean¬ 
ings,  viz.  (1)  to  test,  examine,  try  to  find  out;  (2)  to  experience, 
find  out  by  experiment  or  trial;  (3)  to  prove  oneself,  be  proved, 
turn  out  to  be.  The  common  notion  by  which  these  various 
meanings  are  linked  together,  is  obviously  that  of  ‘evidence.’ 
To  test  or  experiment  is  to  seek  evidence;  to  experience  is 
the  equivalent  of  gaining  or  obtaining  evidence;  whereas  to 
prove  oneself  means  to  give  evidence  of.  The  legal  phrase 
sem  pat  reynisk  (Grdg,  I,  18)  is  rendered  in  Cleasby-Vigfusson’s 
Dictionary  by  ‘according  to  evidence.’ 

If  reyna  be  justly  regarded  as  a  denominative  of  the  noun 
raun,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  or  at  least  regard  it  as  probable, 
that  the  latter  originally  meant  ‘evidence,’  a  meaning  which 
may  easily  pass  over  into  the  closely  related  notions  of  experi¬ 
ence,  proof,  test,  trial,  etc.  Perhaps  the  earliest,  or  certainly 
one  of  the  earliest  texts  in  which  raun  occurs  is  the  Lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Oddrun  (Oddriinargrdtr).  The  line  (stanza  18,  1.2) 

svat  ver  q11  hgfum  prnar  raunir 

is  rendered  in  the  Corpus  Poet.  Bor.  (I,  p.  312):  ‘of  which  we 
have  proofs  enough.’  Yet  we  may  just  as  well  translate:  ‘of 
which  we  all  have  ample  evidence.’  This  being  the  only  passage 
in  which  raun  occurs  in  the  Elder  Edda,  its  testimony  is  of 
paramount  value,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
the  meaning  found  here  was  the  only  one  known  in  early 
heroic  poetry.  It  is  easily  seen,  however,  that  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  found  in  the  Saga  period  (viz.,  ‘investigation, 
trial,  danger;  sad  experience,  affiiction,  grief,’  etc.)  may  all  be 
regarded  as  developed  from  the  notion  of  ‘evidence’  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  ‘proof’  and  ‘experience.’  The  root 
of  the  word  evidence  being  the  Lat.  verb  videre  ‘to  see’,  we  are 
allowed  to  look  for  a  similar  root  in  raun  and  reyna.  Or,  taking 
into  account  the  close  similarity  in  meaning  of  words  like 
‘sight’  and  ‘eyesight’  or  the  fact  that  in  German  ‘evidence’ 
is  Augenschein,  a  compound  made  up  of  the  words  for  ‘eye’ 
and  for  ‘appearance’  or  ‘semblance,’  we  may  perhaps  expect 
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to  find  an  etymological  connection  with  the  Icel.  word  for  ‘eye,’ 
i.e.,  auga. 

At  this  point  we  observe  that  the  couple  raun  and  reyna 
bears  a  close  similarity  in  sound  to  laun  and  leyna,  i.e.,  the 
noun  laun  ‘secrecy,  concealment’  and  the  verb  leyna  ‘to  conceal, 
hide.’  The  former  is,  like  raun,  a  fern,  ni-stem,  the  latter,  like 
reyna,  a  derivative  verb.  In  the  case  of  laun  and  leyna  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  etymology,  since  the  verb  leyna  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  Germ,  verb  leugnen 
and  Goth,  laugnjan  ‘to  deny.’  In  Gothic  the  compound  ga- 
laugnjan  shares  with  the  Icelandic  verb  the  notion  of  concealing 
or  hiding.  Icel.  laun  has  a  companion  in  the  O.H.G.  fern,  noun 
lougna  ‘denial,  denying.’  If  laun  and  leyna  then  are  descended 
from  *laugn  and  *leygna,  we  are  entitled  to  presuppose  for  raun 
and  reyna  the  earlier  forms  *raugn  and  *reygna. 

The  latter  forms  will  certainly  serve  to  carry  us  a  step 
nearer  to  the  noun  auga,  provided  it  be  possible  to  remove  the 
only  remaining  obstacle,  i.e.,  the  initial  r.  We  shall  attempt 
to  explain  this  r  with  the  aid  of  the  Ags.  verb  reef  nan  (1)  ‘to 
endure,  suffer,  undergo;’  (2)  ‘to  do,  perform,  accomplish,  carry 
out.®  Judging  from  the  fact  that  no  etymology  is  given  for  this 
verb  by  either  Grein  or  Bosworth-Toller,  its  origin  may  seem 
to  be  obscure.  Yet  obviously  it  bears  a  close  resemblance, 
both  as  to  form  and  meaning,  to  the  verb  afnan  ‘to  perform, 
execute,  labor,  show,’  so  much  so  that  the  two  are  regarded  as 
one  and  the  same  verb  by  Sievers,  Ags.  Gramm.  §193,  2.  We 
therefore  need  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  J.  W.  Bright,  who  in 
the  Glossary  to  his  Ags.  Reader  (N.Y.,  H.  Holt)  analyzes 
rcefnan  as  *ar-cefnan.^  The  initial  r  of  rcefnan  then  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  remnant  of  the  prefix  ar-,  the  form  regularly 
employed  in  verbal  compounde  in  West-Germanic  for  the  old 
preposition  ur  =  Goth,  us  (or  ur-  in  compounds  beginning 

‘The  various  meanings  are  quoted  from  Bosworth-ToUer’s  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. 

*  See  for  further  details  (e.g.,  the  relation  between  Ags.  afnan  and  efnan 
and  between  rafnan  and  arafnan)  my  remarks  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Circular,  July,  1920,  pp.  52-54. 
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with  While  in  Old  High  German  the  form  ar-  generally 

remained  intact  (e.g.,  arldsen,  Mod.  Ger.  erldsen  =  Goth. 
us-lausjan),  it  is  found  reduced  in  Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon 
before  consonants  to  a-,  later  a-  (e.g.,  O.-Sax.  a-ldsian,  Ags. 
a-lysan).  In  reef  nan  we  have  an  example  of  the  corresponding 
reduction  of  ar-  to  r-  in  composition  with  verbs  beginning  with 
a  vowel. 

In  Icelandic  we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  exactly 
the  same  treatment  of  the  prefix  ar-  as  in  West-Germanic,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Scandinavian  languages  show  a  distinct 
aversion  to  unaccented  verbal  prefixes  like  be-,  ge-,fer-,  etc.,  so 
frequently  used  in  West-Germanic.  Certain  traces,  indeed,  of 
the  W.-Germ.  method  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  early  stages 
of  Scandinavian.®  As  a  rule,  however,  the  old  unaccented  pre¬ 
fixes  have  been  either  eliminated  or  have  been  reduced  to  a 
single  consonant  which  no  longer  gives  the  impression  of  a 
prefix,  but  is  felt  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  verb  itself. 
Instances  of  the  latter  kind  are,  e.g.,  teygja ‘to  show’  (  =  Goth. 
at-  augjan;  see  below),  greida  ‘to  arrange,  disentangle,  equip’ 
(  =  Goth.  ga-raidjan,  Bugge,  Arkiv  II,  213),  gnda  ‘to  rub’ 
(  =  O.H.G.  gi-nuan).^ 

Among  the  instances  of  the  latter  description  we  shall 
have  to  count  the  verb  reyna.  As  soon  as  we  are  agreed  to 
regard  its  initial  r  as  a  remnant  of  the  Germanic  prefix  which  in 
Icelandic  survives  in  the  form  reyna  turns  out  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  primitive  form  *uz-augnjan,  later  *ar-augnjan; 
a  derivative  verb  belonging  to  the  noun  *uz-aug-n  (i)-s,  later 
*ar-aug-n,  identical  with  Icel.  raun.  Looked  at  in  this  manner 

^With  regard  to  the  form  and  function  of  this  prefix  see:  Grimm,  Dt. 
Gramm.  II,  pp.  704-07  and  818-32;  Ernst  Schulze,  Got.  Glossar  s.  v.  mj;  Graff, 
Ahd.  Sprachsch.  I,  col.  15-18  and  393-402;  Paul,  PBrB.  6,  p.  208;  Wilmanns, 
Dt.  Gramm.  II,  pp.  150-57  and  571-73. 

*  Cp.,  e.g.,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  so-called  adverbs  of  and  um{h) 
in  the  Elder  Edda. 

*  See  for  further  examples  esp.  El.  Wadstein,  Nordische  Bildungen  mit 
dem  Prafix  ga-,  IF.  5  (1895)  pp.  1-32,  and  Noreen,  Altisland.  Gramm.  §146. 

’*  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Icel.  or-  is  not  properly  a  verbal  but  a 
nominal  prefix  and  accordingly  corresponds,  as  regards  its  vocalism,  not  to 
West-Germ,  or-,  but  to  West-Germ.  ur-. 


these  two  words  lose  their  enigmatic  character,  and  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  members  of  a  well  known  family,  since  verbs  and  nouns 
derived  from  the  word  for  ‘eye,’  i.e,,  auga,  (=Goth.  augo),  are 
found  in  every  Germanic  language,  especially  as  second  mem¬ 
bers  of  compounds.  For  our  present  purpose  it  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  such  formations.  We 
may  find  it  helpful,  however,  to  compare  at  least  two  similar 
words  which  in  this  connection  appear  especially  instruc¬ 
tive.  The  first  is  the  Icelandic  verb  teygja  ‘to  allure,  decoy, 
entice,  draw  towards,’  etc.  This  verb  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  meant  ‘to  draw,  pull,  lead,’  and  to  be  etymologi¬ 
cally  connected  with  verbs  like  Goth,  tiuhan,  Ags.  taon,  O.H.G. 
ziohan,  Mod.  Ger.  ziehen}^  A  different  etymology  has  been 
suggested  by  Elis  Wadstein  in  the  Arkiv  f.  nord.  fil.  18  (1901) 
p.  179  ff.  Laying  stress  on  a  passage  of  the  V qlundarkvipa 
(st.  18,  1.2), 

tenn  hgnom  teygjask, 

i.e.,  ‘he  shows  his  teeth’  (liter,  ‘his  teeth  are  shown’),  Wadstein 
identified  teygja  with  O.Sax.  togian,  O.H.G.  zougen,  Goth. 
at-augjan,  etc.,'*  ‘to  show.’  In  the  third  edition  of  his  Glossary 
to  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  H.  Gering  has  justly  adopted  this 
etymology  not  only  for  the  passage  referred  to,  but  for  the 
verb  teygja  as  used  in  the  Elder  Edda  generally.  The  meaning 
‘to  decoy,  allure’  is  explained  by  him  as:  ‘ein  Tier  (durch  zeigen 
einer  Speise)  anlocken.’  Whether  we  adopt  this  or  a  slightly 
different  explanation  of  the  meaning  ‘to  allure’  (e.g.,  to  make 
appear  =  to  cause  to  come  forward  from  a  hiding  place),  the 

“  Falk  and  Torp,  Wortschatz  der  german.  Spracheinheit  p.  167  have 
tried  to  rescue  the  traditional  etymology  by  deriving  teygja  from  a  supposed 
causative  *taugjan.  Tho  this  view  is  unobjectionable  from  a  phonetic  point 
of  view,  we  may  doubt  whether  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
use  of  Icel.  teygja. 

“  In  Ags.  the  corresponding  verb  is  at-iewan  (with  various  irregular  and 
dialectic  byforms,  discussed  by  Sievers  in  PBrB.  9,  pp.  289-291  and  in  his 
Ags.  Gram.  3rd.  ed.,  §408,  Note  10).  Cp.  the  recent  comment  on  this  whole 
group  by  Gutmacher  (who,  however,  does  not  mention  the  Icelandic  verb) 
in  PBrB.  39,  p.  254  f. 
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change  in  meaning  would  in  any  case  seem  comprehensible. 
At  all  events,  the  shortening  of  the  prefix  at-  to  a  simple  t-  in 
O.Sax.  togian  =  O.H.G.  zougen,  M.H.G.  zougen,  etc.,  furnishes 
an  unmistakable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  the  early  ur-  or 
ar-  to  a  single  r-  in  reyna  and  raun.  Icel.  teygja  ‘to  show’  being 
the  exact  equivalent — both  as  regards  form  and  meaning — of 
O.  Sax.  togian  and  M.H.G.  zougen,  there  is  every  reason  for 
claiming  teygja  as  a  near  relative  of  reyna,  however  different  the 
two  may  look. 

Outside  of  Scandinavian,  reyna  has  an  almost  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Mod.  German  verb  ereignen,  especially  if  we  restore 
the  latter  to  its  earlier  form  erdugnen  or  eretignenP  By  re¬ 
moving  the  initial  vowel  and  by  substituting  a  Scandinavian 
for  the  High  German  ending  we  obtain  a  form  almost  identical 
with  reyna  in  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  its  development, 
viz.,  *reygna.  The  verb  ereignen  or  erdugnen,  then,  seems  to 
support  the  view  that  the  n  of  reyna  dates  back  to  a  pre- 
Scandinavian  period.  Yet  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
forms  in  M.H.G.  and  O.H.G.  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  High 
German  erdugnen  is  a  later  substitute  for  erdugen  (  =  O.H.G. 
ar-augen  or  er-ougen,  i.e.,  er-dUgen,  for  *ar-augjan).  Consider¬ 
ing  that  the  type  *augnjan  is  unknown  to  the  oldest  Germanic 
languages  generally  (i.e.,  to  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
Saxon  in  addition  to  Old  High  German),  we  must  reckon  with 
the  possibility  that  in  Scandinavian  also  reyna  represents  a 
somewhat  later  type  than  teygja. 

Again,  the  testimony  of  Old  High  German  may  be  invoked 
in  favor  of  the  contention  that  at  least  in  the  noun  raun  the  n 
is  an  archaic  element.  I  am  referring  to  the  O.H.G.  verbal 
abstract  ar-aucnissa  or  ar-oucnessi  ‘manifestatio,  ostentatio,’ 

**  ereignen,  due  to  association  with  the  adj.  eigen  (aided  by  a  confusion, 
peculiar  to  many  Central  and  Southern  German  dialects,  of  the  diphthongs  eu 
and  ei),  is  gradually  replacing  the  older  form  since  the  latter  half  of  the  I7th 
century,  tho  erdugnen  remains  in  use,  alongside  of  ereignen,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  Cp.  especially  Grimm,  Dt.  Wtb.  s.  w.  erdugnen,  ereignen, 
erdugen,  ereugen;  Paul  in  Kluge’s  Zeitschr.  f.  dt.  Wortf.  10, 108;  Weigand-Hirt, 
Dt.  Wtb.  s.  V.  ereignen. 
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i.e.,  ‘showing.’  (Graff,  I,  126).  At  the  first  glance  the  similar¬ 
ity  does  not  seem  very  striking,  either  with  regard  to  form  or  to 
meaning.  But  the  variation  in  meaning  is  slight,  and  as  regards 
the  form,  we  must  remember  that  old  feminine  «i-abstracts 
have  frequently  furnished  in  West  Germanic  the  foundation 
for  abstracts  ending  in  -nessi}*  E.g. 

Goth,  sokns  ‘dispute,  quarrel,’  Icel.  s6kn  ‘attack,  persecu¬ 
tion’:  Ags.  secness,  O.  Fris.  seknisse,  O.H.G.  ar-suochnissa. 

Icel.  fdrn  ‘offering’:  Ags.  ferness,  O.H.G.  untar-fuornissa. 

Icel.  heyrn  ‘hearing’  (cf.  Goth,  hauseins)  :  Ags.  ge-hierness, 
O.H.G.  gi-hdrnessi. 

Icel.  laun  ‘secrecy’:  Ags.  lygniss  (i.e.,  liegness). 

Icel.  lausn  ‘redemption’  (cf.  Goth,  lauseins):  Ags.  Hsness, 
a-lysness;  O.H.G.  ar-ldsnessi. 

Icel.  stjdrn  ‘steering,  rule’:  Ags.  stierness,  styrness. 

raun  and  ar-oucnessi  may,  therefore  be  derived  from  the 
same  prototype  *ar-augn. 

As  is  generally  known,  verbal  abstracts  frequently  retain 
the  accent  of  the  verb,  and  accordingly  share  the  reduction  of 
the  prefix.  The  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  such  verbal 
abstracts  and  the  usual  type  of  compound  nouns  may  be 
observed  in  Mod.  Ger.  instances  like  Erlaubnis,  Erteilung 
(from  erlauben,  erteilen)  as  compared  with  Urlaub,  Urteil.  The 
r,  reduced  from  ar,  therefore,  of  the  noun  raun  is  in  keeping 
with  this  tendency  of  verbal  abstracts. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Mod.  Ger.  verbal  abstract  Ereignis. 
This  noun  being  the  modern  counterpart  of  O.H.G.  ar-aucnissa, 
we  might  feel  tempted  to  maintain  that  it  is  as  closely  related 
to  Icel.  raun  as  the  verb  er-eignen  to  Icel.  reyna.  Yet  the  fact 
that  the  noun  Ereignis  is  not  apparently  found  in  Middle  H.G. 
should  make  us  cautious,  the  more  so  as  the  meaning  ‘event’  of 
Mod.  Ger.  Ereignis  constitutes  another  barrier  between  the 
O.H.G.  and  the  modern  noun.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 

Cp.  with  regard  to  the  ni-  and  nessi-  abstracts,  e.g.,  v.  Bahder,  Verbal- 
abstracta  p.  80  fl.;  Kluge,  Stammbildung*  §149;  Losch  in  Germania  22  (1887) 
p.  223  fiF.;  Falk  in  Ark.  f.  n.  £il.  4  (1888)  p.  355;  Wilmanns,  Dt.  Gramm.  IP 
p.  356  ff.  (esp.  p.  360);  Gutmacher  in  PBrB.  39  (1914)  p.  42  ff. 
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can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Ereignis  is  a  recent  abstract,  formed 
from  the  verb  sich  ereignen  after  the  model  of,  e.g.,  sich  verhalten: 
V erhaltnis ;  sorgen:  Besorgnis;  gleichen:  Ghichnis.  Nevertheless 
the  Mod.  Ger.  noun  remains  an  interesting  parallel  of  Icel. 
raun  and  may,  therefore,  help  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
latter. 

Hermann  Collitz 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St,  Peter,  Minn.,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15,  1920. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  14,  2  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  who  introduced  President  O.  J. 
Johnson  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  President  Johnson 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  society  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Freya  and  Isis.  By  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson,  Augus- 
tana  College.  (15  minutes.)  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  Dr.  Henning  Larsen,  and  Dr.  H.  J. 
Hoff. 

2.  The  Relation  of  Vidga  and  Heimir  in  the  Didriks  saga. 
By  Dr.  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa.  (15  minutes.) 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander. 

3.  The  Duality  of  Jonas  Lie  and  his  Authorship.  By 
Professor  Julius  E.  Olson,  University  of  Wisconsin.  (20  minutes.) 
Discussion  by  Professors  Gisle  Bothne  and  Jules  Mauritzson. 

4.  Tegner’s  Gerda.  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  (20  minutes.)  Discussion  by  Professor  Julius 
E.  Olson,  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson,  and  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollan¬ 
der. 

Thereupon  the  chairman  appointed  Professors  A.  M. 
Sturtevant  and  A.  A.  Stomberg  as  a  committee  to  audit  the 
treasurer’s  report. 

There  were  thirty  present  at  this  session. 

The  dinner  at  6:oo  o’clock  was  attended  by  twenty-five 
persons.  Professor  Ernest  G.  Svenson  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College  served  as  toastmaster  and  called  on  State  Senator 
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Henry  N.  Benson  and  Dr.  Henning  Larsen  to  give  informal 
talks. 

At  8:00  o’clock  the  following  program  was  given  in  the 
college  auditorium:  Selections,  The  Lyric  Male  Chorus;  The 
History  of  the  Society,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis;  Vocal  Solo, 
Professor  Arthur  Ryberg;  The  Greatness  of  Tegner,  Professor 
A.  M.  Sturtevant;  Violin  Solo,  Professor  Walter  Scott  Johnson, 
accompanied  by  Professor  A.  Waldemar  Anderson;  Greetings 
from  Augustana  College,  Professor  Jules  Mauritzson;  Address, 
Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg;  The  Significance  of  the  Small  College, 
Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander;  Address,  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 
The  program  was  attended  by  200  persons. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  15,  8:45,  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  8:45  A.  M. 

At  9:30  the  society  had  its  business  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  and 
accepted  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 

In  a  letter  to  the  society  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom,  editor  of 
the  publications,  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  serve 
longer  in  the  capacity  of  editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes. 

Mindful  of  the  great  work  Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom  had  done 
for  the  publications  from  the  very  beginning,  the  Society  moved 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  express  to  Professor  Flom 
the  profound  gratitude  of  the  Society  for  the  excellent  work 
during  the  past  nine  years. 

Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
was  thereupon  elected  Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes. 

The  other  officers  elected  were: 

President,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Vice-President,  Dr.  Henning  Larsen  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska. 

Educational-Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet  of  South 
High  School,  Minneapolis. 
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Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years: 
Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  decided  to  eliminate  the  offices  of  district  secretaries. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  made  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  thank  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation  for  generous  assistance  received 
during  the  year. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Society  thank  the  faculty 
and  the  students  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  College  for  the  open 
and  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  the  Society  at  this  meeting. 

Professor  Geo.  T.  Flom  was  by  unanimous  vote  made  life 
member  of  the  society. 

The  Society  interrupted  the  session  for  half  an  hour  in  order 
to  attend  the  chapel  exercises,  at  which  Professor  E.  Olson 
delivered  an  address  to  the  students  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
College. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  resumed: 

5.  Old  Icelandic  raun  and  reyna.  An  etymological  inquiry. 
By  Professor  Hermann  Collitz,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Read  by  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 
(20  minutes.)  Discussion  by  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Hoff,  and  Dr.  Henning  Larsen. 

6.  Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  Teaching  the  Scandinavian 
Languages  in  Our  American  Schools.  By  Professor  K.  A. 
Kilander,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  (15  minutes.)  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  Professors  Julius  E.  Olson,  Jules  Mauritzson,  H.  J. 
Hoff,  A.  A.  Stomberg,  and  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander. 

7.  Notes  on  the  Edda.  By  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  (15  minutes.)  Discussion  by  Professors 
Julius  E.  Olson  and  H.  J.  Hoff. 

Adjournment. 

At  12:00  o’clock  the  Society  was  the  guest  of  the  College 
I  at  a  dinner  given  at  Johnson  Hall. 

I  Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 

\ 
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PEDAGOGICAL  SECTION 

Bulletin  iv,  May,  1920. 

Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Teaching  of  Scandinavian  Languages  in  America. 

PEDAGOGICAL  NOTES  ON  NORWEGIAN  GRAMMAR 

Every  teacher  must  develop  his  own  method,  but  it  is  very 
helpful  sometimes  to  learn  the  practice  and  experience  of  others. 
I  have  had  classes  in  beginning  Norwegian  made  up  of  all 
Norwegians,  or  of  all  Americans,  or  again  of  three  or  four  nation¬ 
alities  mixed.  That  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Scandinavian 
work  at  our  Universities.  The  emphasis  will  necessarily  not 
be  upon  the  same  things  in  the  three  cases,  but  it  will  not  vary 
so  very  much.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  emphasize  the 
characteristic  and  fundamental  things,  and  with  a  mixed  or  an 
American  class  to  emphasize  the  difference  with  English;  the 
similarities  will  take  care  of  themselves.  One  may,  e.g., 
emphasize  at  the  outset  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Norwegian 
consonants  as  compared  with  English  by  reason  of  the  facts: 
1,  that  the  letters  c,  q,  w,  and  z,  are  not  used  in  native  words 
and  hardly  ever  otherwise;  2,  that  in  the  Norwegian  consonantal 
system  the  sounds  q,  w,  and  z  do  not  exist,  and  in  connection 
with  the  last  that  5  is  always  voiceless. 

The  two  points  that  s  is  always  s  (as  in  English  ‘see,’  never 
also  z)  and  that  j  is  always  j  (that  is  like  consonantal  y  in 
English,  never  dz  as  in  just)  must  be  drilled  on  a  good  deal. 
Other  things  under  consonants  will  not  be  troublesome.  (Many 
have  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  trilled  r.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  sounds  and  spelling  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  observe  is  that  the  sound  j  is  written  7  regularly 
before  back  vowels,  but  that  before  a  front  vowel  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  (apparent)  irregularity.  To  the  American  student  this 
may  seem  as  irregular  as  anything  in  English.  It  becomes  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  present  this  matter  in  a  way  that  will 
show  the  reason  for  it,  and  make  certain  main  facts  stand  out, 
and  let  these  be  learned.  For  example:  one  never  writes  — 
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ox  jy  (except  Jyde,  a  Jutlander);  and  the  writings  Je — ,  and 
ja — are  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  words  Jerw  and  Jcdw,  jager, 
j(Bgt,  and  jatte.  This  is  already  a  great  gain.  Now,  if  we  add 
that  the  writing  — is  limited  to  J^de  and  j^kel  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  matter  may  be  formulated  about  as  follows: 
The  sound  j  is  written  j  before  back  vowels  regularly  (only 
exception  gjalde,  ‘to  resound’),  but  gj  before  front  vowels 
(exceptions,  the  nine  words:  jern,  jevn,  Jyde,  jceger,  jcegt,  joette, 
J4de,j^kel,  and  the  colloquial 

Under  the  vowels  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  greater 
completeness  and  exactness  of  Norwegian  in  the  matter  of  the 
letters,  as  it  has  the  three  letters  a,  ^  and  &,  and  furthermore  the 
y  is  always  a  vowel.  There  are  in  all  9  vowel  letters  to  5  in 
English  (y  as  a  vowel  has  no  independent  value  in  English). 
Norwegian  would  seem  also  here  then  to  be  much  easier,  and 
certainly  is  clearer  and  more  phonetic,  since  a  always  is  a,  u  is 
always  u,  and  the  sound  or  is  regularly  so  written,  for  English 
a,  e,ai,ei,  ay).  However,  beyond  this  the  complexity  begins; 
and  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  find  that,  after  all,  the 
Norwegian  vowels  are  not  at  all  a  simple  matter.  Study  and 
a  good  deal  of  practice  in  pronunciation  will  be  necessary  here. 
The  main  difficulty  is  the  letters  o  and  &  and  the  sound  6  (i.e., 
narrow  o,  short  or  long,  bdnde,  ord).^  Here  just  a  word  regard¬ 
ing  the  former.  It  does  not  help  the  student  much  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  work  to  be  told  that  one  writes  d  (aa)  ordinarily 
in  words  which  have  cognates  in  a,  for  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  exceptions,  and  in  the  second  place  he  cannot  know 
which  are  related  words  before  he  knows  anything  about  the 
language.  It  is  well  here  also  to  fix  certain  spellings  if  they  in 
a  measure  represent  the  real  scope  of  certain  writings.  For 
example,  short  d  (that  is,  open  short  o)  is  practically  limited  to 
the  combination — aand  (aann),  and  the  words  are  mainly  baand, 
haand,  aand,  aande,  and  aann  (‘busy  season’). 

*  It  is  quite  misleading  to  say,  as  one  of  our  grammars  does,  that  “o  closed 
has  the  sound  of  o  in  open;  bok,  book;  sort,  black.” Q).  It  is  astounding  that  a 
book,  in  many  respects  excellent,  should  teach  this  wholly  dialectal  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  0.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  “t  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  (seen) :  skrive, 
write  min,  my”;  or  that  ‘V  has  the  sound  of  e  in  (her) :  h^re,  to  hear;  (short 
vowel),  dry.” 
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There  are,  to  be  sure,  five  diphthongs  in  Norwegian  but  in 
actual  practice  (barring  a  few,  mostly  foreign,  words)  there  are 
only  three,  of  course:  ei,  au  and  oi.  These  then  should  be 
emphasized  as  the  diphthongs  of  Norwegian;  and  in  their 
pronunciation  the  unphonetic  quality  of  au  must  be  seen  and 
the  correct  sound  acquired.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  that  there  is  rather  a  limited  number  of  words 
with  au.  As  far  as  ai  and  oi  are  concerned,  the  spellings 
Mai  ‘May,’  hai  ‘shark,’  must  be  learned,  but  beyond  this  the 
diphthongs  ai  and  oi  need  no  special  discussion,  .  .  .  leave  it 
until  the  few  words  having  these  diphthongs  {-oi  =  oi  and  wa) 
occur. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  transcriptions  of  new  words 
introduced  in  the  successive  lessons  in  all  cases,  where  there 
could  be  any  doubt  in  the  student’s  mind  as  to  the  exact  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Our  grammars  rarely  do  this.  But  it  is  important 
that  these  transcriptions  be  clear  to  the  student  and  absolutely 
correct.  It  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient  for  clearness  simply  to 
use  either  the  Norwegian  or  the  English  alone,  for  both  are 
more  or  less  unphonetic.  A  fairly  adequate  alphabet  for 
transcription  would  be  the  Norwegian  letters  with  the  vowel 
Q,  6,  i  and  %  (open  i)  added.  Transcribed  texts  of  some  length 
are  surely  a  desideratum  in  the  elementary  work.  But  these 
should  represent  the  pronunciation  much  more  minutely  than 
the  rough  system  I  have  suggested. 

Native  students  of  dialectal  speech,  Danish  and  Swedish 
students,*  and  American  students  who  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Norwegian  have  considerable  difficulty  in  master¬ 
ing  the  pronunciation  in  those  categories  of  words  and  forms 
and  in  those  irregular  words  which  have  silent  letters,  or 
spellings  that  are  quite  unphonetic.  I  have  often  found  that 
dialect-speaking  students  have  the  greatest  difficulty;  the  task 
is  here  a  double  one  for  it  also  includes  the  unlearning  of  an 
already  acquired  pronunciation.  The  teacher  will  have  to 
think  out  his  own  method  of  presenting  this  most  effectively, 

’Swedish  least.  Danish  students  find  it  hard  to  acquire  Norwegian  or 
Swedish  pronunciation. 
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i.e.,  in  the  way  that  may  be  most  readily  learned  and  mastered  \ 
by  the  pupil.  Aside  from  acquiring  at  the  outset  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  such  groups  of  orthographic  irregularities  as: 
jeg,  mig,  dig,  sig,  and  the  words  egn,  tegn,  regn,  d^gn  and  ^gn* 
with  diphthongal  vowel  +  g,  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
student  observe,  and  not  be  allowed  to  form  a  habit  of  careless 
pronunciation  in,  certain  other  cases;  of,  e.g.,  especially  the 
difference  between  the  syllable — et  as  the  suflSxal  article  and  as 
the  ending  of  the  past  participle  in  verbs. 

In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  Id  and  nd  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty,  since  about  as  many  words  are 
pronounced  with  Id,  nd  as  with  ll,  un.  The  most  helpful  rule 
I  know  to  give  my  students  at  the  outset  is:  ld>ll  and  nd>nn 
if  the  combination  is  final  or  followed  by  final  e.  To  this  there 
are  very  few  exceptions.  The  student  will  then  note  that  an 
especially  important  group  of  words  where  the  pronunciation 
Id,  nd  remains  is  where  -re  or  -er  follows,  as,  e.g.,  aldrig,  alder. 

George  T.  Flom 

Dec.  12, 1919. 

*  Or  gn  as  ngn.  as  in  those  cases  where  g  follows  a  back  vowel. 
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VIDGA  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  HERO  LEGEND 

In  Scandinavian  legends  Vitiga,  the  follower  of  piSrik,  or 
Theodoric  the  Goth,  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  almost 
to  overshadow  his  master.  This  VitSga,  Vidga,  Virga,  or  Vid- 
rik,  is  by  everyone  recognized  to  be  identical  with  the  Wudga, 
follower  of  Eormenric,  mentioned  in  the  Old  English  poem 
Widsith,  Widia,  the  follower  of  Theodoric,  mentioned  in  Waldere 
Frag.  B,  and  Witege  of  the  South  German  “Volksepos.” 

The  Scandinavian  sources  of  the  ViSga  story  fall  in  two 
groups, — the  Old  Norse  piZriks  saga  and  a  group  of  Danish  and 
Swedish  heroic  ballads.  The  piSriks  saga  is  a  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  saga  based  directly  on  North  German  sources.  The  intro¬ 
duction  {formdli),  though  it  may  not  belong  to  the  original  saga, 
gives  early  evidence  of  the  German  origin.  The  name-forms, 
and  the  very  form  of  the  legends,  bear  out  the  statement  of  the 
formdli.  The  other  sources,  the  ballads,  are  according  to 
Grundtvig^  based  on  material  brought  from  North  Germany  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  though  in  their  present  form  they  date 
from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  Swedish  ballads 
are  based  on  the  Danish.^ 

The  story  of  VitSga  in  the  Norse  sources  is  much  more  com¬ 
plete  than  that  preserved  in  English  or  German  tradition. 
Most  complete  is  the  piUriks  saga  account,  which  relates  ViSga’s 
life  from  boyhood  till  death.  The  saga  makes  him  Velent’s 
(Wayland’s)  son,  and  establishes  the  following  genealogy: 

sea- wife  »  Vilcinus  X 

I 

NitSungT  Wade 

I  I 

Keren  ■■  Vdent 

I 

ViQga 

'  Danmarks  Gamk  Folkeviser  1,  63. 

*  G.  Storm:  Sagnkredsene  om  Karl  dm  store  og  Didrik  of  Bern,  p.  169, 
argues  that  the  ballads  are  based  on  the  Swedish  version  of  the  saga.  The  same 
position  is  taken  by  Klockhoff:  Studier  over  ptSriks  saga.  Boer:  Ark.  f.  n.  f. 
XX,  103  fif.  and  260  ff.  supports  Grundtvig. 
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After  the  death  of  NitSungr,  Velent  marries  Keren,  and  brings 
her  and  the  son  VitSga  to  Sealand,  where  he  succeeds  to  the 
throne. 

A  new  section  of  the  saga  here  sets  in  with  the  following 
words:  “Her  hefr  sago  VitSga  sunnar  Velennz  ok  kcemr  sagan 
fram  at  PitSriks  sunnar  petmar  konungs  af  Baern.”  The  episode 
relates  in  a  clear,  coherent,  and  spirited  way  ViSga’s  departure 
from  home  and  his  entry  into  the  service  of  piSrik,  Velent 
equips  him  splendidly  with  the  famous  sword  Mimungr,  helmet 
and  armor,  a  shield  with  the  well  known  coat  of  arms — a 
hammer  and  tongs  in  gold,  and  three  carbuncles,  on  a  white 
base — and  the  stallion  Skemming.  Vi?5ga  after  performing 
wonderful  feats  on  the  way,  meets  pitSrik  in  single  combat  and 
overcomes  him.  He  swears  fealty  to  pitSrik,  and  always  remains 
loyal  to  him. 

In  the  service  of  piSrik,  ViSga  performs  many  valiant  deeds 
and  only  once  is  worsted  in  battle.  The  greatest  feat  of  arms  is 
ViSga’s  victory  over  iEtgeirr,  the  giant,  an  episode  parallel  to 
that  portrayed  in  the  Danish  ballad  Kong  Diderik  og  hans 
Kjamper.*  Particularly  important  in  the  saga  account  is 
ViSga's  transference  of  allegiance  from  pitSrik  to  Ermenrik. 
The  saga  is  unique  in  explaining  this  through  the  marriage  of 
ViSga  to  Bolfriana,  the  widow  of  Aki  Aurlungatrausti.  By  this 
marriage  VitSga  becomes  a  vassal  of  Ermenrik.  From  this  time 
on,  VitSga  is  in  a  difficult  situation ;  for  war  soon  arises  between 
Ermenrik  and  pitSrik.  VitSga  remains  loyal  to  his  new  master, 
Ermenrik,  but  avoids  any  hostile  act  against  his  old  friends, 
Theodoric  and  his  followers.  Finally,  however,  in  the  last  great 
struggle,  the  battle  of  Gronsport  (i.e.  die  Rabenschlacht), 
VitSga  becomes  the  unwilling  slayer  of  the  sons  of  Attila  and  of 
pether,  the  brother  of  pitSrik.  VitSga,  seeking  to  avoid  combat, 
addresses  pether,  “p&t  vaeit  gutS  metS  mer  at  J)at  geri  ek  nautSiger 
ef  ek  drepr  pik  firir  sakar  pins  brotSor.”  pether  neglects  the 
words,  and  attacking,  is  soon  slain.  Pursued  by  pitSrik,  who  now 
seeks  revenge,  VitSga  flees  to  the  sea  and  sinks  into  it  in  time  to 
escape  pitSrik’s  wrath. 


Dammarks  gamle  F<dkeviser  #7. 


The  Swedish  version  adds  that  in  the  sea  he  was  received 
by  his  “fadher  fadher  modher”  who  brought  him  to  “Sselandh.” 
Later  he  went  to  Timber  where  pitSrik  found  him  and  slew  him. 

The  second  group  of  sources,  the  ballads,  deal  only  with  the 
hero’s  early  life.  Most  important  of  these  is  Kong  Diderik  og  hans 
Kcpmper  of  which  Grundtvig^  gives  nine  Danish  and  four  Swed¬ 
ish  versions;  Arwidson®  gives  four  Swedish.  The  first  of  these 
DgF.  #7,  consists  of  two  parts — Vidrik’s  fight  with  Langben  Red- 
sker,  and  Diderik’s  expedition  against  Isack,  king  of  Berthings- 
land.  All  other  redactions  give  one  part  only,  two  Danish  and 
five  Swedish  give  the  first;  six  Danish  and  three  Swedish,  the 
second.  Two  Faeroe  versions,  clearly  based  on  the  Danish,  join 
both  episodes.  The  account  of  VitSga’s  fight  with  Langben 
Redsker  corresponds  in  almost  every  detail  to  the  pidriks  saga 
report  of  his  encounter  with  iEtgeirr  Rise.  Part  two,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Isack  of  Berthingsland,  also  shows  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  saga,  but  here  divergencies  are  greater. 

According  to  DgF.  #7  A,  Diderik  and  his  heroes  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  Berthingsland.  On  the  way  they  have  to  pass 
through  a  wood  where  Langben  Redsker  lies.  When  the 
courage  of  the  others  fail,  Vidrik  promises  to  seek  the  giant. 
Boldly  riding  forward,  he  stirs  the  giant,  who  turns  sleepily  and 
speaks: 

Siig  mig  fouerenn  ungersuenndt 
afif  dine  vaaben  sldfiue. 

Vidrik  answers: 

Skemming  saa  heder  min  guode  hest 
er  fddt  paa  Grimmer-stodt: 

Mimring  heder  mitt  guode  suerdt, 
thett  rinder  y  kiempe-blod. 

This  question  and  answer  seem  odd:  and  possibly,  ^7B  has 
the  more  correct  reading. 

(Redsker) :  Huen  monne  suenden  komen  were 
ther  saadan  ordt  tuorde  sige? 

(Vidrik) :  Werlandt  heder  min  fader 
war  en  smed  well  (8)k6n: 

*  Danmark  gantle  Fotkeviser  I  and  IV. 

*  Svenska  Fomsdnger. 
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Buoddl  hede  min  moder, 
en  koning  datter  wen. 

This  genealogy  is  very  important;  for  it  agrees  with  Vqlundar- 
kvitfa  and  with  Dear's  Lament.  The  fight  progresses  until  Vid- 
rik  slays  the  giant  and  wins  the  treasure.  Here  a  bit  of  comedy 
— not  known  to  the  piSriks  saga — is  introduced  to  extol  Vidrik 
at  the'  expense  of  Diderik  and  his  followers. 

A31  Hannd  thog  Langbeen  Ridsker 

hand  reysett  hannom  thill  enn  eg: 

Saa  redt  hand  thill  Didericks  thieldt 
sagde  hand  haSde  Redsker  seett. 

When  Diderik  and  his  men  proceed,  they  are  greatly  frightened 
by  the  sight  of  Redsker  and  want  to  flee.  Vidrik  laughs 
mockingly: 

Torde  ieg  manden  lefiuendis  biide, 
thor  y  hannom  icki  dSder  see? 

The  second  part  of  the  ballad  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  shields  of  Diderik’s  men.  Second  in  the  list  is 
that  of  Vidrik. 

Ther  skiner  y  de  andenn  skioldt 
en  hamer  och  en  thang 
denn  fSrer  Viderik  Veilandaonn 
beder  slaa  och  ingen  thage  thill  fange. 

The  last  part  of  the  ballad  is  of  interest  only  in  that  it  brings 
together  Siuord  (SigurS  Fafnisbane)  and  Vidrik. 

The  ballads  constantly  remind  us  of  Viderik’s  superiority 
over  Diderik’s  other  men.  Kong  Diderik  og  Holger  Danske, 
DgF.  #17,  is  of  special  interest,  for  it  is  evidently  a  bit  of  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda.  Here  Diderik  is  the  exponent  of  Germanism ; 
Holger  Danske  represents  Danish  nationalism.  Viderik  Ver- 
landson  is  here  represented  as  a  Danish  knight  opposing 
Diderik. 

In  all  Scandinavian  sources  Vit5ga’s  glory  bids  fair  to  out¬ 
shine  that  of  pibrik.  In  all  probability,  he  has  been  a  hero  of 
great  popularity  in  North  Germany — the  original  home  of  the 


Danish  Theodoric  legends.  English  poems — also  drawing  from 
North  German  traditions — bear  out  this  theory. 

A  comparison  of  the  Scandinavian  versions  of  the  Vit5ga 
story  with  the  South  German  accounts  immediately  shows  a 
glaring  difference  in  the  treatment  of  VitSga’s  character.  In 
South  German  epics,  our  hero  is  known  as  the  “ungetriuwe 
Witege” — the  typical  villain.  These  epics,  which  stress  Di- 
trich’s  later  life, — his  exile  and  his  conflicts  with  Ermenrik,  pic¬ 
ture  Witege  as  a  renegade  deserter  from  Ditrich.  Particularly 
do  the  authors  of  Alpharts  Tod  and  of  the  Rabenschlacht  stress 
the  faithlessness  of  Witege. 

The  piSriks  saga,  as  we  have  already  seen,  makes  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  keep  the  character  of  ViSga  clear  and  untainted. 
The  episode  of  the  slaying  of  Attila’s  sons  and  Ditrich’s  brother, 
which  the  Rabenschlacht  makes  so  much  of,  and  the  desertion 
stressed  in  Alphart,  the  pi'driks  saga  carefully  explains  away. 
There  the  slaying  of  the  princes  takes  place  against  VitSga’s  will, 
and  the  desertion  does  not  figure  at  all,  for  VitSga  becomes  the 
vassal  of  Ermenric,  at  piSrik’s  request,  through  the  marriage 
with  Bolfriana. 

The  Scandinavian  ballads,  as  well  as  the  Old  English 
sources,  deal  only  with  Vi?5ga’s  early  life;  they  know  him  only 
as  the  noble  champion.  Theodoric’s  wars  with  Ermenric  are 
not  mentioned;  therefore  the  Rabenschlacht  and  Alphart  epi¬ 
sodes  are  unknown.  The  ballads  look  upon  Vidrik  as  a  Danish 
champion  and  have  lost  all  traditions  of  his  Gothic  origin. 
The  Swedish  ballads  bring  this  even  more  home  to  us;  for 
here  we  find  name  forms,  as  Hendrick  Welambsson,  which 
indicate  total  ignorance  of  the  hero’s  origin.  All  the  ballads 
join  in  extolling  him  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows. 

The  complete  development  of  the  VitSga  story  is  late.  Early 
Norse  sources,  as  the  Eddas  and  the  skaldic  lays,  do  not  know 
him  at  all.  Though  the  Eddas  have  elaborate  legends  of  Jqr- 
munrekr  (i.e.  Eormenric),  they  know  none  of  the  later  versions 
where  Theodoric  and  Eormenric  are  joined.  The  Harlung 
story  is  the  central  motive.  This  has  been  joined  loosely  to  the 
Volsung-Niblung  material,  a  combination  that  presupposes  a  full 
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development  of  these  legends.  Theodoric  is  barely  mentioned; 
ViSga  not  at  all. 

We  know  from  English  sources  that  ViSga  figures  early  in 
traditions  of  Eormenric  and  of  Theodoric.  In  Widsith,  possibly 
from  the  early  seventh  century,*  he  is  listed  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  heroes  and  as  a  follower  of  Eormenric.  In  Waldere  B, 
from  the  eighth  century,^  he  is  a  follower  of  Theodoric.  The 
poems  refer  to  the  hero,  but  with  no  elaborations  of  his  deeds, 
implying  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them.  The  stories  must, 
therefore,  have  been  fairly  well  developed  and  must  have  been 
common  property  in  7th  and  8th  century  England.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  figure  of  Vit5ga  were  anything  but  loosely  connected 
with  the  Eormenric  lays  in  the  North  German  sources  of  Wid¬ 
sith,  we  should  expect  to  find  him  in  the  early  Scandinavian 
records,  as  the  Eddas.  This,  we  have  already  noticed,  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  Waldere,  Widia  figures  as  Theodoric’s  follower. 
This  is  prior  to  the  union  of  the  Theodoric  and  Eormenric 
stories.  If,  therefore,  Vit5ga  figures  sometimes  with  one  some¬ 
times  with  the  other,  we  are  safe  in  supposing  that  he,  as  an 
epic  hero,  is  only  loosely  bound  to  either  one. 

Better  evidence  for  the  lateness  of  the  Vi?5ga  stories  is  the 
hero’s  place  in  the  Weland  legends.  One  of  the  central  points  in 
the  Vitiga  stories  still  preserved  is  his  descent  from  Weland. 
This  fact  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Northern  versions.* 
The  ballads  make  Vidrik  son  of  Werlandt  and  Buodell.*  The 
pidriks  saga  gives:  ViSga  son  of  Velent  and  Keren,  daughter  of 
Nibungr.  We  immediately  recognize  in  Buodell  the  Beaduhild, 
daughter  of  Ni)7had  mentioned  in  Dear  and  Bgbvild  of  Vqlun- 
darkvida.  Imagine  ViSga,  the  hero,  sprung  from  such  a  rela¬ 
tionship!  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing  unless  we 
presupp>ose  a  late  and  weakened  Weland  story;  for  in  Dear  and 
Vqlundarkvi'da,  Weland’s  violation  of  Beaduhild  is  an  act  of 
vengeance.  Such  a  relationship  could  hardly  be  considered  a 

*  Chambers:  Widsith,  p.  178;  Holthausen;  Beevidf  II,  zzvi. 

’MUllenhoff:  Zfda.  XII,  274;  Holthausen:  Beowulf  II,  zzii. 

*  North  Germany  is  the  home  of  the  Weland  stories;  cf.  Maurus:  Die  Wie- 
landsage. 

•DgF.^B. 
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proper  source  of  a  great  epic  hero.  The  weakening  of  the 
Weland  story  (that  we  must  suppose)  can  actually  be  seen  in  the 
pilfriks  saga.  There  the  old  relationship  shines  through,  but 
the  author  has  lost  sight  of  its  significance.  The  VitSga  story, 
as  we  know  it,  must  then  have  reached  its  full  development 
after  the  true  significance  of  Weland ’s  vengeance  has  been  lost. 

Even  later  comes  the  special  South  German  development  of 
the  “ungetriuwe  Witege.”  As  Jiriczek  has  pointed  out,^“  the 
change  in  Witege’s  character  is  the  result  of,  or  is  it  at  least 
hastened  by,  the  joining  of  the  Eormenric  and  Theodoric  cycles, 
in  both  of  which  he  figured.  The  time  of  this  fusion  can  be  fairly 
well  conjectured.  In  the  Hildebrandslied,  dating  from  ca.  800, 
Theodoric’s  main  opponent  is  Odoacer;  Eormenric  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Quedlinburg  Chronicle,  from  about  1000,“  relates 
that  Ermenricus,  instigated  by  Odoacar,  drove  his  nephew 
Theodoricus  from  Verona  and  forced  him  to  go  into  exile  to 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.  As  Jiriczek  points  out,  the  chronicle 
clearly  represents  the  first  step  in  the  change  from  the  old  con¬ 
ception  of  Odoacer  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  new 
where  Eormenric  takes  over  this  rdle.  Witege — the  typical 
traitor — comes  then,  in  all  probability,  after  the  year  1000. 

The  conclusion  can  now  fairly  reasonably  be  drawn  that  the 
ViSga  story  in  its  fully  developed  form,  is  late;  but  that  the 
Scandinavian  presentation  of  him,  as  a  noble  hero,  antedates 
the  South  German  and  is  nearer  the  original  Vi6ga  of  Germanic 
tradition. 

Henning  Lassen 

State  Un  ' varsity  of  Iowa 

Deutsche  Hddensage,  p.  303. 

»  Golther:  Deutsche  Dichtunt  im  Mittdalter,  p.  69. 


THE  1917  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SWEDISH  BIBLE 


De  kanoniska  bockerna.  Oversattningen  gillad  och  stadfast 

av  Konungen  &r  1917. 

This  translation  of  the  Swedish  Bible,  appearing  in  the 
anniversary  year  of  the  Reformation,  represents  in  a  way  the 
culmination  of  the  labors  of  the  Royal  Bible  Commission  during 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  history  of  Bible  translation  in  Sweden  goes  back  to  the 
first  half  of  the  14th  century;  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  book  of  Revelation  had  been  translated  before  1520 
when  the  Reformation  in  Sweden  began.  The  important  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  which  appeared  in  1526  was  made  by 
Laurentius  Andrea  and  Olaus  Petri  after  Erasmus’  Greek  text 
and  Luther’s  German  version.  Parts  of  the  0.  T.  appeared  in 
1536  and  were  followed  in  1541  by  the  whole  Bible  of  Gustavus 
I.  Vasa.  The  O.  T.  in  this  version  was  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Laurentius  Petri,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  translators 
mentioned  above,  and  followed  Luther’s  Bible  of  1534. 

As  early  as  1600  Gustavus  Vasa’s  son,  Carl  IX,  appointed 
a  translation  committee  of  four  members.  Gustavus  Adolphus 
did  likewise,  but  the  results  were  inconsiderable.  Under  later 
rulers  several  cautiously  revised  editions  appeared;  probably 
the  most  important  one  of  these  was  Carl  XII’s  Bible  of  1703, 
which  became  the  commonly  accepted  version  in  Swedish 
churches  (“vdr  gamla  kirkobibel”)  previous  to  the  revisions  of  the 
last  forty  years.  It  differs  only  slightly  from  the  first  complete 
Bible  of  1541.  One  might  compare  its  popularity  with  that  of 
the  King  James  (“Authorized”)  version  in  English.  It  is,  of 
course,  still  circulated,  printed  in  Gothic  (“German”)  type  in 
an  old  orthography,  with  the  text  slightly  modernized. ' 

The  work  of  the  Royal  Bible  Commmission  began  in  1773 
under  Gustavus  III.^  A  specimen  translation  was  made  by 

*  For  the  following  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Commiasbn  I  am  indebted 
to  the  scholarly  articles  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Youngert  of  Rock  Island,  in  the  Augustana 
Theol.  Quarterly,  vol.  10  (1908),  129S.  ,and  in  the  weekly  Augustana  for  Feb.  27, 
1913;  also  to  Hauck’s  ReaUntyklopitdie  fUr  Protestant.  Theologie,  10,  p.  150  f. 
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1793,  but  being  a  rather  rationalistic,  exegetical  paraphrase,  it 
was  not  accepted.  A  partially  new  commission  was  now  formed 
and  in  1816  a  new  tentative  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was  issued, 
but  it  too  was  rejected.  Part  of  the  O.  T.  was  done  by  the  same 
commission,  and  still  other  parts  by  1837  which  may  be  called 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  the  Commission’s  activity.  In 
1841,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  complete  Swedish 
Bible,  the  Commission  was  reorganized.  Another  trial  version 
of  the  N.  T.  appeared  in  1853,  somewhat  revised  in  1861.  This 
revision  was  sent  back  to  the  Commission  by  the  Council  or 
Conference  of  the  Swedish  Church  in  1868.  The  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  zeal  and  a  new  tentative  translation  of  the  N.  T.  was 
submitted  to  the  Church  in  1873.  It  was  based  upon  Tischen- 
dorf’s  Greek  text  and  was  the  most  radical  effort  to  modernize 
the  Swedish  N.  T.  before  the  translation  of  1907-17.  But  it 
encountered  opposition  and  was  referred  back  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  Another  trial  version  of  the  N.  T.,  prepared  along  more 
conservative  lines,  was  presented  five  years  later  (Council  of 
1878).  The  O.  T.  too  was  worked  over  again  by  this  time  (a 
thorough  revision  of  a  preliminary  version  of  1868).  But  the 
Swedish  Church  declined  (1878)  to  accept  the  new  version. 
The  work  was  printed,  however,  and  widely  circulated.  The 
O.  T.  of  1878  was,  in  fact,  the  only  modern  version  in  common 
use  (bound  with  the  N.  T.  of  1883)  until  the  appearance  of  the 
new  one  of  1903  (Nortnalupplagan). 

After  1878  the  Commission  took  up  the  N.  T.  once  more  and 
the  resulting  version  was  recommended  by  the  Church  Council 
of  1883  and  by  the  King  for  use  “vid  undervisningen  i  kyrka 
och  skola.”  This  1883  version  of  the  N.  T.  {Nortnalupplagan, 
'‘Nya  oversattningen”)  was  accordingly  the  official  revision  in 
Sweden  until  the  latest  translation  was  approved  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  still  the  preferred  revision  in  the  Swedish  churches  of 
America.  The  N.  T.  thus  disposed  of  in  1883  for  the  time  being, 
the  Commission  proceeded  again  to  the  revision  of  the  O.  T. 
A  version  was  elaborated  with  little  regard  to  the  translation  of 
1878.  Their  work  was  published  in  1893-98.  The  Council  of 
1898  praised  this  O.  T.,  but  directed  the  Commission  to  continue 
revising  it.  The  Council  of  1903  then  recommended  the  O.  T., 
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as  presented  that  year,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  N.  T.  of  1883. 
Thus  from  1904  on  the  “Normalupplaga”  of  the  whole  Bible 
was  in  circulation  (O.  T.  1903,  N.  T.  1883).* 

But  the  O.  T.  was  now  a  more  modern  revision  than  the  N. 
T.  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  translation  of  the  N.  T.  to  har¬ 
monize  better  with  the  latest  O.  T.  Such  a  new  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  (not  a  revision  of  the  1883  version)  was  brought  out 
in  1907,  the  work  of  the  same  translators  who  prepared  the  O. 
T.  of  four  years  previously.  The  Church  Council  of  1908  de¬ 
clared  this  N.  T.  was  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  but  in  many 
passages  it  was  too  much  of  a  paraphrase,  the  style,  too,  was 
capable  of  improvement,  etc.  In  other  quarters  something  of 
an  uproar  was  made  about  it.  A  petition  signed  by  five  hundred 
Swedish  ministers  found  fault  with  it.®  It  was  felt  that  the 
Commission  was  too  far  removed  from  the  people,  hence  an 
advisory  committee  of  five,  three  of  whom  were  churchmen, 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Royal  Bible  Commission. 
One  of  these  men  was  J.  A.  Edman,  who  had  published  an 
excellent  independent  Swedish  translation  of  the  N.  T.  in  1900. 
The  1907  N.  T.  was  accordingly  worked  over  and  made  ready 
in  1912  for  presentation  to  the  Church  Council  which  acted  upon 
it  favorably.®  Much  of  the  objection  to  the  N.  T.  version  of 
1907  and  ’12  came  from  readers  who  felt  that  the  Commission 
should  merely  bring  the  N.  T.  of  1883  up  to  date  and  not  make 
a  new  translation.  All  previous  Swedish  versions  (except  1873) 
had  been  based  upon  younger  but  longer  Greek  sources;  the 

’This  edition  of  the  Swedish  Bible  is  also  distributed  by  the  American 
Bible  Soc.,  N.  Y.  (as  “Swedish  Nos.  12-17”  in  their  catalog).  On  the  O.  T.  of 
1903  see  the  article  by  C.  A.  Blomgren  in  Augustana  Tkeol.Quarterly,  10  (1908), 

pp.  8-20. 

*  V.  Rudin:  “Svarom&l  p&  petitionen  om  Bibelkommissionens  nyaste  prof- 
overshttning”  (six  articles  in  Stockholms  Dagblad,  also  separate,  1908);  J. 
Personne:  “Bibelkommissionens  principer  vid  1907  &rs  overskttning  av  Nya 
testamentet,”  in  Bibelforskarm,  Uppsala,  vol.  25  (1908), ,1-16;  see  also  the 
excellent  article  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Youngert,  in  Augustana  Theol.  Quarterly,  10, 129  ff. 
on  the  N.  T.  of  1907. 

*  There  is  a  series  of  very  carefully  prepared  articles  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Youngert 
on  the  N.  T.  of  1912  in  the  weekly  Augustana  (Rock  Island,  Illinois),  1913  (Feb. 
27,  March  13  and  27,  April  lO),  which  the  reviewer  has  found  very  useful  for  the 
1917  edition. 
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N.  T.  of  1907  and  ’12  was  mainly  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
N.T.  of  the  German,  Edward  Nestle,®  itself  based  upon  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  hence  following  the  two  oldest 
Greek  codices  (Sinai ticus  and  Vaticanus).  When  the  Commis¬ 
sion  thus  went  back  to  older  but  shorter  Greek  sources  than 
those  which  had  previously  been  used  for  accepted  Swedish 
versions  of  the  N.  T.,  many  readers  rebelled  at  the  omissions 
and  changes;  they  preferred  the  popular  “normal”  revision 
of  1883  or  the  N.  T.  of  the  “old  Church-Bible.”  Serious  objec¬ 
tion  was  not  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  the  O,  T.  revision  of  1903, 
made  on  the  same  principles  as  the  N.  T.  of  1907  and  ’12.  That 
was  because  the  O.  T.  text  is  fixed  in  the  Massoretic  Hebrew 
version.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  N.  T.,  for  some 
2000  MSS.  are  preserved  and  they  all  differ  from  one  another, 
sometimes  very  considerably.  In  going  back  to  the  older  and 
shorter  MSS.  the  Swedish  Bible  Commission  was  scarcely  more 
radical  than  the  committees  who  revised  the  English  Bible 
(1881,  1885;  and  the  “American  Standard  Version”). 

It  seems  that  the  O.  T.  of  1903  and  the  N.  T.  of  1907  and  ’12 
were  again  referred  to  the  Commission  for  certain  changes. 
The  final  result  is  the  new  Bible  of  1917.  It  has  the  approval 
of  the  Swedish  Church,  confirmed  by  the  ultimate  authority, 
the  King.  It  accordingly  replaces  officially  all  other  published 
translations,  though  of  course  congregations  are  not  forced  to 
use  it. 

As  to  whether  the  work  of  revision  will  rest  at  this  point  for 
many  years,  the  reviewer  has  no  information.  The  appearances 
are  that  it  will.  Yet  work  of  that  sort  is  really  never  done.  One 
feels  that  in  all  of  the  principal  languages  there  should  be  a 
Bible  version  with  literary  merit  (e.  g.  the  King  James  version 
in  English,  and  Luther’s  German  Bible)  for  general  use,  conser¬ 
vative  readers,  etc.,  which  might  need  no  revision  for  a  century 
or  more;  there  should  also  be  another  translation,  revised  say 
every  ten  years,  for  readers  with  scholarly  interests  who  wish 

*  Novum  Testamentum  Groece,  Stuttgart,  WUrttembergische  Bibelanstalt; 
also  re-edited  in  1904  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soc.  (the  Am.  Bible  Soc., 
N,  Y.,  is  the  American  distributor  of  the  special  edition  of  this  scholarly  and 
very  cheap  Greek  N.  T.). 
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to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  done  on  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts. 

The  1917  version  prints  poetical  passages  as  verse.  The 
orthography  is,  of  course,  modern  (»  for  voiced  /,  fv;  omits  the 
old  initial  h  before  v,  etc.).  The  aim  was  to  use  natural  modern 
Swedish;  that  includes  a  matter  like  word-order,  e.g.  Ps.  1,  3, 
Old  Bible:  s4som  ett  tra  .  .  .  hwilket  frukt  bar  i  sinom  tid; 
och  dess  lof  fdrfalna  intet;  1917:  sAsom  ett  trdd  .  .  .  vilket  bitr 
sin  frukt  i  sin  tid,  och  vars  iSv  icke  vissna.  Long  periods  are 
broken  up  as  far  as  possible;  this  sometimes  involves  intro¬ 
ducing  particles  and  such  expressions  as  “han  vet,”  “att  bevisa,” 
“ty  jag  bnskar,”  “jag  menar,”  “vill  jag,”  etc.,  which  are  not 
actually  represented  in  the  originals.  In  the  following  some 
passages  from  the  two  parts  of  the  1917  translation  are  given, 
together  with  the  reading  of  one  or  two  older  versions  for  the 
sake  of  comparison.' 

The  Old  Testament,  1917.  The  revisers  point  out  that, 
although  the  Hebrew  text  used  by  Luther  practically  coincides 
with  that  followed  by  Bible  translators  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  original  is  now  much  better  understood.  This  patent  fact 
explains  many  variations  of  the  modern  Swedish  translations 
from  the  “old  Church-Bible”  of  1703,  e.g.  Gen.  30,  37,  Old 
Bible:  Men  Jacob  tog  gr5na  aspekappar,  hassel  och  castaneen, 
och  barkade  hwita  rander  deruppi;  1878:  Och  J.  tog  sig  ka- 
par  af  frisk  poppel,  mandeltrad  och  lonn  och  randade  p&  dem 
hvita  rander,  derigenom  att  han  blottade  det  hvita  p&  kapp- 
arne;  1917:  men  J.  tog  sig  friska  kitppar  av  poppel,  mandeltr&d 
och  iSnn  och  skalade  pA  dem  vita  r Under,  i  det  han  blottade  det  vita 
pA  kupparna. 

The  following  passages  taken  at  random  bring  out  various 
differences  between  the  old  version  and  the  recent  ones. 

Gen.  1,  11,  Old  Bible:  Bare  jorden  gras  och  drter,  som  fr5 
hafwa,  och  fruktsam  tra,  att  hwart  och  ett  bar  frukt  efter  sin 
art,  och  hafwer  sitt  eget  frd  i  sig  sjelwo  p&  jordehe,  1917 :  Fram- 
bringe  jorden  grSnska,  frobdrande  drter  och  ffukttrdd,  som  efter 
sina  arter  bdra  frukt,  vari  de  hava  siU  frd,  p A  jorden. 

*  My  quotations  from  the  “old  Church-Bible”  are  from  a  modem  reprint, 
not  accurately  representing  the  version  of  1703. 
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Gen.  1,  16,  (Old):  Och  Gud  gjorde  tu  stor  ljus;  ett  stort 
ljus,  som  regerade  dagen,  och  ett  litet  ljus,  som  regerade  nat- 
tena;  ochstjernor.  1917:  Gud  gjorde  de  tvi  stora  ljusen,  det  storre 
ljuset  till  att  rdda  over  dagen,  och  det  mindre  ljuset  tUl  att  r&da 
dver  natten,  si  ock  stjarnorna. 

Gen.  24,  62,  (Old):  Men  Isaac  kom  ifri  den  brunnen,  som 
kallades  dens  lefwandes  och  seendes;  ty  han  bodde  i  det  landet 
sbdernt.  1878:  Och  Isak  var  pi  vag  hem  ifr&n  brunnen  Lachaj- 
roi,  och  han  bodde  i  sydlandet.  1917 :  Men  Isak  var  pi  vdg  hem 
frin  Beer-Lahai  Roi,  ty  han  bodde  i  Sydlandet. 

Ex.  20,  5,  (Old):  Bed  icke  till  dem,  och  tjena  dem  icke;  ty 
jag  HERren  din  Gud,  ar  en  stark  hamnare,  den  som  soker  fader- 
nas  missgerning,  inpi  barnen,  allt  intill  tredje  och  fjerde  led, 
de  som  mig  hata.  1878:  S&dana  skall  du  icke  tillbedja  och 
icke  dyrka;  ty  jag  Herren,  din  Gud,  ar  en  nitalskande  Gud, 
som  hemsoker  fkdernas  missgerning  p4  barnen  i  tredje  och  fjerde 
led,  p&  dem  som  mig  hata.  1917:  Du  shall  icke  tillbedja  sidana 
ej  heller  tjina  dem;  ty  jag,  Herren,  din  Gud,  ir  en  nitdlskande 
Gud,  som  hemsdker  fidernas  missgdrning  pi  barn  och  efterkom- 
mande  i  tredje  och  fjSrde  led,  ndr  man  hatar  mig. 

Ps.  23,  2,  (Old):  Han  foder  mig  p&  en  gron  &ng,  och  forer 
mig  till  friskt  watten.  1878:  Han  liter  mig  hvila  pi  grona 
angar,  han  fdrer  mig  til  lugna  vatten.  1917:  han  liter  mig 
Vila  pi  grSna  dngar;  han  J'6r  mig  till  vatten  ddr  jag  jinner  ro. 

Ps.  42,  6.  (Old):  .  .  .  ty  jag  skall  annu  tacka  honom,  att 
han  hjelper  mig  med  sitt  ansigte.  1878:  .  .  .  ty  jag  skall 
innu  en  ging  tacka  honom,  min  fralsning  och  min  Gud.  1917: 
.  .  ty  jag  skall  iter  fi  tacka  honom  fSr  frdlsning  genom  honom. 

Is.  11,  1,  (Old):  Och  ett  Ris  skall  uppgi  utaf  Isai  sligte, 
och  en  Telning  utaf  bans  rot  frukt  bira.  1878:  Och  ett  skott 
skall  utgi  ifrin  Isais  stam  och  en  telning  uppspira  ifrin  bans 
rOtter.  1917:  Men  ett  skott  shall  skjuta  upp  ur  Isais  avhuggna 
stam,  och  en  telning  frin  dess  rStter  skall  bSra  frukt. 

The  New  Testament,  1917.  Here  too  the  revisers  compared 
and  used  preceding  versions.  These  included  the  unofficial 
translations  of  Myrberg,  Waldenstrom,  and  Edman;  also  the 
Swedish  Catholic  version  of  J.  P.  E.  Benelius,  made  in  1895  (of 
course  from  the  Vulgate)  was  not  ignored. 
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Since  the  shorter  Greek  text  was  used,  numerous  passages 
in  older  versions  do  not  appear  in  the  1917  translation.  The 
revisers  call  attention  (under  “Nya  testamentets  text”  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  edition  used  by  the  reviewer)  to  the  omission 
of  a  number  of  verses,  because  the  same  passages  occur  in  a 
more  suitable  context  in  other  parts  of  the  N.  T.;  e.  g.  Matth. 
18,  11  was  left  out,  since  the  best  evidence  is  in  favor  of  its 
presence  in  Luke  19,  10.  Where  verses  are  omitted  the  verse 
number  is  still  printed,  with  a  footnote  referring  to  the  Appen¬ 
dix  which  indicates  where  these  verses  may  be  found  in  the  N.  T. 

Other  passages  disappeared  entirely.  In  Matth.  6,  13  the 
closing  words  of  the  old  version  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  “Ty 
riket  hr  ditt,  och  magten,  och  harligheten,  i  evighet”  are 
omitted,  as  they  are  in  modern  versions  in  other  languages. 
Otherwise  the  older  language  of  the  prayer  (as  in  the  N.  T.  of 
1883,  not  just  as  in  the  old  Church-Bible)  is  kept  in  the  1917 
version,  but  in  the  Appendix  a  thoroughly  modern  translation 
of  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  given,  both  according  to  Matthew  and 
to  Luke. 

Some  other  omissions  are  (1)  the  end  of  Matth.  19,9  (1883: 
.  .  .  och  den  som  tager  en  fr&nskild  till  hustru,  han  gdr  hor); 
(2)  the  second  half  of  Mark  6,  11;  (3)  in  the  Ave  Maria  the 
words:  valsignad  ar  du  ibland  qvinnor  (Luke  1,  28)  do  not 
appear;  (4)  Luke  9,  56  the  words  of  1883:  Ty  menniskosonen 
har  icke  kommit  for  att  forderfva  sjalar,  utan  att  fralsa  dem; 
(5)  1  Cor.  11,  24.  1883:  .  .  .  Tagen,  aten.  Detta  ar  min 

lekamen,  som  brytes  for  eder  ....  In  1917  “Tagen,  kten”  is 
omitted  and  “brytes”  is  changed  to  “varder  utgiven”;  (6)  Luke 
11,  11,  1883:  Och  hvilken  bland  eder  ar  den  fader,  som,  om 
bans  son  beder  honom  om  ett  brod,  gifver  honom  en  sten? 
Eller  ock  om  han  beder  om  en  fisk  icke  gifver  han  val  honom  en 
orm  i  stallet  fbr  en  fisk?  1917  omits  much  of  this  and  reads: 
Finncs  bland  eder  n&gon  fader,  som  ndr  hans  son  beder  honom 
om  en  fisk,  i  stSllet  fSr  en  fisk  rScker  honom  eH  orm? 

Two  important  passages  are  put  in  brackets  (also  bracketed 
or  set  off  in  the  English  and  American  revised  versions):  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  of  Mark  (verses  9-20)  and  the  story  of 
the  adulteress  taken  in  sin,  John  7,  53  to  8,  11.  In  the  first 
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draft  of  the  new  Swedish  translation  in  1907  the  latter  passage 
was  put  in  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  like  a  footnote 
but  this  procedure  met  with  considerable  objection. 

On  the  other  hand  the  1917  version  introduces  some  words 
in  Matth.  10,  23  which  are  lacking  in  all  translations  the 
reviewer  has  compared,  whether  Swedish  or  not.  After  NSr  de 
forfolja  eder  i  en  stad,  sd flyn  till  en  annan,  1917  adds:  och  om  de 
ocksd  dar  forfolja  eder,  sd  flyn  till  dnnu  en  annan.  This  is  one  of 
the  “noteworthy  rejected  readings”  of  the  English  scholars. 

In  other  cases  the  new  version  exhibits  considerably  more 
conservatism.  Where  good  MSS.  differ  the  translators  usually 
preferred  to  follow  the  reading  which  appeared  in  the  old 
Swedish  Bible.  Again,  in  the  last  chapter  of  Luke,  for  instance, 
some  good  MSS.  lack  a  number  of  passages  which  have  all  been 
retained  in  the  1917  version. 

The  attempt  to  give  smoother  and  more  natural  modern 
Swedish  is  everywhere  evident,  e.  g.  Matth.  9,  2,  Old  Bible: 
Och  si  de  hade  in  for  honom  en  lam,  som  lig  uti  en  sang;  1883: 
Och  se,  de  forde  till  honom  en  lam,  som  l&g  pi  en  sang;  1917: 
Dd  forde  de  till  honom  enlam  man  (etc.  like  1883).  The  older  trans¬ 
lations  with  “Och  se”  followed  the  Greek  too  literally.  But 
changes  of  this  sort  brought  the  Commission  a  good  deal  of 
criticism.  Compare  also  the  following:  (1)  Coloss.  1,  22  (Old 
Bible):  med  sins  kotts  lekamen,  1883:  i  bans  kotts  kropp; 
1917:  i  hans  jordiska  kropp.  (2)  Mark  8,  33  (Old):  Gack  bort 
ifri  mig,  du  Satan;  1883:  Gi  bort  ur  min  isyn,  Satan;  1917: 
Gd  bort,  Satan,  och  std  mig  icke  i  vdgen.  (3)  Jude,  verse  7,  1883: 
Sodom  and  Gomorra)  gingo  efter  frammande  kott;  1917:  stodo 
efter  annat  umgdnge  dn  det  naturliga.  (4)  John  13,  10  (Old): 
.  .  .  men  han  ar  all  ren;  1917:  .  .  .  han  dr  ju  i  dvrigt  hel  och 
hdllen,  ren. 

Some  of  the  latter  quotations  lead  us  to  the  matter  of  free 
paraphrases,  to  which  serious  objections  had  been  made  in  the 
1907  and  1912  drafts  of  the  new  translation. 

Mk.  6,  31,  1883:  Ty  de  kommende  och  giende  voro  minga, 
si  att  de  icke  ens  hade  tid  till  att  ata;  1917:  Ty  de  fingo  icke 
ens  tid  att  dta;  sd  mdnga  voro  de  som  kommo  och  gingo. 
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Mk.  10,  38,  1883:  Dopas  med  det  dop,  hvarmed  jag  dopas; 
1917 :  genomgd  det  dop  som  jag  genomgdr. 

1  Thess. 5,3, 1883:  Detar  frid  och  sakerhet, — this  is  a  plain 
and  direct  rendering  of  the  Greek,  but  1917  has:  Allt  stdr  viU  till, 
och  ingen  fara  dr  pd  farde. 

Wherever  the  word  Ac/tJC/e  occurred  in  older  Swedish  versions 
it  was  changed  either  to  Gehenna  (following  the  lead  of  the  un¬ 
official  translations  of  Myrberg,  Edman  and  Waldenstrom),  or 
to  dodsriket  (when  it  represented  “Hades”  in  the  original). 
This  toning  down  of  the  idea  of  hell  in  the  new  translation 
encountered  some  earnest  opposition.  Since  “Gehenna,”  for 
instance,  would  doubtless  have  an  unfamiliar  sound  to  many 
Swedish  ears,  the  Appendix  contains  a  full,  up-to-date  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  word;  also  of  “dSdsriket.” 

Instead  of  the  old  expression  “sitta  till  bords”  the  1917  N.  T. 
has  “ligga  till  bords,”  since  in  ancient  times  the  custom  of  re¬ 
clining  at  meals  was  current  in  Palestine  just  as  it  was  among 
the  Romans  at  home. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Youngert  pointed  out  a  passage  of  the  new  trans¬ 
lation  in  which  tu  occurred  twice  in  previous  versions  but  has 
been  changed  to  tvd  in  only  one  of  the  two  cases,  Matth.  19,  5,  6, 
(Mark  10,  8):  1917:  Och  de  tu  skola  varda  ett  kott.  S4  aro  de 
icke  mer  tvd,  utan  ett  kott.  It  is  not  clear  why  “de  tu”  should 
be  retained  here  (and  in  1.  Cor.  6,  16;  Ephes.  5,  20)  when  even 
the  old  Church-Bible  has  “Hwilken  af  de  twd”  in  Matth.  21,  31. 

The  1917  Bible  has  appeared  or  is  appearing  in  many  edi¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  one  would  be  the  8®  edition 
published  by  Norstedt  (1353  and  442  pp.,  priced  in  1917  at 
6.50  kr.  in  cloth).  The  same  publisher  has  a  pulpit  edition,  4®, 
at  140  kr.,  and  is  getting  out  a  somewhat  smaller  4®  edition  in 
parts.  The  Bibelforlag,  Stockholm,  is  also  issuing  a  4®  edition 
in  parts,  while  the  Nordisk  Familjeboksfbrlag,  Stockholm,  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  folio  edition  as  “Gustav  V:s  Kirko- 
bibel.”  The  edition  examined  by  the  reviewer  is,  “De  fOrenade 
Bibelsallskapens  edition,”  published  by  the  Sv.  Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses  Bokfbrlag  in  Stockholm,  1918,  (in  cloth  and 
leather  at  various  prices,  originally  4-10  kr.).  The  type  in 
this  edition  is  not  too  small  but,  at  least  in  the  cheaper  editions. 
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not  everywhere  sharp  and  clear  (due  to  war  quality  of  paper 
and  ink?).  Each  verse  is  here  set  off  by  itself  (rather  strange  in 
a  modern  Bible,  but  no  doubt  a  concession  to  the  general  reader), 
and  references  are  printed  in  finer  type  at  the  end  of  the  verses 
they  belong  with, — this  is  often  very  disturbing  especially  in  the 
poetical  books  where  the  lines  are  much  broken  up  anyway. 
This  edition  (I  am  not  sure  about  those  of  other  publishers) 
contains  a  carefully  prepared  Appendix  “Ordforklaringar  och 
sakupplysningar”  (already  referred  to),  a  table  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  texts  of  the  Church  year,  and  maps. 

It  is  no  doubt  too  early  to  say  how  successful  the  1917 
translation  will  be  with  Bible  readers.  It  has  the  official 
sanction  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  and  the  interest  is  now  great, 
because  of  the  novelty  of  the  work.  No  translation  can  suit 
everybody;  it  may  be  that  the  objections  to  the  present  version 
are  not  so  great  as  those  which  were  made  at  first  to  the  King 
James  Bible.  This  translation  will  not  do  for  Swedish  what 
the  King  James  Bible  did  for  English;  it  is  too  late  to  expect 
that — Swedish  does  not  need  a  new  Bible  version  as  a  model 
for  good  style.  There  is  no  doubt  still  a  considerable  number  of 
passages  in  this  work  which  could  be  bettered,  either  in  style^ 
or  as  translations.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  conscientiously  pre¬ 
pared,  easily  intelligible,  modern  translation,  neither  too  radical 
nor  too  conservative,  and  the  Swedish  people  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  its  possession.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  translators  and  revisers  of  the  Bible  in  other 
tongues  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Chas.  a.  Williams 

University  of  Illinois 

’’  Under  the  heading  of  “Den  nya  Bibelsvenskan”  G.  CederschiOld,  in  Spr&k 
och  Stil,  vol.  19  (1919),  pp.  1-27,  gives  25  pages  of  roughly  classified  quotations 
showing  differences  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Bible  (1703)  and  the  1917  trans¬ 
lation.  The  article  contains  on  pp.  19-21  lists  of  passages  in  the  new  version 
which  might  have  been  unproved  or  in  which  the  reasons  for  changes  in  the  1917 
translation  are  not  clear. 
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TEGNfiR’S  POETIC  TREATMENT  OF  DEATH 


Introduction 

The  conception  of  death  in  its  relation  to  the  individual  soul 
is  an  essential  part  of  all  religion.  Since  Esaias  Tegn6r  was 
primarily  a  religious  poet,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  dwelt 
with  deep  interest  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  that  too,  not 
only  in  his  elegies  but  also  in  nearly  all  his  didactic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  poetry.  According  to  the  character  of  his  poetic 
technique^  (viz.,  the  use  of  vivid  contrasts  in  thought  and  color) 
Tegn6r  was  prone  to  contrast  death  with  some  phase  of  life, 
either  physical  or  spiritual  and  by  this  method  of  contrast 
to  reveal  the  relation  of  the  two  states  of  existence  to  each 
other  and  the  final  harmony  of  both  in  the  great  chain  of 
existence.  Altho  he  was  often  wont  to  express  his  conception 
of  death  in  orthodox  or  conventional  terms,  his  fundamental 
idea  regarding  death  was  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  Romantic 
School  of  Philosophy,  viz.,  that  death  is  not  a  negation  of  life 
but  a  supplement  of  life,  preserving  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
universe  and  constituting  an  indispensable  part  of  that  com¬ 
pleted  circle  of  existence  for  which  man  was  created.  Tegn^r’s 
poetic  exposition  of  death  reveals  his  sympathies  with  the 
prevailing  Pantheistic  and  Neo-platonic  doctrines  of  his  time  and 
like  all  Romantic  poets  he  drew  largely  upon  nature  for  his 
symbols  and  metaphors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
point  out  in  Tegn6r’s  poetic  treatment  of  death  these  character¬ 
istic  features  of  his  poetic  art. 

a.  Death  a  survival  of  the  divine  essence 

One  recurrent  thought  regarding  death,  characteristic  of 
Tegn6r,  is  that  the  essential  cannot  perish;  the  divine  essence 
survives,  even  tho  its  manifestations  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
change. 

>  Regarding  Tegn6r’s  poetic  technique,  cf.  G.  Ljunggren,  “Esaias  Tegn6rs 
bildspr&k,”  Smdm  Skrifter,  Lund,  1879;  Francis  Bull,  “Tegn6r  og  Wergeland,” 
TU  Gerhard  Gran,  pp.  128  S.,  Kristiania,  1916. 
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Thus,  he  says  in  Fridsroster  (1808): 

Hvad  &r  mi  falla, 

det  v&sentliga  bestir. 

in  De  tre  broderna  (1817): 

Stoftets  former  &ro  minga, 
det  gudomliga  fir  ett. 

in  Svanen  och  fjdlUrasten  (1812): 

Konstens  former  firo  minga, 
fast  dess  vfisende  fir  ett. 

in  Vid  forrattandet  af  en  prestvigning  (1837): 

Formen  mi  skifta  och  vfixla  alltjfimt,  men  vfisendet  blifver. 

in  the  canto  Fdrsoningen  of  the  Frithiofssaga  (1825): 

Eh  fir  Allfader,  fastfin  fler  bans  sandebud. 

and  in  Skaldebref  (1815): 

Kroppen  fdrvittras  till  luft,  men  sinnet  fir  evigt  det  samma. 

The  divine  attributes  of  the  human  soul,  the  eternal  verities, 
survive  the  form  of  their  manifestation,  as  he  says,  for  instance, 
in  Skaldebref: 

Sanning  och  snille  och  dygd  lefva  bland  skuggoma  qvar. 

or  in  his  elegy  to  C.  .4.  Tiliander  (1806): 

Och  hvad  godt,  hvad  fidelt  vi  den  lemne, 
vfidren  ej  fbrstrb. 

Evigt  lefver,  som  en  gud,  dess  fimne, 
fast  dess  former  dO. 

In  other  words,  the  symbol  perishes  but  tht  thing  itself,  the  divine 
essence,  lives: — “tecknet  ar  ej  saken.”*  Therefore,  the  human 

’Tegnir’s  favorite  expression  for  distinguishing  the  essence  from  its 
outward  form,  cf.  Frithiofssaga,  Naitvardsbamen,  Epilog  (of  1820). 
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soul,  which  is  divine,*  cannot  perish.  The  sense  of  the  soul’s 
divinity  is  a  spiritual  instinct  with  which  man  is  endowed  and 
this  instinct  was  with  all  the  Romantic  poets  the  only  sure 
guide  to  spiritual  truth.  Thus,  Tegner  says  in  Lifvet: 

Men  i  hjertat  ropade  hvar  dag 
s&  en  rdst:  “I  tingens  stora  kedja* 
hvarje  l&nk  skall  lefva,  skall  sig  gladja 
it  sitt  lif,  sin  varelse,  som  jag.” 

and  in  Till  en  far  (1805): 

Se,  i  Odets  taflor  skuren 

SULr  en  lag  som  evigt  st&tt: 

Intet  d6r  uti  Naturen; 

Lifvet  byter  former  blott. 

b.  The  human  soul  as  a  part  of  the  divine  essence  in  nature 

Tegner’s  love  of  nature  is  reflected  in  the  many  parallels 
he  draws  between  nature  and  man.  Just  as  the  vital  principle 
of  nature  is  never  destroyed  but,  in  spite  of  decay,  continues  to 
assert  itself  in  some  other  form,  so  the  human  soul  survives  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  whether  the  soul  preserve  its  individual 


•  Cf.  Fridsrdster,  NaUvardsbarnen,  and  FSrsoningen  of  the  Friihiofssaga. 

*  Cf.  Forvillelsen  (1804): 

Helgd  vare  ryktet  tknkam  bar! 

Hans  forskning  villoma  fortranger. 

Vi  se  den  link  for  Uink, — ^men  hvar 
Hr  fkstet,  hvarvid  kedjan  hknger? 
and  Religionen  (1801),  where  exactly  the  same  metaphor  occurs: 

och  att  du  sjelf  den  kedjan  gjorde, 
som  Idnk  f5r  Idnk  du  vandrar  vid. 

This  metaphor  (i.e.,  “life  as  the  great  chain”)  was  no  doubt  taken  from  Leopold 
(FOrsynen)  who  in  turn  appropriated  it  from  Pope  {Essay  on  Man),  cf.  Epist.- 
Iv.  33f.: 

Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree. 

And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God,  or  thee? 

Cf.  Albert  Nilsson’s  Introduction  to  Tegn6r’s  FUosofiska  och  estetiska  studier, 
Stockholm,  1913,  p.  42,  footnote. 
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identity  or  not.  Thus,  the  poet  says  in  his  elegy  Till  en  sdrjande 
make  (1810): 

Utur  vintems  graf  feds  v&ren, 
lifvet  feds  ur  mennisltans. 

Nature  and  spirit  are  one;  both  share  in  the  divine  essence. 
Thus  in  nature  we  worship  God,  as  the  poet  says  in  TrUden 
(1813): 

Fall  ned  och  tillbed,  icke  ett  skapat  ting, 
men  h&g  som  lefver! 

Every  human  being  in  the  hour  of  spiritual  exaltation  senses 
this  divinity  within  himself  and  his  kinship  with  the  divine 
essence  in  nature,  as  the  poet  says  of  himself  in  Lifvet: 

Och  du  eld,  som  mig  din  viirma  ger, 
och  du  vig,  som  i  min  btlgar  blandas, 
och  du  luft,  uti  hvars  famn  jag  andas, 
ja,  som  syskoD  vill  jag  ^Iska  er. 


and  in  Tr&den: 

0,  lit  mig  trycka  hvart  vksen  till  k^rligt  brSstt 

Thus,  Frithiof,  when  love  had  swept  all  hatred  from  his  heart, 
felt  himself  in  tune  with  the  Infinite  and  therefore  seemed  to 
hear  the  heart-beat  of  nature  (Forsoningen) : 

Det  var,  som  kande  han  naturens  hjerta  sld* 
emot  sitt  hjerta. 

This  divine  harmony  with  nature  is  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  human  soul  and  a  proof  of  its  kinship  with  God  and, 
therefore,  a  most  potent  manifestation  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  This  was  a  cardinal  dogma  of  the  nature-loving 

•  Cf.  Axd: 

Det  var  som  om  naturen  sade, 
att  nu  sin  herdestund  hon  hade, 
si  lifligt  och  si  tyst  indi, 
du  kunde  h6rt  dess  t^erla  sld. 
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Romanticists  and  in  keeping  with  their  doctrine  of  Pantheism 
which  had  profoundly  affected  Tegner’s  religious  thought.® 
Tho  opposed  to  the  principle  that  the  human  soul  is  destined 
to  lose  its  identity  in  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  universe,  Teg- 
n6r,  nevertheless,  sympathized  with  the  Pantheists  insofar  as 
they  believed  that  the  spiritual  essence  manifested  outwardly 
in  nature  corresponds  within  to  the  human  soul.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  his  poem  Panteismen  Tegner  portrays  the  beauty 
of  nature  as  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul: 

Lit  OSS  gi  ner  i  dalar, 
der  trasten  slir  i  bjdrkens  areport, 
ros  rodnar  for  sin  lingtan,  bicken  talar 
om  Gud,  som  lefver,  och  allt  skont,  ban  gjort! 

c.  Death  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  spiritual  law 

Since  death  does  not,  according  to  the  poet,  destroy  the 
individual  integrity  of  the  human  soul,  he  is  often  forced  to 
depart  from  his  analogy  with  nature,  inasmuch  as  the  individual 
manifestations  of  nature  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change  and 
decay.  In  nature  there  is  no  sense  of  justice;  Death  mows 
down  indiscriminately  the  flower  and  the  weed.  Thus,  in 
lamenting  the  death  of  J.  Beckfriis  (1822)  Tegner  says: 

En  trdstids  Ikra  gir  igenom  menskans  oden, 
som  genom  merg  och  ben  en  feberrysning  gir; 
det  usia  frodar  sig,  det  h&rliga  fdrg&r, 
och  lian  svknges  blindt  a£  vensterhdndta  doden.'' 

*  Cf.  Introduction  to  Tegn6r’s  “Filosofiska  och  estetiska  skrifter,”  by 
Albert  Nilsson,  Stockholm,  1913,  ch.  V.  Naturuppfattning. 

*  Cf.  Resignationen  (1808): 

Frid  i  ert  eget  brdst,  frid,  dddlige,  med  tidenl 
Hur  flitigt  ock  hans  lia  gUr 
fram  bfver  eder  skord,  s&  hoppens  dock  och  liden. 
and  Den  vise  (1804): 

Skorden  utaf  solar  och  af  jordar 
mejas  mogen  af  hans  lia  ner. 

The  metaphor  of  Time  (Death)  as  an  old  man,  armed  with  a  scythe,  is  a  tradi- 
tiooal  Christian  conception. 


But  the  human  soul,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  order  of  things, 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  material  or  natural  life. 
The  body,  like  all  things  mortal,  perishes,  but  the  soul  takes 
its  flight  unto  God,  as  Tegn4r  says  in  this  same  elegy: 

och  anden  lade  glad  ifr&n  sig  stoftets  bdrda 
och  ur  det  lAga  grus  flSg,  som  en  bOn,  till  Gud. 

The  fate  of  the  human  soul  is  thus  after  all  determined  not 
by  blind  chance  (and  thus  lost  in  the  chaos  of  the  mechanical 
forces  of  the  universe),  but  by  the  guiding  hand  of  an  intelligent 
and  loving  spirit,  as  the  poet  says  in  his  elegy  to  E.  Rosenblad 
(1806): 

Broderl  denna  helsning  6fver  stjemor, 
detta  handalag  i  de  dSdas  land! 

L&t  OSS  tro,  att  ddets  blinda  tdmor 
ledas  likvdl  af  en  faders  hand. 

We  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  chaos  of  nature’s  night,  but  shall 
survive  all  change  and  decay  in  the  cosmos  of  the  spiritual 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Thus,  the  poet  says  in  Den  vise 
(1804): 

AUt  Hr  rof  utaf  fdrgangligheten, 
tomt  stir  rummet,  der  naturen  var; 
menskan  blott  ir  in  den  samma  qvar, 
hennes  tanke  fyllcr  evigheten. 

Uti  kaos’  natt  ej  lif,  ej  ljud, 
intet,  intet  utom  bon  och  Gud. 

That  we  are  a  part  of  the  divine  Spirit  and  that  death 
serves  only  as  a  step  upward  towards  the  Infinite,  Tegn6r 
expresses  most  beautifully  in  his  conception  of  Heaven  as  a 
spiritual  state  in  which  we  share  even  in  this  life,  whenever 
the  soul  apprehends  the  divine  (either  in  itself  or  in  nature). 
Thus,  he  says  in  his  elegy  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis  (1834): 

flytta  deras  luftiga  gestalt 
tni  himlen, — ilr  ej  himlen  dfverallt? 

I  sen  dem  icke,  men  I  dem  fdmimmen 
i  middagsjdansen  som  i  midnattstimmen, 
si  snart  ett  hSgre,  ett  odddligt  hopp 
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uti  fOrvissnadt  hjerta  blommar  opp, 
s&  snart  en  Idel  tanke  lyfter  vingen, 
en  b&ttre  k&nsla  sdker  stjerneringen; 
ty  allt  hvad  lifvet  stort  och  heligt  bar 
fr&n  andeverlden  kommer  till  en  hvar. 

Earth  life  is  thus  a  part  of  the  future  and  eternal  life  of  man; 
the  two  states  of  existence  are  divine  and,  therefore,  in  reality 
constitute  but  one  harmonized  and  continuous  life.  Thus, 
Tegn^r  says  in  Forsoningen  {Frithiofssaga) : 

S&  ftr  de  hOge  Asars  lif  en  fdrebild 
till  mensklighetens  Ifigre:  b&gge  ttro  blott 
Allfaders  stilla  tankar,  de  fbrilndras  ej. 

This  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the 
divine  nature  of  its  existence  in  the  body  as  well  as  after  death 
was  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Romantic  philosophers, 
who  laid  special  stress  upon  the  immanent  God.  The  change 
in  death  is  purely  physical,  not  spiritual.  Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  religious  or  moral  aspects,  life  serves  as  a 
preparation  for  this  change  and  is  merely  the  pathway^  leading 
up  to  the  Eternal.  The  human  soul  does  not  after  death  lose 
its  identity  but  only  continues  its  normal  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment;  thus  the  integrity  of  the  spiritual  law  regarding  justice 
and  morality  is  preserved. 

*  In  FdniUelsen,  for  instance,  the  poet  compares  earth  life  to  “the  portico 
in  the  temple  of  eternity”: 

Och  var  v&rt  lif  best&mdt  till  mer 
tin  till  portiken  fOr  ditt  tempel? 

which  is  exactly  the  same  thought  as  that  expressed  by  the  priest  of  Balder  in 
FOrsoningen: 

Ty  jorden  &r  dock  himlens  skugga,  lifvet  tlr 
fdrg&rden  dock  till  Balderstemplet  ofvan  skyn. 

In  MjeUsjukan  (1825)  earth  life  is  similarly  compared  to  that  school  wherein 
“the  foundling  of  time”  receives  instruction  for  the  eternal  life: 

och  tidens  hittebam,  h&r  satt  i  skolen, 
iii  kanske  se  sin  fader — ^bortom  solen. 

This  sentiment  b  also  reflected  in  hb  elegy  to  C.  A.  TiUander  (1806): 

Nej,  hvad  lifvet  bbrjat  i  sin  skola 
bildar  grafven  ut. 


d.  Death  as  the  complement  to  life 

One  great  outstanding  fact  regarding  death  is,  according  to 
the  poet,  that  it  affords  a  release  from  the  sorrows  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  life,  even  if  the  promised  reward  for  a  noble 
life  be  not  realized.  Life’s  pleasures  and  ambitions  are  delu¬ 
sions  from  which  the  grave  offers  certain  escape,  as  the  poet 
says  in  his  elegy  to  N.  F.  Sparrskold  (1809): 

tro  mig,  lifvets  gl&dje  d&rar;* 
endast  grafven  hiUer  ord. 

and  to  Sven  Hylander  (1825): 

Glfid  dig,  yngling  i  din  hinunel!  Ack,  all  jordens  glkdje  kr 
som  en  hektisk  rodnad,  fdr  minuten 
Ofver  lifvets  bleka  kinder  gjuten: 
gl&d  dig  bkttre  derl 

Life  at  best  is  always  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete;^® 
only  death,  therefore,  can  fulfill  the  broken  aspirations  of 

•  Cf.  his  elegy  to  fru  Stoltz  (1814): 

Skg  dem,  lifvets  gUidje  dirar, 
men  att  dygden  evig  kr. 

‘•Characteristic  of  the  Romantic  poets,  Tegn^r  has  most  frequently 
chosen  the  flower  as  a  symbol  for  this  idea.  The  flower  perishes  in  all  its  beauty; 
even  so  does  human  life.  Thus,  the  poet  says  in  his  elegy  to  Den  drunknade 
gossen  (1818): 

Derfdre  brot  han  i  hast  en  fbrgkngelig  blomma  och  lade 
henne,  en  vdnlig  symbol,  hkn  p&  din  tidiga  graf. 
and  in  Till  en  yngling  (1810) : 

Bryt  blomman,  o  yngling;  i  morgon  skall  den 
p&  grafven  strbs. 

Thus,  a  young  life  cut  short  by  death,  is  “a  lily  plucked  too  soon”;  cf.  “en  lilja 
bruten  i  ffirtid”  {Nattvardsbarnen),  “du  hvita  lilja  uti  fdrtid  bruten”  (Till 
friherrinnan  Martina  v.  Schwerin).  For  the  dead  poet  David  Aspelin  (1821) 
Tegn6r,  however,  uses  the  appropriate  symbol  of  “the  broken  lyre”: 

Lik  en  spliUrad  lyra 
du  ligger  der,  och  himlens  melodier 
ha  slumrat  in  uti  de  brustna  strilngar. 
and  for  Nils  TroUe  (1827)  the  symbol  of  “the  artist’s  torso”: 

Men  nu  kr  din  lefnad  lik  den  store 
konstndrns  torso,  kraftig,  skon  som  den, 
ack,  men  stympadl 
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humanity.  The  insufficiency  of  human  life  and  its  transitory 
character  Tegn4r  emphasizes  repeatedly,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Forsoningen  (Frithiofssaga): 

Ack,  allt  det  b&sta  ligger  p&  hinsidan  om 
grafhogen,  Gimles  grdna  port,  och  Idg^  dr  allt, 
bcsmiUadt  allt,  som  dvdljes  under  sljemoma. 

or  in  his  elegy  to  Elof  Tegnir  (1815): 

For  Idgt,  for  Idgt  hvar  enda  dodlig  bygger, 
som  bygger  under  stjemoma  dnnu. 

But  death  fills  out  this  broken  circle  of  existence,  as  the 
poet  says  in  Ynglingens  sotsdng  (1805): 

lifvet  ttger  ej  ett  hogre  hopp  &n  dbden. 

and  in  his  elegy  to  C.  A.  Tiliander  (cf.  footnote  8): 

Nej,  hvad  lifvet  bdrjat  i  sin  skola 
bildar  grafven  ut. 

Death  delivers  up  the  soul  free  from  material  dross,  even  as 
fire  renders  asbestos  more  beautiful  and  pure  (Elden,  1812): 

herbergera  du  den  vilsna  g&sten 
och  gdr  honom,  som  du  gdr  asbesten 
mera  sk5n  och  reni 

Best  of  all,  death  unites  the  soul  with  those  gone  before,  as  the 
poet  says,  for  instance,  in  his  elegy  to  L.  P.  Munthe  (1807): 

S&kert  minnets  turturdufva 
flyger  bfver  grafvens  rand, 
dOden  lOser  ej  de  ljufva 
sammanstdtnda  sjitlars  hand. 

in  Till  en  afldgsen  dlskarinna  (1804): 

Vklkommen  efter  mig,  Anna! 

DOden  loser  tj  vira  band. 
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and  in  his  elegy  to  Anna  B.  Leijonhufvud  (1835): 

Dock  samlas  en  g&ng  ,  som  vi  gema  hSre, 
de  m&nga  vilnner  der,  som  vandrat  fSre, 
och  derfdr  blicka  vi  med  fromt  beg&r 
till  himlen  opp:  o,  den  som  vore  der! 

Death  is  the  Brother  of  Love,  the  merciful  Liberator  who 
removes  us  from  life’s  trials  and  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
divine  Being.  Thus,  the  poet  says  in  Nattvardsbarnen: 

Dbden  Sr  kkrlekens  bror,  fir  dess  tvillingbroder,  allenast 
mera  allvarlig  att  se: 


Dfid  fir  befrielse"  blott,  fir  fbrbarmendet  stumt;  vid  bans  hjerta 
Ifittare  andas  mitt  svalkade  brdst,  och  anlet  mot  anlet'* 
skfidar  jag  Gud  som  han  fir. 

And  in  Mjeltsjukan  (cf.  footnote  8)  he  says: 

och  tidens  hittebam,  h&r  satt  i  skolen, 
f&r  kanske  se  sin  fader — bortom  solen. 

Death  reveals  the  secret  of  life  and  thus  bridges  over  the 
great  gulf  between  humanity  and  the  unknown.  Thus,  in 
TUI  friherrinnan  M.  v.  Schwerin  Tegner  says: 

och  g&lan,  som  vi  f&ffingt  gisse  hfir, 
det  tros  att  ordet  dertill  finnes  der. 

and  in  the  EpUog  of  1843  {vid  Vexid  gymnasii  jubelfest): 

derffire  ddmjuk  var  och  hoppas  med  bfifvan,  tills  dSden 
bppnar  sin  skola  och  tyst  fdrklarar  dig  gilan  af  Ufvet. 

This  “riddle  of  life”  {gdtan  af  lifvet),  which  shall  be  revealed 
to  us  when  the  veil  between  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  have  been 

»  Cf.  his  elegy  to  C.  G.  Leopold: 

D&  kom  der  tyst,  kora  ofdrtfinkt  befriarn, 
den  stille  guden,  nattens  fildste  son. 

■*  Cf.  St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  13, 12;  “For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror,  darkly;  but  then 
fau  to  fau." 


.... 
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torn  aside,  is  “reconciliation,”  and  “reconciliation  is  love,"  as 
the  poet  says  in  Nattvardsbarnen: 

Se,  di  remnar  med  hast  fdrl&ten  i  templet,  som  skilde 
jorden  och  himmelen  &t,  och  de  d6de  stiga  ur  grafven, 
hviskande  sakta  hvarann  i  drat  med  ble^nade  l&ppar 
brdet,  blott  anadt  fdrut,  till  skapdsens  gita:  forsoningl 
Kitrkkens  djup  Sr  fdrsoningens  djup,  fdrsoning  Sr  kSrUk. 

Since  the  spirit  life  must  represent  a  higher  state  of  love  and 
reconciliation  with  God,  the  poet  in  Forsoningen  (Fritkiofssaga) 
depicts  Death  as  the  great  Reconciler;  reconciliation  for  the 
human  soul  means  the  return  to  that  original  state  of  purity 
and  love  which  was  native  to  the  soul  at  birth: 

P&  jorden  g&r  fdrsonam  kring  och  heter  ddd, 

All  tid  kr  fr&n  sin  bdrjan  gnunlad  evighet, 

AUt  jordiskt  lif  kr  afiFall  fr&n  Allfaders  tron, 
fdrsonas  &r  att  v&nda  renad  dit  igen.'* 

"  Cf.  the  fragment  Mennisko-anden.  Here  the  poet  conceives  the  soul 
before  birth  as  dwelling  in  Heaven: 

Ranske  fldto  dina  bamdoms-stunder 
sakta  fram  ibiand  dess*  lunder, 
som  en  b&ck  bland  Edens  tr&n? — 

Kanske  flyktade  din  ungdoms  frdjder 
p&  dess*  solbegl&nsta  hbjder, 
som  en  dagg  blind  rosor  h&n? 

*Dtss  refers  here  to  Heaven  (del  hlia  landel.) 

Thus,  the  soul  at  death  flies  back  again  into  Heaven,  as  the  poet  says  in 
his  elegy  to  Helena  C.  Akerhjelm  (1828): 

tills  en  g&ng,  n&r  dagen  grydde, 
hon  s&g  fimt  uppi  sin  v&n, 

.  lyfte  vingama  och  flydde 
till  de  himmelska  igen. 
or  in  his  elegy  to  C.  A.  Tiliander  (1806): 

Du,  den  idlaste  deri,  den  bftste, 
som  OSS  ilskat  in, 

hof  ditt  oga  opp  till  stjemstrSdt  f&ste 
och  for  hem  igen. 

The  affinity  of  this  thought  with  Neo-platonic  conceptions  is  self-evident. 
The  doctrine  of  pre-existence  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  Sden  (1820): 
Himlal&ga!  n&r  den  trOtte  anden 
en  g&ng  flyger  till  de  bl&a  landen 
der  hon  kanske  bott  f5r  l&nge  se’n. 
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So  Frithiof  (Frithiofs  lycka)  longs  for  death  in  order  that 
his  love  which  is  divine  may  find  its  true  home  in  Heaven, 
removed  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  earth  life: 

Till  himlen  mera  Hn  till  jorden 
min  k&rlek  h5r,  fSrsmi  ej  deni 
I  himlen  fir  ban  ammad  vorden 
och  Ulngtar  till  sitt  hem  igen. 

O,  den  sdin  re’n  der  uppe  vore! 

Death  completes,  then,  man’s  spiritual  existence  and 
bestows  upon  him  finally  that  perfect  state  of  happiness  for 
which  he  was  destined.  As  a  spiritual  creature,  he  is  a  part  of 
God  and  is  thus  destined  to  share  in  the  eternal  life  of  God, 
which  death  alone  can  fully  reveal  to  him. 


e.  The  poeFs  method  of  contrasting  life  and  death 

In  nearly  all  his  elegies  Tegn6r  portrays  the  great  contrast 
between  the  physical  and  spiritual  aspects  of  death,  between 
the  hopeless  and  gruesome  features  of  the  grave  and  the  happy 
and  beautiful  existence  of  the  new-born  spirit.  This  method  of 
contrast  enhances  the  effect  which  the  poet  wishes  to  produce, 
viz.,  the  ideal  life  which  the  spirit  realizes  in  death. 

One  of  the  most  heart-rending  aspects  of  death  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  silence  of  the  grave,  the  insensibility  of  nature  to  the 
grief  of  the  mourner.  Thus,  in  his  elegy  to  E.  Rosenblad  (1806), 
the  poet  says: 

AckI  nilr  solen  utur  bdljan  stiger, 

nftr  hon  rinner  uti  bdljan  ner, 

ropar  du  bans  namn.  Men  grafven  tiger, 

eko^*  svarar  dig — och  mgen  mer. 

even  as  Frithiof  {Frithiof  p&  sin  faders  hog)  calls  out  in  anguish 
to  his  dead  father,  but  receives  no  answer  from  the  silent  grave: 

"Ej  svar,  ej  tecken  fdr  din  son  i  nddep 
du  eger,  fader!  0,  hur  arm  Sr  dikleni” 


“  Cf.  Lifttt: 


Stir  jag  ensam  i  en  vidstrSckt  graf, 
der  min  suck  blott  ekos  gmsnr  vScker? 
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In  his  poem  Vid  invigningen  af  GArdsby  kyrka  (1837) 
Tegner  depicts  the  grave  in  all  its  gruesome  aspects,  but  the 
most  overwhelming  and  awe-inspiring  of  these  is  its  eternal 
silence: 


Kttnnen  I  det  st&Uet, 
den  stilla  staden,  der  de  tyste  bo? 


Ej  sorl, 

ej  kif  hSrs  der,  en  hvar  ilr  der  bel&ten 
och  tvistar  ej  med  andra  om  sin  plats. 

But  just  as  in  most  of  his  elegies,  the  poet  suddenly  resorts  to 
an  abrupt  contrast  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  death,  which  convinces  the  reader  of  the  victory  of  the  spirit 
over  the  flesh  and  effects  a  heightened  sense  of  the  happiness 
and  loveliness  of  the  future  life: 

Men  rysen  icke!  ty  de  multna  benen 
f&  lif  igen  och  undanv&lta  stenen, 
och  himlalOften  och  odfidligt  hopp'* 
gi  som  en  morgon  dfver  grafven  opp. 

Hvad  kart,  hvad  dyrbart  I  p&  jorden  haden 
det  mognar  der,  som  frukten  under  bladen, 
och  st&r  en  g&ng  ifr&n  fdrmultnad  stam 
fbryngradt,  skOnare  och  luftigare  fram. 

This  method  of  contrast  is  so  frequently  employed  by  the 
poet’'  that  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to  trace  its  application 

The  “inunortal  hope”  (odOdligt  hopp),  as  symbolical  of  the  spirit  arising 
from  the  grave  at  death,  was  a  favorite  metaphor  withTegnir;  cf.,for  instance, 
his  elegy  to  fru  M.  Meek  (1842): 

Men  nar  du  lagt  neder  vandringsstafven, 

se,  d&  flyger  utur  grafven 

ett  odifdligt  hopp 

praktigt  mot  sin  himmel  opp. 

Cf.  also  a  similar  use  of  this  phrase  in  his  elegy  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis: 

sA  snart  ett  hfigre,  ett  odOdligt  hopp 
uti  forvissnadt  hjerta  blommer  opp. 

**  Cf.  Tegn£r’s  own  words  in  Till  Leopold,  introduction  to  Axel: 

Som  blomstren  skifta  i  det  grbna, 
s&  skiftar  Hiktena  latta  har. 
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in  all  the  poems  in  which  it  occurs.  I  have,  therefore,  confined 
myself  to  a  quotation  from  the  above  poem  as  a  fitting  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  artistic  device  peculiar  to  Tegn^r. 

/.  The  poet's  conception  of  the  dead 

But  the  gruesome  aspects  of  the  grave  are  not  always 
uppermost  in  the  poet’s  mind.  Being  himself  disappointed  and 
at  times  weary  of  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tegner  depicts 
the  grave  as  a  haven  of  blissful  rest  for  the  weary  wanderer  in 
life’s  journey;  over  him  the  cares  and  trials  of  life  pass  unheard 
and  unheeded.  Thus,  the  poet  says  in  his  elegy  to  Frans 
Suell  (1817): 

Lycklig  du,  som  hvilar  derinunder, 
innan  landets  sorgespel  spelts  ut. 

and  to  Nils  Trolle  (1827): 

Sof  i  ro!  ty  det  ftr  orons  stunder, 
endast  orons,  som  p&  jorden  bo, 
hvilans  stunder  bdrjar  fdrst  inunder. 

Sof  i  rol 

and  to  friherrinnan  M.  v.  Schwerin  (1839): 

Hur  m&nget  &r,  som  ingen  to  h5rt  af, 
g&r  med  sin  oro  diver  jungfruns  graf  I 
Lycksalig  du,  som  i  dess  natt  fdrbiser, 
nej,  sofver  bort  irhundradens  sottiserl 

But  in  reality  the  grave,  like  the  dreams  of  the  living,  is  a 
delusion,  for  the  soul  of  the  dead  has  already  taken  its  flight  up 
to  Heaven.  Thus,  in  his  elegy  to  Vilhelmina  U.  Cedercrantz 
(1814)  the  poet  says: 

V&rens  stigande  sol  skall  amma  en  blomma  p&  grafven, 
vingade  stogam  skall  sUl  klagande  toner  derkring. 

Men  d«  rvtf/var  i  glans  derd/ver  och  knnu’som  fordom, 
tyst  som  den  nattliga  dagg,  gjuter  vklsignelse  ner. 

That  the  human  soul  arises  from  the  body  at  death,  like 
some  ethereal  substance  which  seeks  the  pure  and  radiant 


atmosphere  of  the  heavens,  was  a  traditional  Christian  con¬ 
ception.*’  Thus,  Tegn4r  often  depicts  the  dead  as  a  sort  of 
ethereal  being,  hovering  above  Earth  and  looking  down  with 
physical  sight  upon  the  living,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  elegy  to 
J.  Beckfriis: 

Som  stjeraorna  se  ner,  se  neder  derifrin, 
gjut  af  din  salighet  en  fi&kt  uti  bans  hjerta. 

and  to  J.  Kroger  (1818): 

Bor  du  der  som  stjemor  skina, 
gl3m  ej  jordens  sorg  likvttl; 
blicka  neder  till  de  dina 
och  gjut  Lrdst  i  dents  sj&l! 

The  traditional  conception  of  Heaven,  as  a  state  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  physical  life  in  a  refined  and  idealized  form, 
often  finds  expression  in  Tegn6r’s  poetry.**  In  keeping  with 
this  conception,  the  spiritual  body  is  also  idealized  as  a  beautiful 
and  perfect  counterpart  of  the  physical  body.  Thus,  the  poet 
says  in  his  elegy  Till  en  sorjande  fader  (1827): 

Der  kr  honom  godt  att  vara:  i  en  evig  morgonvind 
Ikttare  bans  bjerta  klappar,  rosigare  kr  bans  kind. 

The  spiritual  body  is,  moreover,  often  adorned  with  those 
heavenly  attributes  which  the  conventional  idea  of  Heaven 
has  bestowed  upon  it,  as  in  the  elegy  to  Samuel  Heurlin  (1835): 

Och  en  gestalt,  lik  doft  ur  blomsterskilar, 
si  skbn,  nej  skbnare  kn  bon  var  hkr, 
dig  mdter  der  uti  en  drkgt  af  strilar. 

The  dead  are  the  living  “transfigured”  by  the  holy  light  of 

**  Cf.  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  I  Cor.  15,  44;  “It  is  sown  a 
natural  body;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body.  If  there  is  a  natural  body,  there  is 
also  a  spiritual  body.’’ 

'*  Cf.,  for  instance,  N aUvardsbamen,  and  his  elegy  to  Helena  C.  Akerhjdm 
(1828). 
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Heaven.  Thus,  Maria  in  Axel  (1822)  depicts  herself  after  death 
as  “a  spirit  transfigured  upon  the  far  strand”: 

d&  Sr  jag  dod,  di  sitter  andm 
fOrUarad  p&  den  f  j&rran  stranden 
ocb  beder  godt  fOr  dig,  och  ser 
med  alia  himlens  6gon  ner. 

Since  the  dead  are  thus  conceived  as  dwelling  in  the  heavens 
above  and  as  sharing  with  the  living  the  physical  senses, 
Tegn6r  frequently  identifies  the  departed  spirit  with  some 
appropriate  manifestation  of  nature.  None  but  a  Romantic 
poet  would  seek  to  comfort  the  bereaved  by  appealing  to  this 
instinct  which  unites  the  human  soul  with  the  spirit  of  nature 
and  thus  attempts  to  identify  with  nature  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  The  symbol  of  the  star  in  the  heavens,  as  the  eye 
of  the  deceased  spirit  looking  down  upon  earth  in  the  peace  of 
night,  or  the  symbol  of  the  gentle  breezes,  as  the  sigh  of  the 
departed  in  answer  to  the  bereaved,  is  a  thoroly  Romantic 
conception  and  especially  peculiar  to  Tegn4r.  Thus,  in  his 
elegy  to  fru  Stoltz^*  (1814)  Tegndr  says: 

N&r  en  sljema  fr&n  det  hOga 
blickar  ned  *  nattens  fred, 

Uink  dig,  att  det  &t  bans  Sga, 
som  till  dig  knnu  ser  ned! 

'*  Cf.  his  elegy  Till  en  sorjande  make  (1810): 

SOrjer  du,  att  detta  dga 
en  ging  utan  tirar  ser 
frin  det  obekanta  hdga 
som  en  morgonstjema  ner; 


att  du  mingen  g&ng  skall  bora 
hennes  ande  stiga  ned, 
hviska  trOst  uti  ditt  6ra 
i  den  hdga  nattens  fred. 

The  “peace  of  night”  (nattens  /red)  was  a  favorite  expression  with  Tegn£r; 
“Qvillra  kr  med  friden  slkgt,”  he  says  in  Fridsrdster.  Cf .  also  A  fskedd  (Prithiofs- 
saga) : 

Blott  di  och  di,  nir  uti  nattesu  frid 
du  mbnstrar  in  en  ging  fdrflutna  dagar. 
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N&r  de  Ifitta  vindar  fara 
och  hvar  suck  ifr&n  ditt  brSst 
&tersuckande  besvara, 
tank  dig,  att  det  kr  bans  rost! 

Consonant  with  this  conception  Tegner  depicts  the  dead,  tho 
invisible,  as  present  with  us  even  in  this  life.  They  hover  around 
about  us  and  are  our  guardian  angels,  guiding  us  on  the  path 
to  Heaven,  as  he  says  in  his  elegy  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis: 

Tro  mig!  de  dode  aro  icke  fjarran, — 
de  svkfva  kring  oss  som  en  fikkt  frin  Herran 
och  vagga  fram  oss,  mellan  bdljors  krig, 
till  lifvets  stilla  ankarplats, — till  sig. 

To  the  conception  of  the  dead  as  ghosts*®  (who  rise  from  the 
grave  at  night,  etc.),  so  popular  in  folk-lore,  Tegndr  occasionally 
resorted,  especially  during  periods  of  great  depression.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  morbid  and  uncanny  aspects  of  the  dead  were 
peculiarly  attractive  to  Tegner  and  like  all  Romantic  poets  he 
drew  upon  the  imaginative  element  of  folk-lore  to  enhance  the 
vividness  of  his  poetic  conception. 

This  conception  of  the  dead  as  “shades,”  whose  life  is  a 
counterpart  of  our  physical  existence,  was  also  characteristic 
of  classical  mythology,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Tegner,  whose  artistic  sense  was  so  deeply  affected  by  classical 
ideals,  should  have  occasionally  resorted*^  to  classical  figures 
in  depicting  death. 

This  conception  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  influence  of  Biirger  and 
Ossian,  the  best  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  elegy  to  Elof  Tegtiir 
(1815)  and  to  K.  L.  Beckfriis  (1834).  The  pessimistic  and  morbid  aspects 
of  Tegnir’s  poetry  have  in  part  been  treated  in  my  article  “Pessimism  in 
Tegn6r’s  Poetry,”  Pub.  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Advancement  of  Scan.  Study,  Vol.  HI, 
p.  127, 1916. 

**  Cf.  for  instance,  Resignationen  (1808): 

Och  hopp,  tag  du  min  hand,  och  led  mig  och  forljufva 
min  vandring  utmed  Stygens  strandl 
Hur  hjertligt  skall  jag  der  hvar  fiende  fbrlita, 
hur  jag  skall  soka  opp  bland  skuggoma  en  van. 
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But,  however  Tegndr  may  have  in  his  poetic  imagination 
conceived  the  dead,  the  future  life  signified  to  him  a  great 
spiritual  revelation.  The  symbol  for  this  revelation  is  “light”; 
thus  the  poet  says,  for  instance,  in  his  elegy  to  C.  G.  af  Leopold 
(1829): 

Hur  klart  &r  nu,  hur  ljust  i  fadershusetl 
Farval,  du  ljusets  van,  och  frdjda  dig  i  ljusett 


and  again: 

“Hvad  bor  i  mdrkret?” — “Du  skall  bo  deri 

(en  stamma  sade),  skenet  dig  bedrager, 

i  natten  sitt  och  tank  I  ndr  den  blir  slut,  Mir  dager.” 

and  to  Jacob  Faxe  (1827): 

Dock,  nar  den  nattliga  syn,  den  kara,  blir  ute  f6r  alltid, 
detta  ar  tecknet  fdr  er;  gladjens,  ty  dagen  dr  ndr. 

“Light,”  as  the  symbol  for  immortality,  corresponds  exactly 
to  Tegnir’s  ideal  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of  poetry — kraft 
och  klarhet — which  he  so  nobly  expounded  in  his  Epilog  of 
1820.  And  when  death  came  to  the  poet  himself,  it  is  said” 
that  he  demanded  “light,”  for  he  could  not  endure  the  darkness 
(“endast  mSrkret  ej”).  Whether  or  not  this  episode  recorded 
of  Tegn^r’s  last  moments  be  fact  or  fiction,**  the  vital  fact 
remains  that  “light,”  as  the  symbol  of  immortality,  expressed 
the  very  essence  of  Tegner’s  poetic  and  religious  instincts. 

Conclusion 

In  Tegn6r’s  poetic  portrayal  of  death  we  see  now  the 
Romantic  philosopher  and  now  the  Lutheran  bishop,  who  in 

and  especially  TiU  en  yngling  (1810)  where  the  classical  Hades  is  portrayed: 
der  Cerberus  sicklier  med  trekilftadt  dAn 
i  fide  nun, 

och  furier  piska  den  f^e  ifrin 
Elysium. 

**Cf.  Sckilck  och  Warburg,  “lUustrerad  Svensk  Litteraturhistoria,”  Vol. 
II,  2,  p.  719,  Stockholm,  1897. 

**  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  parallel  tradition  related  of  the  great  German  poet 
Goethe  at  his  death:  “MehrLicht” 
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order  to  comfort  the  bereaved  lends  himself  to  the  traditional 
conceptions  of  Heaven  and  the  dead.  But  in  either  case 
there  are  revealed  the  characteristic  features  of  his  poetry, 
viz.,  his  great  love  of  nature  and  of  humanity  and  his  tendency 
to  draw  sharp  contrasts  in  thought  and  color.  The  various 
phases  of  death  are  thus  presented  like  a  painted  picture  in 
which  the  variegated  colors  of  nature  and  the  sublime  effect 
of  the  artist’s  conception  of  the  soul  are  blended  in  a  beautiful 
panorama. 

The  seeming  contradictions  in  Tegner’s  conception  of 
death  and  the  dead  are  for  the  most  part  merely  metaphorical 
and  characteristic  of  all  poetry.  Tegner  was,  in  fact,  primarily 
a  poet  and  not  a  philosopher,  and  it  is  mainly  for  this  reason, 
I  think,  that  his  religious  philosophy  cannot  be  pieced  together 
into  any  definite  and  logical  system.  When,  for  instance,  he 
pictures  Heaven,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  orthodox 
conception  (i.e.,  as  an  abode  above  the  clouds  where  winged 
angels  are  singing  about  the  throne  of  God  and  playing  upon 
golden  harps,  etc.,  cf.  N attvardsbarnen)  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  purely  spiritual  state  of  mind  (cf.  his  elegy  to  K.  L.  Beck- 
Jr  Us),  the  difference  lies  rather  in  the  poetic  than  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic  conception.  Tegn^r’s  poetry  in  its  totality  reveals  his 
fundamental  conception  of  death  as  a  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  in  an  idealized  state  of  happiness;  which  by  the  poet 
may  well  be  expressed"  either  in  concrete  (physical)  or  abstract 
(spiritual)  terms. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Tegn4r  in  his  poetry  rarely  gives 
expression  to  the  orthodox  conception  of  Hell  or  eternal  punish¬ 
ment.  Both  his  artistic  sense  and  his  idealistic  philosophy 
naturally  rejected  a  conception  which  is  at  once  ugly  and 
inconsistent  with  the  poet’s  purpose.  Wherever  the  ugly 
appears  (such  as  in  the  portrayal  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
grave),  it  is  so  contrasted  and  blended  with  the  beautiful 
(i.e.,  the  conception  of  the  spirit  life)  that  the  total  effect  is 
never  marred.  His  religious  philosophy  too  was  constructive 

**  Here  we  are  again  reminded  of  Tegn£r’s  own  admonition  regarding  poetry 
and  life, — “tecknet  kr  ej  saken.” 
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and  therefore  the  poet  naturally  emphasized  the  positive  ele¬ 
ments  of  religion  such  as  faith,  hope,  life,  etc.,  to  which  the 
conception  of  Hell  is  alien. 

Together  with  his  conception  of  death,  however,  there  is 
inextricably  woven  the  poet’s  philosophy  of  life,  which  views 
death  in  its  supreme  significance  to  the  living.  Death  pro¬ 
nounces  judgment  upon  the  living death  means  life,  not  life 
as  we  have  lived  it  here  in  its  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory 
form,  but  life  in  its  fullest  and  richest  sense,  viz.,  the  progress 
upward  toward  the  Infinite  of  whom  we  are  a  part.  The 
spirit  is  the  “essential”  thing  for  which  man  should  sfrive, 
and  death  reveals  the  tremendous  significance  of  this  fact  to  the 
living: 

Hvad  fir  mfi  falla, 

det  vfisentliga  best&r. 

The  poet’s  moral  perception  and  religious  instinct  thus 
find  expression  in  portraying  a  phenomenon  which  still  remains 
the  great  mystery  to  humanity,  but  a  mystery  which  in  no  wise 
vitiates  the  truth  of  those  principles  of  life  which  the  poet  has 
laid  down  as  the  only  sane  and  wholesome  way  to  regard  death. 
If  he  has  not  answered  the  question  of  death,  Tegn6r  has,  never¬ 
theless,  answered  the  question  of  life,  at  least  insofar  as  he  has 
thru  his  poetry  made  a  most  powerful  appeal  to  the  highest 
instincts  in  man. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

Kansas  University 

*  Cf.  especially  the  noble  sentiments  uttered  in  Efter  taUts  slut  vid  VexiS 
gymnasii  juMfesl  (1843): 

Den,  som  f6ds«  shall  d5, 
och  lycklig  den,  som  lenmar  qvar  ett  minne, 
om  icke  af  det  stora,  som  ban  gjort, 
dock  af  det  fidla,  som  ban  sSkt  och  velat! 
or  in  his  elegy  to  Anna  B.  Leijonhufvud: 

Dock — mycket  fir  af  grafvama  att  Ifira, 
af  deras  heist,  som  hvila  der  i  fira, 
ty  allt  hvad  menskan  hfir  sitt  vfirde  gaf, 
forspridt  i  lifvet,  samlas  p&  dess  graf. 
or  in  his  elegy  to  VUhelmina  U.  Cedercrantz: 

Ddden  fir  lifvets  kontroU;  g&  hfin  och  se  hur  hon  lefvatl 
blommar  ett  paradis  ej  rundt  kring  den  saligas  graf? 
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Mr.  Viggo  £.  Baerresen  Mr.  N.  T.  Schedin 

Prof.  Grace  F.  van  Sweringen  Baur  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Tengwald 


Rev.  Victor  E.  Beck 
Prof.  A.  B.  Benson 
Mr.  Victor  Benson 
Prof.  HoUon  A.  Farr 
Mr.  Chas.  O.  Haag 
Dr.  Carl  A.  HarstrSm 
Mr.  E.  Gustav  Johnson 
Mr.  J.  E.  Klingberg 

Mr.  H.  V.  Berg 


CONNECTICUT 

Miss  Anna  M.  Monrad 
•  Rev.  Carl  H.  Nelson 
Prof.  Erik  S.  Palmer 
Mr.  Carl  Ringius 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Traut 
Prof.  Axel  E.  Vestling 
Mr.  M.  A.  Wickstrand 

DELAWARE 

Mr.  H.  J.  Krebs 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


His  Excellency  Constantin  Brun 
Mr.  Juul  Dieserud 
Mr.  Torstein  Jahr 
Mr.  Frants  P.  Lund 
Mr.  Roger  Nielsen 

Mrs.  S.  P.  A.  Lindahl 

Mr.  L.  W.  Peterson 


Mr.  All  Absalonsen 
Mr.  C.  Martin  Alsager 
Mr.  Herman  O.  Amble 
Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson 
Mr.  Herman  Anderson 
Pres.  Gustav  Andreen 
Mr.  Carl  Antonsen 
Mr.  C.  F.  Amet 
Mr.  C.  G.  Axel 
Dr.  P.  Bassoe 
Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay 
Mr.  Thor  J.  Beck 
Rev.  J.  A.  Benander 
Dr.  A.  F.  Benson 


Mr.  R.  S.  N.  Sartz 
Mr.  P.  Schon 
Mr.  Samuel  Shellabarger 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett 

FLORIDA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

Mr.  John  Benson 
Dr.  O.  H.  Berg 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Bergendahl 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Bergman 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Bergquist 
Consul  Olaf  Bemts 
Prof.  Leonard  Bloomfield 
Consul  A.  K.  Bojsen 
Mr.  Jakob  Bonggren 
Mr.  Kristian  Borge 
Rev.  Carl  D.  Bostrom 
Dr.  A.  T.  Boyesen 
Miss  Carle  Brantung 
Mr.  Axel  Brett 
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ILLINOIS  (Continued) 


Mr.  Oscar  Brudvik 
Mr.  Sidney  T.  Burtness 
Miss  May  E.  Cederholm 
Dr.  John  A.  Christenson 
Dr.  Carl  Christofi 
Mr.  P.  A.  Clepp 
Prof.  Geo.  Oliver  Curme 
Judge  Axel  Chytraeus 
Mr.  Julius  Clemetsen 
Prof.  Starr  W.  Cutting 
Dr.  Svenning  Dahl 
Dr.  N.  H.  Debel 
Prof.  Daniel  K.  Dodge 
Mr.  Henry  Eckland 
Prof.  Gustav  Edvards 
Mr.  Otto  C.  Ericson 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Erland 
Mr.  J.  H.  Fagerstrom 
Mr.  I.  H.  Faleide 
Miss  Zuleima  O.  Fossum 
Mr.  A.  Franck-Philipson 
Mr.  I.  K.  Friedman 
Mr.  Elias  Friman 
Miss  Agnes  V.  Fromen 
Mr.  Joachim  G.  Giaver 
Mr.  John  Gilson 
Mr.  Oscar  Godean 
Prof.  Chester  N.  Gould 
Mr.  Olof  Granlund 
Mr.  A.  R.  Grosstephan 
Mr.  O.  Gullicksen 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Hansen 
Mr.  Jens  C.  Hansen 
Prof.  Haldor  Hanson 
Dr.  H.  C.  Hanson 
Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson 
Consul  Oscar  H.  Haugen 
Miss  Adele  Hedeen 
Mr.  Max  Henius 
Prof.  J.  E.  Hillberg 
Mr.  Chas.  Hjerpe 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hodge 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hogland 
Dr.  Bayard  Holmes 


Mr.  John  P.  Hovland 
Mr.  Emy  Hultgren 
Mr.  Andrew  Hummeland 
Mr.  Jens  Jensen 
Mr.  Halldor  Johnson 
Dr.  Einar  Joranson 
Mr.  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson 
Rev.  Ossian  L.  Karistrom 
Mr.  M.  Kirkeby 
Mrs.  M.  Kirkeby 
Rev.  Carl  Kraft 
Miss  Helga  N.  Kruger 
Mr.  Chas.  Lagerquist 
Mr.  Olof  Larsell 
Mr.  W.  F.  Larsen 
Prof.  L.  M.  Larson 
Mr.  Andrew  Lee 
Miss  Emma  L.  Lee 
Rev.  Harry  Lindblom 
Mr.  Oliver  A.  Linder 
Miss  Anna  Lindgren 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lindquist 
Rev.  C.  A.  Lindvall 
Mr.  L.  H.  Lund 
Mr.  Theo.  H.  Lunde 
Dean  Peter  C.  Lutkin 
Dr.  Adolph  M.  Magnus 
Prof.  Jules  Mauritzson 
Mr.  Harley  E.  Mitchell 
Rev.  John  A.  Moldstad 
Rev.  N.  Oscar  Montan 
Mr.  John  0.  Nelson 
Mr.  L.  M.  Nelson 
Mr.  N.  A.  Nelson 
Miss  Anna  M.  Nilsson 
Mr.  Jetlee  B.  Nordhem 
Mr.  Arvid  Nyholm 
Mr.  John  W.  Ogren 
Mr.  Hugo  Ad.  Oldenborg 
Miss  Anna  M.  Olsen 
Mr.  Ernst  W.  Olson 
Prof.  H.  O.  Olson 
Miss  Mabel  Olson 
Mr.  Walter  CMson 
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ILLINOIS  (Continued) 


Mr.  Birger  Osland 

Dr.  0.  L.  Schmidt 

Mr.  John  A.  Ouse 

Rev.  John  P.  Seaberg 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Palm 

Mr.  P.  Gordon  Silas 

Mr.  Wm.  Morton  Payne 

Rev.  Carl  Solomonson 

Mr.  John  M.  Pedersen 

Mr.  John  J.  Sonsteby 

Mr.  J.  P.  Pedersen 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Stibolt 

Mr.  J.  A.  Peehl 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Stromberg 

Mr.  August  P.  Peterson 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Sundstrom 

Mr.  C.  S.  Peterson 

Mr.  Jacob  Swanson 

Mr.  D.  R.  Peterson 

Mr.  Nils  Temte 

Mr.  G.  Adolph  Peterson 

Prof.  T.  E.  Thompson 

Miss  Olivia  Peterson 

Mr.  George  A.  Torrison 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Peterson 

Judge  0.  M.  Torrison 

Mr.  C.  A.  Petterson 

Dr.  Nils  Tuveson 

Mrs.  Jennie  Nilsson  Phelps 

Dr.  George  E.  Ulvestad 

Mr.  Thos.  G.  Pihlfeldt 

Dr.  Oliver  M.  Ulvestad 

Mr.  S.  Raaberg 

Mr.  John  S.  Unger 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Rask 

Dr.  M.  A.  Unseth 

Mr.  H.  P.  Rasmussen 

Dr.  J.  L.  Urheim 

Dr.  Ingeborg  Rasmussen 

Mr.  Ernest  Vincey 

Dr.  Nils  Remmen 

Mr.  John  Waage 

Mr.  August  Rhodin 

Dr.  Gustav  Wahlin 

Mr.  Adolph  Storm  Riddervold 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Wald 

Prof.  0.  E.  Rolvaag 

Dr.  Thomas  Warloe 

Mr.  M.  P.  Rosendahl 

Dr.  Axel  Werelius 

Mr.  Otto  G.  Ryden 

Dr.  H.  M.  Westergaard 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Savre 

Mr.  Karl  Johan  Wilhelmsen 

Mr.  C.  W.  Schevenius 

Dr.  Chas.  A.  Williams 

Mr.  C.  E.  Schlytem 

Mr.  F.  Winholt 

Miss  Georgia  Engelsen 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Aumer 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

Prof.  R.  M.  HaU 

Prof.  Arthur  L.  Bakke 

Mr.  H.  P.  Hanson 

Dr.  0.  Boe 

Mrs.  Gena  G.  Hickox 

Miss  Edith  A.  Cling 

Rev.  Jens  A.  H&lst 

Mrs.  Amalie  Covey 

Prof.  J.  A.  Holvik 

Mr.  Hans  H.  Dalaker 

Prof.  Brynjolf  J.  Hovde 

Rev.  Waldo  Ekeberg 

Rev.  Carl  P.  Hbjbjerg 

IOWA  (Continued) 


Miss  Clara  Jacobson 
Rev.  C.  C.  A.  Jensen 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jensen 
Prof.  Wm.  Jepson 
Rev.  E.  H.  Rarlson 
Rev.  J.  Walton  Kempe 
Miss  Clara  Krefting 
Rev.  Kr.  Kvamme 
Dr.  Henning  Larsen 
Dr.  Ingebrigt  Lillehei 
Mr.  Hans  Madsen 
Prof.  R.  Malmin 
Miss  Kjaerstine  Mathiesen 
Hon.  O.  M.  Oleson 
Dr.  Oscar  L.  Olson 
Rev.  Oscar  N.  Olson 
Mr.  E.  K.  Putnam 


Mr.  J.  Wesley  Anderson 
Rev.  J.  P.  Aurelius 
Miss  Josephine  Burnham 
Mr.  William  Freeburg 
Miss  Myra  F.  Hull 
Miss  Mary  E.  Larson 
Miss  Anna  M.  Learned 
Rev.  J.  E.  Liljedahl 
Mr.  George  H.  Lindstrom 
Prof.  P.  H.  Pearson 


Mrs.  Anna  Emberg 


Rev.  Andr.  Bersagel 
Mrs.  C.  Bache-Wiig 

Rev.  F.  N.  Anderson 
Mr.  Carl  A.  V.  Carlson 
Dr.  H.  H.  Flood 
Mr.  Holger  Jensen 
Consul  Holger  A.  Koppel 


Miss  Maja  Sabelstrom 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sanden 
Dean  Carl  E.  Seashore 
Rev.  K.  Seehuus 
Dr.  Arthur  Solvsberg 
Miss  Marie  Sorenson 
Mr.  C.  E.  Spar 
Consul  G.  N.  Swan 
Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Swan 
Dr.  J.  E.  Swanson 
Miss  Esther  L.  Swenson 
Dr.  T.  Stabo 
Prof.  O.  A.  Tinglestad 
Mr.  L.  J.  Tjemagel 
Rev.  L.  O.  Wigdahl 
Consul  John  B.  Wist 
Rev.  K.  Xavier 

KANSAS 

Prof.  Gustav  A.  Peterson 
Dr.  John  C.  Rudolph 
Prof.  Birger  Sandzen 
Prof  Gustav  G.  SSderlund 
Prof.  A.  M.  Sturtevant 
Mr.  R.  A.  Thompson 
Miss  Edla  C.  Wahlin 
Miss  Vendla  Wahlin 
Mr.  Otto  Weeks 


KENTUCKY 

MAINE 

Miss  Ruth  Bache-Wiig 

MARYLAND 

Mr.  John  Phelps 
Prof.  Joseph  S.  Shefloe 
Prof.  T.  B.  Thompson 
Mr.  Emanuel  Wad 
Dr.  Mary  W.  Williams 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  Edward  Adell 

Mr.  A.  P.  Lundborg 

Mr.  Christian  Anderson 

Prof.  Otton  Manthey-Zom 

Miu  Mabel  A.  C.  Anderson 

Rev.  P.  E.  Nordgren 

Mr.  Mervin  J.  Bailey 

Dr.  J.  G.  Perman 

Rev.  J.  A.  Broden 

Dr.  Hugo  0.  Peterson 

Rev.  C.  William  Carlson 

Dr.  F.  Julius  Quist 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish 

Prof.  F.  N.  Robinson 

Dr.  S.  G.  Hfigglund 

Consul  Birger  G.  A.  Rosentwist 

Prof.  William  Hovgaard 

Dr.  Taylor  Starck 

Dr.  Victor  C.  Jacobson 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Walcott 

Prof.  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann 

Prof.  John  A.  Walz 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Johanson 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Whitmore 

Dr.  Karl  J.  Karlson 

Mr.  Waldemar  Lindgren 

Prof.  Joseph  Wiehr 

MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Robt  T.  Arvidson 

Rev.  F.  G.  Granquist 

Dr.  C.  J.  Bloom 

Pres.  C.  T.  Grawn 

Mr.  J.  C.  Christensen 

Rev.  Carl  E.  Lundgren 

MINNESOTA 

Miss  Tekla  Alexis 

Mr.  M.  S.  Grytbak 

Mrs.  Rigmor  S.  Andrews 

Miss  J.  Marie  Grdnvold 

Mr.  Ludvig  Arctander 

Rev.  G.  Arvid  HagstrSm 

Mr.  Theo.  C.  Blegen 

Mr.  O.  A.  Hain 

Prof.  Gisle  Bothne 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hallin 

Dr‘  Theo.  Bratnid 

Mr.  K.  0.  Hegg 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Carlson 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hjetland 

Miss  Gudrun  I.  Carlson 

Rev.  Jesper  Holmquist 

Mr.  J.  0.  Cederberg 

Rev.  J.  0.  Holum 

Judge  John  A.  Dahl 

Mr.  S.  B.  Hustvedt 

Rev.  M.  L.  Dahle 

Rev.  E.  V.  Isaacson 

Mr.  John  J.  Daniels 

Mr.  0.  P.  B.  Jacobson 

Rev.  J.  N.  Dordal 

Miss  Nora  V.  Jacobson 

Mr.  George  Earl 

Mr.  J.  N.  Jacobson 

Mr.  Axel  A.  Eberhart 

Dr.  M.  J.  Jensen 

Rev.  Carl  P.  Edblom 

Rev.  Alfred  0.  Johnson 

Prof.  P.  J.  Eikeland 

Mr.  Andrew  G.  Johnson 

Rev.  Hagbarth  Engh 

Miss  Anna  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  A.  C.  Erdahl 

Rev.  Constant  Johnson 

Rev.  Gustav  Erickson 

Mr.  J.  Wm.  Johnson 

Miss  Pauline  Farseth 

Pres.  0.  J.  Johnson 

Dean  G.  S.  Ford 

Mr.  Otto  S.  Johnson 

Mr.  Anton  Gravesni 

Mr.  Einar  Josephsen 
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MINNESOTA  (Continued) 


Prof.  K.  A.  Rilander 

Dr.  Frank  Peterson  | 

Mr.  Josef  A.  Kindwell 

Mr.  I.  Petterson 

Dr.  Olaf  Kittelson 

Rev.  Henrik  Plambeck  ! 

Prof.  Joshua  Larson 

Dr.  Henry  W.  Quist 

Mr.  Louis  Larson 

Mr.  Sam  A.  Rask  .  1 

Mr.  Victor  E.  Lawson 

Mr.  Marinus  S.  Rasmussen 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Leatherman 

Prof.  M.  S.  Reppe 

Dr.  J.  N.  Lenker 

Miss  A.  Dikka  Reque 

Mr.  Otto  Leonardson 

Prof  Inez  Rundstrom 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Lindgren 

Mr.  I.  0.  Rusten  ; 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Lund 

Dr.  M.  B.  Ruud  i 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lundgren 

Miss  Julia  K.  Saterlie  -! 

Rev.  J.  E.  Ldbeck 

Rev.  Erik  SchSld 

Supt.  A.  C.  Matheson 

Dr.  Gilbert  Seeshore  1 

Miss  Maren  Michelet 

Prof.  J.  Thorsten  Sellin 

Mr.  A.  E.  Nelson 

Mr.  L.  Stavnheim 

Dr.  E.  H.  Nelson 

Hon.  Halvor  Steenerson 

Hon.  Knute  Nelson 

Prof.  A.  A.  Stomberg 

Rev.  N.  A.  Nelson 

Mrs.  Wm.  Storlie  | 

Mr.  Helmer  J.  Nilson 

Mr.  0.  A.  Sundness 

Dr.  Victor  Nilsson 

Prof.  Ernest  G.  Svenson 

Miss  Lucile  Noble 

Rev.  John  A.  Swanson 

Rev.  A.  Noren 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Swensen 

Prof.  O.  W.  Oestlund 

Prof.  David  F.  Swenson 

Dr.  John  E.  Oslund 

Prof.  Egbert  G.  Swenson 

Rev.  Adolf  Olson 

Mr.  Harold  Swenson  J 

Mr.  S.  E.  Olson 

Hon.  Laurits  S.  Swenson 

Rev.  P.  E.  Ording 

Mr.  Swan  J.  Tumblad  :j 

Mr.  D.  J.  Orfield 

Mr.  Ole  J.  Vaule 

Mr.  John  M.  Omes 

Mr.  K.  T.  Wang 

Rev.  S.  T.  Palm 

Prof.  M.  O.  Wee 

Dr.  Conrad  Peterson 

Principal  Alfred  J.  Wingblade 

Mr.  C.  A.  Peterson 

Miss  Adelia  Winther 

MISSISSIPPI  i 

Mr.  T.  Soegaard 

MISSOURI 

Prof.  Herman  Almstedt 

Mr.  Frans  E.  Lindquist 

Prof.  H.  M.  Belden 

Dr.  Carl  Sandzen  ; 

Mr.  Ernest  0.  Brostrom 

Miss  Annarah  Stewart 

Prof.  Otto  Heller 

Dr.  Archer  Taylor 
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Mr.  Hans  C.  Boe 
Rev.  Wilhelm  Coll 
Rev.  P.  A.  Fair 
Mr.  A.  A.  Grorud 
Miss  Petra  A.  Hagen 
Dr.  O.  M.  Lanstrum 


Prof.  Joseph  Alexis 
Dr.  A.  N.  Anderson 
Rev.  C.  G.  Bloomquist 
Prof.  Linus  Bonander 
Miss  Eleanor  Borg 
Rev.  A.  W.  Carlson 
Miss  Ellen  V.  Carlson 
Dean  Carl  Christian  Engberg 
Mr.  Nels  P.  Hansen 
Rev.  K.  M.  Holmberg 
Supt.  Conrad  Jacobson 
Rev.  P.  Langseth 
Mr.  Elmer  Larson 


MONTANA 

Mr.  K.  Odegard 
Mr.  Anders  Orbeck 
Rev.  Wilhelm  Pettersen 
Rev.  H.  S.  Quanbeck 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wallin 


NEBRASKA 

Rev.  Aage  Mdller 
Mr.  Petrus  C.  Nelson 
Mr.  C.  Petrus  Peterson 
Mr.  Frank  Peterson 
Rev.  C.  G.  Samuelson 
Mr.  I.  Sibbernsen 
Rev.  K.  A.  Stromberg 
Rev.  Leonard  Stromberg 
Miss  Alice  A.  Swanson 
Rev.  0.  C.  J.  Thompson 
Mr.  Nelson  T.  Thorson 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Warner 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Rev.  Torger  A.  Lillehei  Prof.  W,  K.  Stewart 

Prof.  John  M.  Poor  - 


Mr.  Herbert  S.  Agar 
Rev.  O.  Amdalsrud 
Prof.  Frans  Ericsson 
Mr.  E.  Vang  Grand 
Prof.  Walter  Gustafson 
Mr.  Abel  Hansen 
Mrs.  Paul  Hermann 
Prof.  John  Preston  Hoskins 
Prof.  Wm.  Koren 
Capt.  V.  Lassen 


NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  C.  R.  Lindblom 
Dr.  Kemp  Malone 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Newton 
Mr.  Axel  Olsen 
Dr.  Chr.  E.  G.  Porst 
Prof.  Geo.  M.  "Priest 
Rev.  Asbjdm  Smedstad 
Mrs.  P.  Sdndergaard 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Stangeland 
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Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson 
Dr.  Chas.  E.  Anderson 
Rev.  J.  Alfred  Anderson 
Dr.  A.  LeRoy  Andrews 
Mrs.  H.  V.  Barclay 
Mr.  Victor  Berger 
Mr.  Edwin  Bjdrkman 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Blanchard 
Mrs.  A.  Bockman 
Mr.  Carl  E.  Bohman 
Prof.  Olaf  M.  Brauner 
Miss  Ruth  Brunswick 
Mr.  C.  Wm.  Carlmark 
Mr.  C.  Bruno  Carlson 
Mr.  Frank  Carlson 
Mr.  John  F.  Carlson 
Miss  Grace  Isabel  Colbron 
Baron  Joost  Dahlerup 
Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson 
Mrs.  Gudrun  L.  Drewsen 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eckman 
Prof.  Robert  Herndon  Fife 
Miss  C.  F.  Fiske 
Mr.  John  P.  Fl6an 
Mr.  J.  D.  Frederiksen 
Miss  Dorothea  Gdthson 
Prof.  Luise  Haessler 
Mr.  Daniel  S.  Hage 
Mr.  John  D.  Hage 
Dr.  Jacob  W.  Hartmann 
Miss  Martha  Hedman 
Dr.  Halldor  Hermannsson 
Prof.  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
Mrs.  Karin  Hjort 
Mr.  A.  L.  Holme 
Dr.  J.  Hoving 

Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Mr.  Robert  Van  Iderstine 
Mr.  Halvor  Jacobsen 
Mr.  Viggo  Jensen 
Mr.  Chas.  K.  Johansen 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Johnson 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Emil  F.  Johnson 
Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkbride 
Mr.  Ivar  Kirkegaard 
Mr.  Chas  H.  Kragh 
Rev.  Lauritz  Larsen 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee 
Dr.  Henry  Goddard  Leech 
Mr.  A.  E.  Lindau 
Mr.  H.  T.  Lindeberg 
Mr.  Carl  Eric  Lindin 
Dr.  C.  Lundbeck 
Dr.  Hedvig  Malmstrom 
Mr.  O.  G.  Marell 
Mrs.  Matthea  K.  Mathiasen 
Mr.  Louis  A.  Michaelsen 
Dr.  C.  G.  Molin 
Mr.  H.  Esk  Moller 
Mr.  Axel  Moth 
Mr.  Victor  Nielsen 
Mr.  Carl  Norman 
Mr.  Ludvig  Norman 
Mr.  Svend  Nyholm 
Miss  Gerda  M.  Okerlund 
Dr.  Frederick  Peterson 
Mr.  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield 
Mr.  Frode  C.  W.  Rambusch 
Consul  Chr.  Ravn 
Prof.  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy 
Prof.  Cornelius  Rybner 
Mr.  C.  Rutland 
Dr.  P.  A.  Rydberg 
Mr.  A.  N.  Rygg 
Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt 
Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Platt  Scott 
Dr.  Mathilda  K.  Wallin 
Mr.  Fred  Werner 
Mr.  F.  B.  Wiborg 
Miss  Elin  Wikander 
Mr.  John  Winnberg 
Miss  Sigrid  Wislander 
Mr.  Olof  Zetterlimd 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Prof.  Archibald  Henderson 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

i 

! 

Rev.  0.  K.  Andersen 

Mr.  R.  A.  Nestos 

Mr.  Oscar  Anderson 

Mr.  Jon  Norstog 

Rev.  A.  Buckneberg 

Mrs.  Jon  Norstog 

j 

Mr.  Sigurd  Bue 

Dr.  E.  F.  Quain 

Mr.  Ulver  Bugge 

Mr.  Timan  L.  Quarve 

Dr.  A.  M.  CaU 

Dr.  N.  0.  Ramstad 

Mr.  Hansen  Evsmith 

Mr.  S.  J.  Rasmussen 

1 

Rev.  Lars  Foss 

Rev.  Johan  Rodvick 

1 

■ 

Mr.  L.  B.  Gamaas 

Dr.  G.  L.  Rudell 

! 

Prof.  J.  H.  Hjelmstad 

Dr.  Olaf  Sand 

1 

Rev.  Bemt  Hofrenning 

Mr.  E.  Smith-Petersen 

i 

Rev.  M.  L.  Holey 

Mr.  H.  L.  SpUde 

1 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Homnes 

Mr.  Smith  Stinunel 

Rev.  T.  K.  Jacobs 

Dr.  0.  H.  Temstrom 

Mr.  Otto  A.  Jacobson 

Mr.  Samuel  Torgenson 

Mr.  Peter  0.  Lee 
s  Mr.  Ole  A.  L6vik 

Prof.  G.  R.  Vowles 
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GERD,  THE  HAWK,  AND  THE  ICE  CHURCH  IN 
IBSEN’S  BRAND 

In  my  experience  with  Ibsen’s  Brand  as  a  piece  of  literature 
for  intensive  study,  I  have  found  that  Gerd  and  the  Ice  Church, 
and  also  the  Hawk,  are  of  very  great  assistance  in  bringing  the 
drama  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  in  elucidat¬ 
ing  many  of  its  difficulties  of  interpretation.  This  means  that 
these  things  are  symbols,  although  it  might  easily  be  argued 
that  Gerd,  whose  origin  is  told  with  so  much  detail,  is  too  human 
to  be  viewed  as  a  symbol.  In  his  work  entitled  Iconoclasts, 
James  Huneker  says  of  Ibsen’s  symbols:  “Technically  we 
know  that  the  Norwegian  dramatist  employs  his  symbols  as  a 
means  of  illuminating  the  devious  acts  and  speech  of  his 
humans.’’  This  is  exactly  what  Gerd,  the  Ice  Church,  and  the 
Hawk  do  in  Brand.  But  Ibsen’s  symbols  are  not  always  so 
palpable  and  tangible  as  they  are  in  Brand.  I  instance  “the 
white  horses’’  in  Rosmersholm. 

Though  Gerd  may  seem  all-zu-menschlich  to  be  a  symbol, 
she  plainly  does  serve  as  such,  and  was  so  conceived  in  Ibsen’s 
mind,  which  may  be  proved  by  reference  to  the  long  narrative 
poem  known  as  Den  Episke  Brand,  upon  which  Ibsen  was  at 
work  before  he  wrote  the  poetic  drama  Brand.  In  the  narrative 
poem,  her  significance  appears  in  the  following  lines: 

Isldrken  gik  hun  till.  Et  Pust  fra  Braeen, 
et  Gufs  af  Snerog  og  af  Isslagsvejr 
ban  tyktes  kjendc,  da  hun  stod  ham  nxr. 

Hun  kom  fra  Sneen  og  hun  gik  til  Sneen 

Alt  stod  for  ham  i  Skjaer  af  denne  Kulde. 

Han  saa  sin  Hjembyggds  Liv,  dens  D6s,  dens  Kamp, 
som  gjennem  Sldret  af  en  Rimfrosts  Damp; 
og  det  var  tvers  igjennem  den,  han  skulde. 

This  is  plain  enough.  She  represents  the  cold  snowfields  of 
Ibsen’s  native  land,  whose  i}eople,  in  the  poet’s  own  words: 

....  rakte  mig  den  landflugta-stav, 
den  sorgens  bylt,  de  angstens  rappe  sUer. 
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Or,  as  a  Norwegian  critic,  Just  Bing,  interprets  it: 

“The  snow  is  her  world,  the  eternal  snow  which  at  last  is  to  bury  Brand, 
— the  terrible  symbol  of  heartlessness. 

Here  Gerd  is  plainly  a  symbol.  Nothing  is  said  of  her  human 
origin,  though  this  might  have  been  indicated  if  the  poem  had 
been  completed,  which  it  apparently  never  was. 

Now,  although  conceived  as  a  symbol,  Gerd  is  not,  in  the 
drama,  “the  terrible  symbol  of  heartlessness.”  She  does  not 
represent  the  coldness  of  Mother  Norway  to  the  poet.  That 
rdle  is,  in  the  drama,  transferred  to  the  Mother.  When  Brand 
sees  her  approaching,  after  his  long  absence  from  the  home,  he 
exclaims: 

Hvilket  iskoldt  bameminde, 
hvilket  gufs  fra  hjem  og  fjord 
diysser  rim  om  denne  kvinde, — 

drysser  vaerre  rim  herinde - ? 

Nidens  GudI  Det  er  min  morl 

Before  we  leave  Gerd  as  she  appears  in  the  narrative  poem, 
it  should  be  noted  that  she  is  not  accompanied  by  the  Hawk. 

As  we  get  into  the  heart  of  the  drama,  we  find  that  Gerd 
appears  in  quite  a  different  rfile  from  the  one  she  plays  in  the 
narrative  poem.  I  say  again,  “as  we  get  into  the  heart  of  the 
drama.”  For  in  the  first  act  Gerd  appears  only  as  a  half-crazed 
Gypsy  girl,  pursued  by  an  hallucination, — a  hawk,  which 
Brand  cannot  see.  She  is  merely  introduced  to  the  reader, — 
which  is  dramatically  correct.  Her  appearance,  however, 
heightens  the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  scene.  Incidentally 
she  mentions  the  Ice  Church,  which,  as  a  dramatic  device,  the 
reader  has  a  right  to  expect  foreshadows  something  that  is  to 
become  of  significance  in  the  fate  of  the  hero.  And  he  will  not 
be  disappointed.  The  reader  is  led  to  feel  also  that  the  church 
in  the  valley  will  come  in  for  consideration  in  the  drama.  I 
used  to  think  that  Brand’s  words  to  Gerd:  “Guds  fred  med  dig,” 
represented  a  foreboding  in  Brand  that  he  was  to  be  myste- 
riouslyand  sympatheticallyassociated  with  this  strange  creature. 

‘  Just  Bing:  Henrik  Ibsen,  p.  37. 
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But  I  cannot  now  feel  that  there  is  any  element  of  foreshadow¬ 
ing,  in  a  sympathetic  sense,  in  these  words,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  closing  words  of  the  act,  where  Gerd  represents 
the  last  of  the  words  of  the  well-known  triplet:  letsind,  slapsind, 
vildsind,  followed  by  Brand’s  emphatic  pronunciamento: 

Til  kamp  p&  tvets,  til  kamp  p&  langs 
mod  denne  trippelallians! 

Brand  certainly  harangues  against  the  lelsind  of  Einar  and 
Agnes,  and  the  slapsind  of  the  peasantry.  But  Gerd  drops  out 
of  the  trilogy — which  is  never  again  alluded  to,  and  she  is  not 
later  denounced  by  Brand.  This  last  passage  of  the  first  act 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  weak  spot  in  the  drama,  and  might 
well  have  been  eliminated.  It  has,  however,  a  sort  of  rhetorical 
dash  and  vigor  that  apparently  caused  Ibsen  to  withold  his 
pruning-hook. 

In  the  second  act,  while  Brand  and  Agnes  are  crossing  the 
stormy  fjord,  Gerd  appears  on  an  adjacent  mountain-side, 
uttering  a  wild  shriek  that  pierces  the  din  of  the  storm,  then 
laughs  and  hoots  at  Brand.  A  spectator  on  the  shore  observes 
that 

Hun  blaeser  i  et  bukkehom 
og  kaster  sten  som  koglekom. 

I  have  thought  that  Gerd’s  appearance  in  this  act  was  intended 
merely  to  give  the  scene  a  wild,  unca^nny  touch,  and  thus 
intensify  its  dramatic  effectiveness.  If  it  has  any  profounder 
significance,  I  have  not  fathomed  it. 

This  point,  however,  occurs  to  me:  Possibly  it  might  not  be 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  Gerd,  having  no  sympathy  for  the 
church  in  the  valley,  has,  wild  creature  of  instinct  that  she  is, 
no  sympathy  with  Brand’s  mission  of  mercy — namely,  to 
shrive  the  man  who  has  slain  his  own  child  to  prevent  it  from 
starving  to  death.  Even  Brand,  as  appears  in  the  monologue 
that  immediately  succeeds  his  visit,  doubts  the  justice  of  his 
efforts. 

In  the  first  two  acts,  therefore,  we  see  that  Gerd  is  not 
materially  different  from  the  Gerd  of  the  narrative  poem.  But 
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in  the  third  act  she  assumes  a  different  rdle.  She  no  longer 
represents  the  heartlessness  of  the  author's  native  land.  She  f 

becomes  mysteriously  allied  with  Brand’s  fate.  She  appears  j 

in  all  five  acts  only  in  conjunction  with  Brand.  She  is  intellec-  j 

tually  suggestive,  yet  strangely  enigmatical.  Herford  speaks  ! 

of  her  as  “clearly  a  spiritual  sister  of  that  spectral  second  self  of  p 

the  poet,  in  Pi  vidderne. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  practical  question  of  the  ^ 
significance  of  Gerd,  the  Hawk,  and  the  Ice  Church  for  the 
student  of  Brand.  Even  in  the  first  two  acts  the  student 
will  easily  perceive  that  she  is  a  creature  who  “dwells  alone, 
tameless  and  loveless,  scorning  human  ties  and  human  im-  | 

pulses.”  But  as  she  appears  in  the  third  act,  where  Brand  has  » 

determined  to  leave  the  valley, — in  other  words,  the  place  ^ 

where  he  has  solemnly  vcwed  to  remain  to  atone  for  his  mother’s  | 

guilt,  one  is  mystified  by  her  words.  The  lines  of  the  poem  are 
certainly  vague  and  misty.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  possible 
to  give  a  literal  interpretation  of  them.  But  they  convey  a 
general  impression;  they  intensify  dramatically  Brand’s  decision  , 
to  leave  his  post  of  duty, — to  forsake  his  social  mission.  In 
the  wild  flight  of  her  imagination  she  sees  the  minister  de¬ 
serting  the  church  in  the  valley,  and  in  the  defeat  of  this 
church,  she  sees  glory  for  her  Ice  Church.  She  tempts  and 
entices  Brand: 

Vil  du  vere  med,  si  komi 

bygdens  kirke  stir  jo  tom. 

There  is  something  fascinating  to  Brand  in  her  description. 

But  she  inadvertently  impresses  upon  Brand  that  the  child 
has  become  an  idol,  and  the  result  is  that  Brand  decides  to  . 

remain  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  yet  the  reader  feels  that  | 

in  spirit  Brand  has  forsaken  his  post,  that  he  has  rebelled 
against  the  spirit  of  love — human  charity — as  exemplified  by  . 
the  character  of  Agnes.  f 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  Gerd’s  words  are  enigmatical,  at 
this  point  the  reader  revolts  at  Brand’s  decision,  and  feels  the  | 

kinship  between  Brand  and  Gerd,  and  that  Gerd  is  the  symboli-  t 

cal  foreshadowing  of  what  Brand  will  be,  and  where  he  will  ' 
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end,  if  he  banishes  human  affection  from  his  heart,  and  persists 
in  his  motto,  intet  eller  alt.  For  this  motto  slays  the  love  life, 
severs  all  human  ties,  and  leads  to  the  Ice  Church,  where  there 
are  no  human  beings — only  Gerd,  who  has  in  a  literal  sense, 
by  virtue  of  race,  environment,  and  natural  endowment 
renounced  all  natural  human  association. 

It  needs  but  a  suggestion  to  the  student  to  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  Brand’s  parentage  and  early  environment  are 
not  unlike  Gerd’s;  both  are  the  children  of  loveless  marriages. 
And  it  is  but  a  step  further  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  revolutionary  element  in  Brand  that  is  akin  to  a  similar 
spirit  in  Gerd.  And  so  when  Brand  decides  to  remain  in  the 
valley,  and,  by  so  doing,  sacrifices  his  child,  the  student  easily 
comprehends  that  Brand  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  the  Ice 
Church,  the  haunt  of  Gerd. 

When  in  Act  IV,  Brand  refuses  to  respect  Agnes’s  memories 
and  mementoes  of  her  dead  child,  and  thus  in  a  false  sense  of 
duty  roots  out  her  mother-love,  stifles  her  emotional  life — 
which  means  death — then,  too  a  Gypsy  woman  appears  who 
suggests  Gerd,  and  who  drives  Brand,  as  in  Act  III,  to  take 
another  long  stride  toward  the  Ice  Church. 

In  this  scene  the  author  evidently  did  not  dare,  for  dramatic 
reasons,  to  let  Gerd  appear  under  a  roof.  Or  perhaps  it  was 
for  the  purely  artistic  reason  that  Gerd  would  not  have  sufficed 
in  making  the  great  tragic  scene  that  he  did  make, — surely  the 
most  poignant  one  of  the  drama, — and  for  which  he  needed 
another  mother, — just  such  a  mother  as  is  here  depicted.  The 
student  is  likely  to  inquire  who  this  entirely  new  character  in 
this  great  scene  is.  The  only  possible  answer  must  be  extracted 
from  Brand’s  words  to  himself  when  he  sees  her: 

Denne  rOst  og  disse  tnek 

isner  mig  med  anings-sknek! 

They  surely  indicate  that  he  sees  kinship  between  her  and 
Gerd.  Is  it  that  of  mother  and  daughter?  Her  fiery  fulmina- 
tions  against  parson  and  magistrate  do  not  lead  one  to  think 
that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  man  who  had  courted  Brand’s 
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mother  in  her  youth — the  man  who  “was  as  learned  as  four 
parsons,”  and  whom  the  drama  plainly  pronounces  the  father 
of  Gerd.  One  is  therefore  compelled  to  answer  that  in  the 
frenzy  of  creation  the  author  was  more  interested  in  making  a 
great  scene  than  in  genealogical  clearness.  Ibsen  was  first  and 
foremost  a  dramatist. 

At  this  point  the  student  should  be  told  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  Ibsen  introduced  Gypsies  in  his  drama,  for  there 
are  many  of  them  in  Norway.  Act  IV  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
were  persecuted  by  the  country  officials,  which  will  make  it 
seem  not  unnatural  that  Gerd  has  her  haunt  in  the  mountains — 
on  the  outskirts  of  society.  This  will  pave  the  way  for  an 
understanding  of  the  Hawk,  which  is  the  symbol  of  organized 
society — of  the  law — which,  in  fact,  persecutes  the  Gypsies, 
and,  in  essence,  is  a  barrier  to  such  a  pronounced  individualist 
as  Brand. 

This  leads  to  another  parallelism  between  Brand  and  Gerd, 
and  suggests  a  problem  that  Ibsen  solved  for  himself  in  the 
writing  of  Brand.  It  can  be  stated  briefly:  Living  in  her 
mountain  isolation,  Gerd  represents  the  quintessence  of  individ¬ 
ualism.  Organized  society  demands  concessions  and  com¬ 
promises  of  the  individual.  But  Gerd  looks  upon  the  Hawk  of 
the  law  as  an  enemy,  and  is  at  war  with  it.  In  a  parallel  way 
Brand  wages  war  against  all  institutions,  conventions,  and 
compromises  of  the  social  order.  When,  forsaken  and  stoned 
by  his  parishioners.  Brand  staggers  up  the  mountain  side,  he 
meets  Gerd,  armed  with  a  rifle,  in  search  of  the  Hawk,  which 
Brand  now  acknowledges  he,  too,  has  seen.  And  when  he  learns 
from  Gerd  that  he  is  in  the  Ice  Church,  he  is  startled,  and  longs 
to  be  a  thousand  miles  away,  “in  the  summer  realms  of  life.” 
He  does  not  wish  to  be  where  his  theories  of  life  and  human 
relations — his  law  of  intet  eller  alt — have  logically  led  him.  He 
has  no  desire  to  sever  his  relations  with  normal  human  beings. 
Brand  sees, — and  Ibsen  sees, — that  there  are  limits  to  individual¬ 
ism.  Now  he  can  speak  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  priest 
of  intet  eller  alt  melts  away,  and  a  voice  proclaims  to  him  that 
God  is  “the  God  of  Love.” 


By  the  aid  of  the  symbolism  of  Gerd  and  the  Ice  Church, 
Brand’s  transformation  seems  entirely  human;  and  the  average 
student  feels  that  it  is  natural  and  satisfying  to  his  ethical 
instincts.  And  yet  more  than  one  great  literary  critic  has 
belittled  this  phase  of  the  drama. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  must  touch  on.  I  have  found 
it  an  obstacle  to  many  students. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  drama,  Gerd  is  represented  as  firing 
a  rifle  at  the  Hawk.  The  concussion  starts  an  avalanche, 
which  buries  Brand  and  Gerd  herself.  Brand  exclaims,  as  the 
avalanche  approaches: 

Ja,  hver  slxgtens  s6n  tildode 
dommes  m&  for  slaegtens  brode! 

That  indicates  that  Brand  dies  on  account  of  his  mother’s 
guilt — on  account  of  heredity.  This  conflicts  with  the  idea 
that  Brand’s  life  came  to  a  disastrous  end  in  the  Ice  Church  on 
account  of  the  icy  formula  intet  eller  alt.  Which  view  is  the 
natural  one  to  take? 

It  is  a  fact  that  heredity  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  early 
part  of  the  drama,  but  as  is  the  case  with  Gerd’s  vildsind,  the 
author  loses  sight  of  it.  Suddenly,  on  the  last  page,  two  lines 
are  devoted  to  it,  as  if  the  author  had  said  to  himself:  I  mustn’t 
forget  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  heredity  before  I  bring  this 
drama  to  a  close. 

Now  my  view  is  this:  Brand  shows  that  the  author  was 
getting  interested  in  the  question  of  heredity.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  drama  he  delivers  an  oration  on  the  subject.  His 
argument  is  not  logical,  but  it  is  significant.  It  has  no  bearing 
on  the  ultimate  fate  of  Brand  in  the  drama;  the  motto  intet 
eller  alt  determines  that  fate.  But  the  author's  fluttering  around 
the  question  of  heredity  foreshadows  that  it  will  appear  in  a  future 
drama.  It  came  in  Gengangere. 

Julius  E.  Olson 

University  of  Wisconsin 


OEHLENSCHLAGER  and  TEGNfiR’S 
“FRITHIOFSSAGA” 

In  his  AnmUrkningar  sisotn  inledning  till  Frithiofs  Saga 
(1839)  Tegn6r  remarks^  that  it  was  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge  that 
gave  him  the  first  idea  regarding  his  Frithiof.  Tegner’s  original¬ 
ity  was  so  marked  that  any  influence  of  Oehlenschlager  upon 
the  thought  or  language  in  the  Frithiofssaga  must  be  confined 
to  very  unimportant  details.  Indeed,  a  comparison  of  the 
two  authors  reveals  their  striking  dissimilarity  rather  than 
any  similarity  of  poetic  methods.  Tegn6r’s  statement  was, 
therefore,  simply  an  admission  that  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge 
had  furnished  him  with  a  model  for  his  Frithiofssaga  and 
in  no  way  implies  that  he  was  indebted  to  Oehlenschlager 
for  any  specific  detail.  Following  the  precedent  which  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  had  established,  Tegn^r  presented  a  modernized  version 
of  the  Old  Norse  saga,  dividing  his  work  into  cantos  and  adopt¬ 
ing  now  the  verse  form  of  the  folk  ballad  or  of  the  Old  Norse 
alliterative  poetry  and  now  the  various  classical  metres  of 
Greek  verse.  Like  Oehlenschlager,  Tegner  also  modelled  the 
dramatic  structure  of  his  poem  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek 
Fate  Drama  and  blended  with  the  Germanic  many  classical 
conceptions  of  mythology.  As  in  Oehlenschlager’s  works,  so 
in  the  Frithiofssaga  classical  similes  and  Homeric  epithets  were 
utilized.  Aside  from  these  more  or  less  technical  considerations 
both  poets  concurred  in  the  sentimental  tone  and  idyllic 
atmosphere  characteristic  of  the  Romantic  school.  It  is, 
therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  all  cases  where 
a  marked  similarity  occurs  between  Tegn4r  and  Oehlenschlager 
whether  this  is  due  to  such  literary  ideals  as  both  poets  held  in 
common  or  to  the  fact  that  Oehlenschlager’s  thought  (or 
language)  gave  rise  to  a  corresponding  expression  in  Tegner’s 
work.  Similarity  of  this  nature  does  not  prove  influence,  yet 
this  is  apparently  the  attitude  of  Miss  Eva  Thome,  who  in 
her  article  “Nigra  iakttagelser  rorande  inflytanden  frin 

‘  “Jag  bSr  erk&nna,  att  det  var  bans  Helge,  som  gaf  mig  fbrsta  id6en 
tiU  Frithiof.” 
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Oehlenschlager  i  Tegn^rs  dikter"  {Finsk  Tidskrift,  V-VI,  1918, 
pp.  272-288)  has  offered  many  interesting  suggestions  upon 
this  subject.  Similarity  may  consist,*  roughly  speaking,  in 
a)  parallel  conceptions  and  ideals,  b)  parallel  situations  and 
motifs  and  c)  parallel  phraseology  and  metaphors.  The  last 
type  of  similarity  naturally  occurs  the  most  often  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  difiicult  to  identify  with  influence,  yet  here 
the  authoress  has  little  compunction  in  construing  similarity 
with  imitation  (either  conscious  or  unconscious).  She  seems  to 
view  Tegn6r  in  the  light  of  Oehlenschlager’s  pupil,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  be  original,  shows  in  his  work  traces  of  the 
model  which  he  followed.  According  to  Miss  Thom6,  Oehlen- 
schlager’s  ideals  and  phraseology  can  very  frequently  be 
detected  here  and  there  in  Tegn^r’s  Frithiofssaga;  they  have 
“surreptitiously  crept  in”  {smugit  sig  in)  in  spite  of  Tegn4r’s 
original  genius.  In  other  words,  the  Frithiofssaga  was  written 
with  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge  constantly  in  mind  and  constantly 
breaking  thru  Tegn^r’s  efforts  at  originality.  Miss  Thom6’s 
investigations  lead  her,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  Helge  not  only  furnished  Tegn^r  with  “the  first  idea” 
regarding  Frithiof  but  also  determined  much  of  the  composition 
of  Frithiof.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  discussion  to 
clarify  this  question  as  far  as  possible,  i.e.,  to  determine,  if 
possible,  in  just  what  respects  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that 
Tegn6r  in  his  Frithiofssaga  was  indebted  to  Oehlenschlager, 
aside  from  those  specific  technical  considerations  which  are 
implied  in  Tegn6r’s  own  statement  (quoted  in  footnote  1). 
But,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  question  must  be  viewed  from  a 
more  comprehensive  and  a  far  less  mechanical  standpoint  than 
that  which  Miss  Thom6  has  assumed,  and  much  material  must 
be  added  to  that  which  has  escaped  her  attention.  Miss  Thom6 
omits  those  parallels  which  have  already  been  pointed  out  by 
other  critics  and  cites  only  those  which  she  believes  are  new 

*  Miss  Thom6  has  not  classified  her  quotations  into  categories,  but  I  have 
done  so  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  discussing  her  arguments.  My  classifica¬ 
tion  is  purely  formal  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  present  any  hard  and 
fast  lines,  for  parallel  passages  may  be  similar  in  more  than  one  respect;  therefore 
the  categories  which  I  have  laid  down,  may  often  converge  with  one  another. 
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or  at  least  warrant  new  inspection.  But  several  of  these 
passages  have  long  ago  been  noted  and  discussed.'  In  justice 
to  Miss  Thome,  however,  it  should  also  be  stated  that  she 
appreciates'  (p.  4)  the  fragmentary  character  of  her  work; 
nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  from  such  incomplete 
evidence  she  draws  rather  sweeping  conclusions.  I  shall  in 
the  following  confine  myself  to  the  analysis  of  Miss  Thom6’s 
discussion  regarding  the  relation  of  Oehlenschlager’s  works  to 
Tegn^r’s  Frithiofssaga. 

I 

Discussion  of  Miss  Thome’s  Article 

a)  Parallel  Conceptions  and  Ideals 

On  page  277  ff.‘  Miss  Thomd  discusses  Oehlenschlager’s 
heroic  ideal  and  notes  that  this  ideal  coincides  with  Tegndr’s 
as  expressed  in  the  character  of  Frithiof,  viz.,  a  union  of  Thor 
and  Balder,  a  compromise  between  strength  (kraft)  and  good¬ 
ness  (Jromhet).  This  coincidence  of  ideals  has  already  been 
noted  by  G.  Ljunggren*  who  likewise  suggests  that  the  anti- 

*  Cf.  notably  G.  Ljunggren,  “Tegn6r  och  Oehlenschlager,”  Smdrre  Skrifter, 
Lund,  1868.  In  spite  of  his  undue  reverence  for  Tegn£r,  whom  he  seems  to 
regard  as  beyond  all  criticism,  Ljunggren,  nevertheless,  shows  fine  literary 
taste  and  a  full  appreciation  of  Tegn6r’s  poetic  genius. 

*  “Att  berdringspunkter  fdrefinnas  mellan  Oehlenschlager  och  Tegn6r  &r 
allmUnt  bekant.  S&som  redan  af  titeln  framgir,  afser  nedanstiende  uppsats 
ej  att  behandla  frigan  om  gemensamma  drag  hos  de  tv&  skaldema  i  dess  hela 
vidd,  utan  endast  att  meddela  nigra  iakttagelser,  som  mSjligen  kunna  vara  af 
intresse.” 

'  "Thor  och  Balder,  kraftens  och  fromhetens  gud,  utgora  motsatsema  i 
Oehlenschligers  manniskoskildring.  Han  strkfvade  dock  efter  att  samman- 
sm&lta  dem.  En  kompromiss  mellan  de  bida  naturema  har  ing&tts  t.  ex.  i 
Palnatoke  och  i  SUerkodder”  (p.  279). 

*  Cf.  G.  Ljunggren,  “Tegn6rs  Frithiofssaga,”  SmUrre  Skrifter,  1877-78,  p. 
102  f.:  “Till  uppstallandet  af  denna  motsats  kan  Tegnir  mbjligen  hafva  hemtat 
anledningen  fr&n  Oehlenschlagers  Palnatoke,  2;a  aktens  l:a  seen,  der  hjelten 
talar  om  kraft  och  fromhet  sisom  de  tvenne  ljus,  hvilka  bora  bestrila  lifvet,” 
etc.  Ljunggren  further  maintains  (ibid.)  that  the  application  of  this  ideal  to 
Balder  and  the  Aser  was  original  with  Tegn6r,  but  M.  Lamm  has  shown  (“F6r- 
soningen  i  Tegndrs  Frithiofssaga,”  Samlaren,  1916,  p.  16,  1)  that  Oehlen- 
schl&ger  in  his  Baidur  hiin  gode  had  in  mind  the  same  ideal  as  applied  to  Balder 
and  the  Aser. 
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thesis  between  physical  strength  and  spirituality,  which 
Tegner  here  combines  in  the  character  of  Frithiof,  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  Oehlenschlager’s  Palnatoke. 

Despite  this  interesting  parallel,  I  can  see  no  necessary 
reason  for  assuming  that  Tegner  was  indebted  to  Oehlenschlager 
for  the  conception  of  this  ideal,  inasmuch  as  such  an  antithesis 
was  the  conventional  method  of  the  Romantic  writers  for  con¬ 
trasting  the  heathen  religion  with  Christianity  (i.e.,  strength, 
force,  etc.  versus  love,  humility,  forgiveness,  etc.).  Frithiof 
unites  the  heathen  with  the  Christian  virtues,  while  Palnatoke, 
tho  himself  a  heathen,  represents  the  best  in  the  two  religions. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  in  this  connection  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  ideal  was  consonant  with  Tegner’s  mode  of 
thought  and  expression.  For  example,  even  before  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Frithiofssaga  (1825)  he  maintained  in 
his  Epilog  of  1820  {Vid  magisterpromotionen  i  Lund)  that  the 
two  mutually  indispensable  qualities  of  the  poet  are  “strength 
and  clarity”  {kraft  och  klarhet).  Either  one  of  these  qualities 
divorced  from  the  other  renders  the  poet  deficient  in  his  sphere 
of  activity  and  only  thru  the  union  of  the  two  is  he  able  to 
attain  to  the  ideal.  Even  so  must  the  ideal  character  (i.e., 
Frithiof)  combine  both  “strength  and  goodness”  in  order  to 
make  either  quality  valid.  When,  for  instance,  in  the  Frithiofs¬ 
saga  Tegn6r  says  (Forsoningen): 

£n  bamlek  blott  Mr  fromhet,  ej  fdrent  med  kraft, 

he  has  apparently  translated  into  spiritual  terms  an  ideal 
which  in  his  Epilog  he  had  already  applied  to  poetry.  Strength 
is  necessary  both  for  the  soul  and  for  the  intellect;  it  is  an 
element  indispensable  to  goodness,  truth  and  beauty,  for  with¬ 
out  it  these  eternal  verities  lose  an  essential  characteristic. 
Such  a  method  of  antithesis  and  synthesis  (as  applied  to 
Frithiof ’s  character)  was  characteristic^  of  Tegn6r  who  in 

''  Cf.  G.  Ljunggren,  “Esaias  Tegn^rs  bildspr&k,”  SmUrre  Skrifter,  Lund, 
1879;  and  the  most  recent  excellent  exposition  by  Francis  Bull,  “Tegn£r  og 
Wergeland,”  TU  Gerhard  Gran,  pp.  128  S.,  Kristiania,  1916.  Of  Tegn6r 
Professor  Bull  says  (p.  128):  “Hans  fantasi  svinger  fra  den  ene  motsxtning 
til  den  anden,  og  det  er  ikke  uten  ret  man  bar  s0kt  at  definere  bans  txkning 
som  bestemt  ved  kontrastassociatumer” 
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the  Frithiofssaga  gave  a  deep  spiritual  expression  to  that  which 
Oehlenschlager  treated  in  a  mere  conventional  and  perfunctory 
fashion  characteristic  of  the  Danish  Romantic  writers. 

On  pages  280-281®  Miss  Thome  suggests  that  Oehlen- 
schlager’s  Hroar  served  Tegner  as  a  model  for  the  character  of 
King  Ring.  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  that  the  character 
of  King  Ring  had  its  prototype  in  the  mythical  King  Frodi 
(Frode  f redegod),  that  universally  recognized  ideal  of  royal 
justice  and  peace,  whom  Snorre  describes  in  his  Edda  {Skdld- 
skaparmdl,  chap.  XLIII).  Snorre’s  description*  of  the  Utopia 
under  the  benign  and  just  King  Frodi  corresponds,  in  fact, 
very  closely  to  Tegnir’s  description  of  King  Ring’s  land. 

Miss  Thome  further  extends  her  parallel  by  assuming  that 
King  Ring’s  words  on  his  death-bed : 

Dodssing  fir  sjungen 
re’n  i  mitt  ora. 

Hvad  &r  det  mer?  den  som  fods,  ban  skall  dd. 

harken  back  to  similar  sentiments  on  Hroar’s  part  when 
death  confronts  him.  This  assumption  seems  rather  strained 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  ideal  king  must  regard  death  in  the 
same  light  as  any  brave  warrior.  The  Old  Norse  conception 
of  Fate  is  here  simply  applied  to  a  peaceful  king;  King  Ring 
shares  in  that  stoical  philosophy  which  appealed  to  Tegner’s 
conception  of  moral  heroism.  Indeed,  in  his  Efter  talets  slut  vid 

•  “Troligt  ar,  att  Hroar  varit  forebild  till  kung  Rjng,  den  fredsalle,  vansklle, 
r&ttvise  konungen,  hvars  rike  liksom  Hroars  blomstrade  i  fredens  skygd,  men 
som  dock  i  likhet  med  denne  dog  en  krofuU  dod”  (p.  280). 

*Cf.,  for  instance,  Snorre’s  account;  “Engi  madr  grandadi  Qdrum, 
)>6tt  hann  hitti  fyrir  s6r  fgdurbana  eda  brodurbana  lausan  eda  bundinn;  pi 
var  ok  engi  p}6li  eda  ransmadr,  svd  att  gullhringr  U  pT}&  vetr  vid  )>j6dveg  i 
Jalangrsheidi,”  with  Tegndr’s  {Rung  Ring) : 

Hans  land  var  som  lunden,  der  gudar  bo, 
och  vapen  komma 

ej  inom  dess  grona,  dess  skuggiga  ro, 
och  grasen  gro 

fridlysta  derst&des,  och  rosoma  blomma. 

Rkttvisan  satt  ensam,  bid’  sti&ng  och  hold, 
pi  domarstolen,  etc. 
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Vexii)  gymnasii  jubelfest  (1843)  Tegner  expressed  exactly  the 
same  sentiment  as  he  previously  in  the  Frithiofssaga  had  made 
King  Ring  express,  using  the  same  axiomatic  phraseology: 

Hvad  ej  kan  andras  Mr  med  t&ligt  sinne, 
och  hvarfor  klaga!  Vindama  fSrstrd 
all  fegsint  klagan.  Den,  som  fOds,  skail  dO. 

Miss  Thome  suggests*®  (p.  281)  that  the  sharp  contrast, 
which  Tegner  draws  between  the  characters  of  the  two  brothers, 
Helge  and  Halfdan,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Oehlenschlager’s 
Helge  and  Hroar  are  represented  as  opposite  types  of  character. 
Oehlenschlager’s  influence  here  is  all  the  more  likely,  she  thinks, 
because  in  the  original  saga  Helge  and  Halfdan  represented 
similar  types  of  character,  i.e.,  both  were  equally  evil  and  both 
hated  Frithiof.  Miss  Thome  makes  no  reference  to  Ljunggren’s** 
discussion  of  this  point  (whose  conclusions  here  seem  to  me 
perfectly  sound).  Ljunggren  maintains  that  this  contrast, 
which  Tegner  has  drawn  between  the  character  of  the  two 
brothers,  arose  from  the  inner  necessity  for  the  motivation  of 
his  theme,  viz.,  reconciliation.  Frithiof  could  not,  after  Helge’s 
death,  have  become  so  easily  reconciled  with  Halfdan,  if  Half¬ 
dan  had  been  a  wicked  character  like  his  brother,  as  depicted 
in  the  original  saga.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  variation  was  original  on  Tegner ’s  part,  inasmuch  as 
Tegner’s  theme  required  such  a  variation. 

In  the  original  saga  the  only  real  difference  between  the 
two  brothers  was  that  Helge  was  a  devoted  blotman  (i.e.,  a 
sacrificial  priest)  and  this  fact  may  possibly  have  suggested  to 
Tegn4r  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  characters;  this 
cruel  and  barbarous  office  would  in  itself  have  furnished  Tegn4r 
ample  grounds  for  emphasizing  the  wicked  qualities  in  Helge’s 
character.  In  connection  with  this  question  it  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  that  Miss  Thom4  has  overlooked  a  parallel  in  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  Beige,  which,  however,  has  no  necessary  connection 

iii“Kanske  kan  man  i  Tegn^rs  starka  betonande  af  motsatsen  mellan 
brOdema  fdrmoda  inflytande  fr&n  Oehlenschliigers  kontiasterande  hjelt^arak- 
tarer.” 

**  Cf.  G.  Ljunggren,  Tegntrs  Frithiofssaga,  p.  60-62. 
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with  Tegn6r’s  conception  of  Helge’s  character.  In  the  Hroars- 
saga  (chap,  12)  Oehlenschlager  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  of 
the  selfish,  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  character  of  the 
heathen  sacrificial  priest,  who  under  the  guise  of  his  religion 
perpetrated  the  most  dastardly  crimes.  Tegner’s  Helge  was 
just  exactly  this  type  of  character,  a  cowardly  hypocrite  and 
cruel  tyrant;  but  this  proves  nothing  more  than  that  his  office 
exactly  suited  his  character. 

Miss  Thome  sees**  (p.  281-282)  in  Tegn^r’s  description  of 
Ingeborg  as  queen  of  the  chase  (in  Frithiofs  frestelse)  traces  of 
Oehlenschlager’s  influence  (cf.  in  Helge  the  description  of  Queen 
Oluf  as  prepared  for  the  chase).  In  view  of  the  close  similarity 
of  details  Miss  Thome’s  suggestion  seems  to  me  perfectly 
plausible,  especially  since  in  the  original  Frithiofssaga  (chap.  13) 
there  is  no  description  whatsoever  of  the  queen  (Ingeborg) 
as  prepared  for  the  chase.  Oehlenschlager  here  offers  indeed 
a  most  excellent  pattern  for  the  description  of  a  royal  hunt  in 
Old  Norse  times.  Exception  must  be  taken,  however,  to  Miss 
Thome’s  implication*®  that  Tegner’s  representation  of  Ingeborg 
here,  as  resembling  a  Valkyrie,  is  due  to  Oehlenschlager’s 
similar  description  of  Queen  Oluf,  who  by  nature  was  demonic. 
To  be  sure,  Ingeborg  is  elsewhere  represented  as  gentle  and 
retiring,  but  she  is  here  engaged  in  a  war-like  occupation  and 
therefore  her  naturally  gentle  appearance  is  blended  with  that 
of  a  Valkyrie  {half ten  Freja,  half  ten  Rota),  as  she  sits  astride 
her  fiery  charger,  as  if  for  battle.  The  Valkyries  were  tradi¬ 
tionally  thus  depicted,  and  the  question  at  stake  involves  only 
the  poetic  representation**  (i.e.,  Ingeborg’s  appearance)  and  in 

**  “MSjligen  &r  dock  den  seen,  hvari  Ingeborg  framfSres  som  jkgarinns, 
inspirerad  af  en  liknande  i  Helge”  (p.  281). 

**  “Tegn6r  bar  i  Frithiofs  frestelse  gjort  Ingeborg,  som  eljes  aldrig  visar 
n&got  prof  p&  djfirfhet  eller  fysiskt  mod,  till  jaktens  drottning”  (p.  282).  Cf. 
also  footnote  12  above. 

Cf.  Tegn^r’s  description  of  the  hero  Axel  Hvide  in  Gerda  {Fdrsta  Singen) : 
han  plkr  milas  utaf  skalder, 
half  ten  Thor  och  hdlften  Balder. 

This  metaphor  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  applied  to  Ingeborg: 

hdlften  Freja,  hdlften  Rota. 

Cf.  Francis  Bull’s  discussion  of  this  phrase  {till  hdlften)  in  his  article  Tegntr  og 
Wergeland,  p.  128  f.,  see  above,  footnote  7. 


no  wise  aflFects  her  character.  Were  Oehlenschlager’s  influence 
here  entirely  out  of  the  question,  Tegner’s  metaphor  would 
have  been  logical  and  consistent;  the  gentle  Ingeborg  is  not 
transformed  into  a  Valkyrie;  she  simply  resembles  one. 

Miss  Thome  believes'*  (p.  283)  it  probable  that  Ingeborgs 
klagan  was  suggested  by  Oehlenschlager’s  example  in  Oluf’s 
lament  (Oluf  paa  Strandbredden).  She  advances  no  argument 
in  support  of  her  contention  except  that  “both  cantos  are 
lyrical  and  express  the  sorrow  which  the  heroine  feels  after  the 
hero  has  left  and  sailed  away  over  the  sea.”'  ®  But  this  similarity 
constitutes  no  evidence  whatsoever  against  the  assumption 
that  Tegner  was  entirely  independent  of  Oehlenschlager  in 
giving  voice  to  Ingeborg’s  sorrow  thru  this  type  of  soliloquy. 
The  identity  of  situation  does  not  militate  against  this  assump¬ 
tion,  since  the  situations  in  either  poem,  tho  analogous,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  each  other. 

Miss  Thom6  suggests  (p.  284)  that  Bjorn’s  contemptuous 
words  regarding  women : 

Jorden,  tyvilrr,  &r  af  kvinnor  full, 
miste  du  en,  stA  dig  tusen  Ater. 

were  suggested  by  Helge’s  soliloquy  in  En  Fugl  siunger  for 
Kongen: 

Hvi  sukker  du  for  en  M$i,  som  svandt, 

Naar  nok  i  blandt 
Der  er  at  vselge  for  Kloge? 

This  attitude  towards  woman  was  typical  of  the  Viking  era 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Tegn6r  had 
this  passage  from  Beige  in  mind  when  he  made  Bjorn  express 
the  same  idea  as  does  Helge.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  difl&cult 
to  see  in  this  dialog  between  Frithiof  and  Bjorn  something 
personal  on  Tegner’s  part,  as  expressive  of  his  own  affaires 

“Ingeborgs  klagan  bar  troligen  upp>stAtt  som  en  pendant  till  Oluf  paa 
Strandbredden.” 

>•  “BAda  sAngema  Aro  lyriska  och  ge  uttryck  At  den  sorg,  som  hjaltinnan 
kAnner,  dA  hjAlten  lAmnat  henne  och  seglat  bort  bfver  hafvet.” 
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d’amour  and  cynical  sentiments  regarding  woman  (cf.,  e.g.,  his 
break  with  Martina  von  Schwerin  and  his  letters  to  her,  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  Wrangel,  Stockholm,  1912). 

Such  parallel  ideals  or  conceptions,  as  Miss  Thom4  here 
notes,  prove  for  the  most  part  only  a  coincidence  which  might 
be  found  in  any  two  poets  with  Romantic  ideals.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  question  of  classical  influence  (which  Miss  Thom6 
has  not  discussed);  it  may  be  assumed  a  priori  that  Tegn6r, 
'  who  had  been  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Lund 
and  whose  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  classics  could 
hardly  be  surpassed,  was  not  indebted  to  Oehlenschlager  for 
any  specific  classical  conception  in  his  Frithiofssaga,  even  tho 
he  followed  Oehlenschlager’s  precedent  in  utilizing  classical 
material.  For  instance,  both  Tegner  (in  Frithiof  tager  arf  efter 
sin  fader)  and  Oehlenschlager  (in  Helge-Julegildet-  and  in  Nor- 
dens  Guder,  Canto  I)  represent  Aegir  after  the  pattern  of  the 
corresponding  classical  divinity,  Poseidon-Neptune.  Yet  no 
one  can  assume  that  Tegn^r’s  conception  of  Aegir  was  in  any 
measure  due  to  the  corresponding  conception  which  Oehlen¬ 
schlager  held.  On  the  other  hand,  this  identity  of  conception 
can  be  due  to  no  other  fact  than  that  Tegner  resorted  to  classical 
material  for  his  description  of  this  sea-divinity,  just  as  did 
Oehlenschlager,  especially  since  Aegir’s  person  is  nowhere 
described  in  any  of  the  Old  Norse  sources.^^  Similarly,  both 
poets’  conception  of  the  goddess  Freja  corresponds  more 
closely  to  the  classical  conception  of  the  nature-goddess  Aphro- 
dite-Venus  than  to  the  Old  Norse  divinity.  Both  Freja  and 
Gerda  in  the  Frithiofssaga  are  a  sort  of  “Venus  in  thin  disguise,” 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Oehlenschlager’s  conception  of  these 
divinities.  Not  only  Hellenic  ideals,  with  which  both  poets 
were  imbued,  but  also  the  sentimental  tone  which  both  poets 
adopted,  naturally  led  both  Tegner  and  Oehlenschlager  inde- 
I)endently  of  each  other  to  blend  with  the  more  or  less  warlike 
figure  of  the  Old  Norse  female  divinity  that  sensual  type  of 
beauty  which  Aphrodite-Venus  represents. 

Cf.  Snorre  Edda,  Bragaratur,  chap.  LV,  Skdldskaparmdl,  chap.  XXXIII; 
Elder  Edda,  prose  introduction  to  the  Lokasenna. 
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b)  Parallel  Situations  and  Motifs 

Miss  Thome  calls  attention  (p.  283)  to  the  parallel  situation** 
in  the  canto  Frithiof  gir  i  landsjlykt  and  Erodes  D^d  in  Helge. 
In  Helge  Frode  flees,  while  Helge  cries  out  for  revenge;  Frode’s 
temple  burns  down.  In  the  Frithiofssaga,  Frithiof  speaks  about 
the  temple  that  has  burned  down;  he  leaves  his  country,  while 
Helge’s  attempt  at  vengeance  fails.  This  parallel,  however, 
cannot  be  anything  more  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence,  inas¬ 
much  as  Tegner  has  here  faithfully  followed  the  events  of  the 
original  saga,  save  in  one  detail,**  which  does  not,  however, 
affect  the  parallel  in  question. 

Miss  Thom6  further  calls  attention  (p.  283-284)  to  the 
parallel  situation**  in  the  canto  Frithiof  och  Bjorn  and  Edges 
og  Hroars  Afsked.  Both  cantos  consist  in  a  dialog  between  the 
hero  and  another  person,  in  the  one  case  a  brother  and  in  the 
other  a  friend.  Helge  reproaches  Hroar  for  his  desire  to  remain 
at  home  in  peace  and  quiet,  Bjorn  upbraids  Frithiof  for  his 
wish  to  return  home.  This  motif,  however,  is  typically  Roman¬ 
tic,  viz.,  the  ideal  of  the  warrior  as  opposed  to  inactivity  and 
sentimentality.  What  reason  is  there  to  assume  that  the 
situation  cited  in  Helge  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree 
Tegner ’s  application  of  this  ideal  in  connection  with  Frithiof 
and  Bjorn?  Miss  Thom6  states  none. 

In  this  connection  Miss  Thome  further  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  the  dialog  both  Helge  and  Frithiof  resume 
their  naturally  heroic  attitude.**  But  what  does  such  a  parallel 

**  “I  den  senate  Ayr  Frode,  medan  Helge  ropar  p&  hSmnd;  Erodes  tempel 
brinner  ned.  I  den  f&rra  talar  Frithiof  om  det  nedbrunna  templet;  ban  l&mnar 
sitt  land,  medan  Helges  fdrsdk  att  taga  h&mnd  misslyckas.” 

>*  In  the  original  saga  Frithiof  commands  his  men  to  destroy  all  the  ships  in 
the  vicinity,  while  in  Tegn^r’s  poem  Bjorn  on  his  own  initiative  has  caused 
King  Helge’s  ships  to  spring  a  leak. 

**  “S&ngen  Frithiof  och  Bjdm  utgbres  liksom  Helges  og  Hroars  Afsked  af 
en  dialog  mellan  hjklten  och  en  annan  person,  i  det  ena  fallet  en  bror,  i  det 
andra  en  vttn.  Helge  fbrebrir  Hroar,  att  kan  sitter  hemma  i  fred  och  ro,  Bjdm 
klandrar  Frithiof  fbr  bans  dnskan  att  resa  hem  till  norden”  (p.  283). 

**  “Frithiofs  sista  replik  visar,  att  ban  iterfunnit  sitt  bekymmerslosa 
hjkltelynne,  och  ger  uttryck  &t  samma  stkmning  som  Helges  sista  ord  i  Helges 
og  Hroars  Afsked”  (p.  284). 
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show  so  far  as  Oehlenschlager’s  influence  is  concerned?  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing!  This  blending  of  sentimentality  and  heroism 
is  consonant  with  Frithiof’s  character  and  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  poem;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ingeborg’s 
character.  Frithiof’s  assurance  to  Bjorn  (quoted  by  Miss 
Thom6)  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  avenging 
his  (Frithiof’s)  death: 

Onddigt,  Bjorn!  den  galande  bane 
hdr  ban  ej  Ulngre  Sn  jag.  Farvitl! 

is  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  character  and  does  not,  therefore, 
show  any  necessary  connection  with  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge. 

Miss  Thome  infers**  (p.  286)  that  Oehlenschlager’s  account 
of  King  Helge’s  death  (Fr5a)  suggested  to  Tegn6r  certain 
features  in  Rung  Rings  drapa.  This  suggestion  is  somewhat 
surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Tegn6r  himself  declared  that 
he  wrote  this  canto  simply  as  a  literary  experiment  for  curios¬ 
ity’s  sake.**  Such  similarities  as  Miss  Thom6  here  points  out — 
for  instance.  King  Helge  rides  clad  in  full  armor  into  the 
burial  mound;  King  Ring  sits  clad  in  full  armor  upon  his  steed 
in  the  burial  mound,  etc. — ;  are  due  simply  to  the  commonly 
accepted  notions  concerning  Old  Norse  burial  rites,  the  ascent 
of  the  hero’s  soul  into  Valhalla,  etc.  Otherwise,  we  might 
just  as  readily  conclude,  for  instance,  that  Tegn6r’s  Rung 
Rings  drapa  was  written  in  imitation  of  Oehlenschlager’s 
Edges  Grav^L 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  Tegner’s  utilization  of  the 
ethical  proverbs  contained  in  the  Old  Norse  Hdvam&l.  To  be 
sure,  Oehlenschlager  applies  these  proverbs  {Hroarssaga,  chap. 
14),  like  Tegn6r,  as  advice  given  by  old  age  to  youth.  But  is 
this  fact  sufficient  to  warrant  Miss  Thome’s  assumption*^ 

®  “Uppslaget  till  Rings  drapa  bar  Tegnfir  kanske  Sfven  f&tt  frin  Helge.” 

"Cf.  bis  letter  to  J.  Adlerbetb,  Nov.  28,  1821:, “Rings  drapa,  som  fir 
skrifven  i  aUitterationer,  det  m&ngen  torde  anse  fbr  en  bamsligbet,  fir  endast 
ett  fbrsdk,  gjordt  par  curiosUi,  emedan  det  fdr  mig  fir  roligt  att  fdrsbka  mig  i 
allebanda  former.” 

**  “Uppslaget  dfirtill  bar  Tegn6r  troligen  ffitt  frin  Hroars  saga,  dfir  Oeblen- 
scblfiger  pi  samma  satt  betjfinat  sig  af  den  nfimnda  eddasingen.” 
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(p.  282f.)  that  such  an  application  of  these  proverbs  was 
suggested  to  Tegner  thru  Oehlenschlager’s  example?  The 
ethical  saws  of  the  old  Hdvamdl  became  for  the  Romantic  poets 
the  common  source  of  axiomatic  expression.  The  tone  of  the 
Frithiofssaga  is  ethical  and  it  was,  therefore,  quite  natural  for 
Tegn6r  to  resort  to  the  greatest  ethical  poem  in  Old  Norse 
literature  for  the  expression  of  wisdom  peculiar  to  that  era. 
Both  poets  had  a  wealth  of  Old  Norse  material  to  draw  from 
and  why  should  they  not  independently  of  each  other  have 
utilized  the  same  source? 

Similarly,  Tegner  identifies  Balder  with  Christ  and  makes 
use  of  the  conventional  “conversion”  thesis,  just  as  does 
Oehlenschlager  (a  parallel  which  Miss  Thome  does  not  discuss). 
But  these  features  were  characteristic  in  general  of  Romantic 
poetry  and  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  direct  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Tegner  from  Oehlenschlager.  Indeed,  Tegn^r’s 
originality  is  here  at  its  best,  for  his  treatment  of  the  “con¬ 
version”  thesis  (i.e.,  Frithiof’s  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of 
Balder-Christ)  gives  expression  to  those  ideals  of  religion  and 
life  for  which  Tegner  himself  stood. 

c)  Parallel  Phraseology  and  Metaphors 

Wherever  Miss  Thome  has  noted  a  resemblance  in  metaphor 
or  phraseology  between  Tegner ’s  Frithiofssaga  and  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  Beige,  she  immediately  labels  such  passages  as 
“reminiscences  from  Oehlenschlager.”  These  passages  show, 
she  says,  how  Oehlenschlager’s  influence  crept  into  Tegndr’s 
verse.**  From  the  foregoing  discussion  it  is  clear  that  Miss 
Thome’s  conclusions  are  far  too  sweeping  and  categorical;  for 
her  thesis  can  be  only  to  a  very  limited  degree  tenable.  She 

*  “Af  de  uppr&knade  (sp&r  af  inflytande)  framgir  dock  redan,  kuru  Helge 
alltj&mt  fdresvkfvat  Tegner  s«m  ett  efterstrkfvansvardt  mdnster  och  hum 
dess  uttryck  snugit  sig  in  i  bans  verser”  (p.  287). 

“These  traces  of  Oehlenschlager’s  influence’’  consist  in  all  those  passages 
which  Miss  Thom6  has  cited  in  her  article.  At  the  beginning  of  her  article  she 
anticipates  such  parallel  passages  only  as  “interesting  observations’’  {iakltagel- 
ser),  which  is  for  the  most  part  ail  they  really  are  (cf.  foot  note  4  of  my  discus¬ 
sion). 
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has  started  out  with  the  obvious  intention  of  proving  this  thesis 
solely  on  the  ground  of  similarity  and  has  thereby  failed  to 
clarify  the  question.  I  shall  in  the  following  confine  myself 
to  those  cases  where  Miss  Thom6's  thesis  seems  to  me  the 
least  clear,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  Oehlenschlager’s  language 
or  diction  is  discernible  in  Tegn^r’s  Frithiofssaga. 

Under  the  category  of  “reminiscences  from  Oehlenschlftger’s 
Helge”  Miss  Thom€  classifies  (p.  285)  the  last  two  verses  in  the 
canto  Frithiof  kommer  till  Kung  Ring: 

gick  sedan  bort  att  sofva  fSrutan  harm  och  sorg: 
men  konung  Ring  den  gamle  sof  hos  skdn  Ingeborg. 

These  verses,  she  says“  (p.  285),  remind  us  of  the  last  strophes 
in  the  canto  Savar  Jarl  og  Fru  Signelil: 

De  Pilte  ginge  til  Faaresti; 

Der  sov  de  uden  Harm. 

Jarl  Sxvar  gaaer  til  Silkeseng, 

Han  laae  i  Signes  Arm. 

The  situation  in  these  two  passages  is,  to  be  sure,  parallel,  in 
that  both  poets  contrast  the  unique  privilege  of  the  host  with 
the  modest  lot  of  his  guests,  and  in  that  these  verses  conclude 
the  canto  in  both  poems.  Added  to  the  parallel  situation  is 
the  fact  that  both  poets  use  the  same  phrase  for  describing 
the  guests’  sleep  (i.e.,  sofva  forutan  harm=sov  de  uden  harm). 
But  the  naive  and  idyllic  tone  of  these  two  passages  is  evidently 
a  reflection  from  the  folk  ballad  (whose  form  Oehlenschl^ger 
here  adopts”)  and  therefore  it  is  equally  plausible  that  the 
similarity  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  two  passages 
is  due  to  a  common  effort  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  medieval 
Romance. 

*  “I  slutet  af  s&ngen  fbrefinnes  en  reminiscens  ocksi  frin  en  annan  romans 
i  Helge,  namligen  den,  hvari  omtalas,  hum  Hroar  och  Helge,  kl&dda  i  skinn 
och  hkttor,  komma  till  Saever  (sic)  Jarl  och  fm  Signelil.” 

”  As  to  the  metaphors  in  question  and  the  form  of  Oehlenschlager’s  verse, 
compare  the  following  strophe  from  the  Danish  folk  song  Marsk  Stig: 

Jeg  har  xdet  med  Rongebflm 
og  sovet  i  dtres  Arm; 
skal  jeg  sove  hos  Taemen  i  Nat, 
da  jeg  af  den  Harm. 
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Miss  Thom6  calls  attention  (p.  286)  to  the  similarity 
between  Tegn6r’s  Isfarten  and  the  account  of  Saevar  Jarl’s 
Christmas  sleigh-ride  with  his  wife  in  Julereisen.  The  canto 
Julereisen  begins  thus: 

Kong  Frode  sidder  ved  Juletid, 

Af  Snee  var  Skoven  saa  gUmrehvid. 

These  opening  verses  remind  us,  she  says,  of  the  opening  verses 
in  Isfarten: 

Kung  Ring  med  sin  drottning  till  gAstabud  far, 
p&  sjOn  stir  iaen  s&  spegelklar. 

The  motif  of  the  sleigh-ride  in  Isfarten  is  taken  directly  from 
the  original  saga,  and  as  for  the  similarity  between  Tegner’s 
and  Oehlenschlager’s  description  of  the  wintry  aspects  of 
nature  at  Christmas  time,  it  is  indeed  puerile  to  assume  any 
direct  relation  between  the  two,  for  why  should  not  such  a 
similarity  exist?  If  all  resemblances  of  this  type  be  construed 
as  “reminiscences  from  Oehlenschlager,”  we  assume  a  premise 
which  not  even  common  sense  can  justify.  In  fact,  I  have  noted 
almost  double  the  number  of  such  passages  as  these  two  under 
discussion,  most  of  which,  however,  are  absolutely  worthless 
so  far  as  evidence  of  Oehlenschlager’s  influence  upon  Tegner 
is  concerned,  either  with  reference  to  conception  or  to  phraseol¬ 
ogy.  Take,  for  instance,  Oehlenschlager’s  description  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  in  this  same  canto,  Julereisen: 

Paa  Gulvet  saettes  med  01  ea  T^nde; 
nu  monne  den  Ruus  vd  snart  begynde. 

Why  does  Miss  Thome  not  conclude  that  these  verses  sug¬ 
gested  to  Tegner  the  opening  verses  in  Frithiof  kommer  till 
Kung  Ring? 

Kung  Ring  ban  satt  i  hog  bAnk  om  julen  och  drack  mjdd. 

King  Ring  drinks  mead  at  Yule-tide  because  Saevar  Jarl  does 
so,  not  because  this  was  a  national  custom. 
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II 

Parallel  Passages  Not  Discussed  by  Miss  Thome 
a)  From  Oehlenschldger' s  “Helge” 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Frithiofssaga  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by 
Miss  Thom6,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  discussed  by  any  other 
literary  critics,  but  which,  nevertheless,  bear  a  more  or  less 
close  resemblance  to  certain  passages  in  Oehlenschlager’s 
Helge.  This  resemblance,  however,  just  as  in  most  of  the 
parallels  cited  by  Miss  Thom6,  may  be  explained  as  due  to 
those  Romantic  ideals  which  the  two  poets  held  in  common 
rather  than  to  a  direct  influence  of  Oehlenschlager  upon  Tegn^r. 

For  instance,  Tegn^r  applies  the  metaphor  of  Fall  and 
Spring  to  Old  Age  and  Youth,  as  represented  by  old  King  Ring 
and  his  youthful  bride  Ingeborg  {Frithiof  kommer  till  kung 
Ring): 

Som  vir  och  hOst  dem  b&da  man  sig  bredvid  hvarann, 
hon  var  den  friska  viren,  den  kulna  hdst  var  ban. 


In  the  tragedy  Yrsa,  Oehlenschlager  uses  the  same  metaphor 
with  reference  to  Helge  and  the  maiden  Yrsa,  when  Helge 
sues  for  her  hand: 


Somrens  Blomst 

Forsmaaer  ei  at  forloves  med  dm  brune 
Og  Maanen  smiler  Elskov  i  dens  Aftenstund. 


The  parallel  situation  and  metaphor  point  towards  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  influence,  but  such  a  conception  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  Tegn6r’s  poetic  diction  who,  like  all  the  Romantic  poets, 
was  prone  to  base  his  metaphors  on  natural  phenomena. 

Similarly,  in  the  tragedy  Yrsa  the  heroine  expresses  her 
grief  in  much  the  same  figures  of  speech  as  does  Ingeborg  in 


**  Cf .  Tegn6r  (Rung  Ring) : 

och  vill  hon  ta  sig  de  spkda  an, 
si  bjuder  Hdsten  sin  tron  &t  V&ren. 
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Afskedet.  Both  maidens  see  in  nature  only  a  melancholy 
spokesman  of  their  sorrow.  Yrsa  says: 

Meer  Naturen  bar 

Ei  Lyst  for  mig.  Saae  jeg  den  muntre  Fisk  i  Vand, 

I  Skoven  Hiorten,  Fuglen  under  Himlene  Blaa — 

De  mindte  mig  kun  smerteligt  om  mine  Baand. 

And  Ingeborg  says: 

For  mig  Sr  intet,  som  fSrstror  min  saknad; 
i  allt,  soK  omger  mig,  bar  bon  en  milsman. 

Ingeborg’s  relations  to  Frithiof,  however,  cause  her  to  associate 
these  phenomena  of  nature  with  her  lover: 

Ser  jag  St  sj5n,  der  sam  din  kdl  ocb  skar 
i  skura  sin  vSg  till  langterskan  p&  stranden. 

Ser  jag  it  lunden,  der  stir  m&ngen  stam 
med  Ingborgs  runor,  ritade  i  barken. 

Yrsa  then  likens  herself  (in  her  innocence  and  helplessness) 
to  the  white  blossom  upon  the  bramble-bush,  exposed  to 
nature’s  cruel  blast: 

Saa  lad  mig  visne  bleg  da,  som  den  bvide  Knop 
Paa  TomebuskenI  Snart  vil  en  veldxdig  Bbest 
Afrive  Bladet,  skienke  mig  i  D$fdens  Nat 
En  evig  Fribed. 

just  as  Ingeborg  compares  woman  (i.e.,  herself),  in  her  helpless¬ 
ness,  to  the  pale  water-lily  exposed  to  the  sailor’s  cruel  keel: 

Den  bleka  vattenliljan  liknar  bon: 
med  vigen  stiger  bon,  med  v&gen  faller, 
ocb  seglams  k6l  g&r  diver  benne  fram 
ocb  mkrker  icke,  att  ban  skkr  dess  stangel. 

But  what  does  the  resemblance  of  phraseology  and  of 
conception  in  these  parallels  indicate?  Surely  nothing  more 
than  the  fact  that  the  conceptions  involved  and  their  expression 
are  characteristically  Romantic  and,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
futile  to  try  to  read  into  these  verses  of  Tegn6r  any  direct 
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connection  with  Oehlenschlager’s.  When,  for  instance,  Inge- 
borg  says  that  all  nature  is  only  a  “spokesman”  (mdlsman) 
of  her  sorrow,  we  have  a  metaphor  which  Tegn^r  expanded  in 
Frithiofslycka  where  Frithiof  hears  nature  speaking  with  his 
own  voice: 

Hvem  l&rde  dig,  du  b&ck,  som  talar 
med  blommoma,  min  kSnslas  r  'dsi? 

Hvem  gaf  er,  Nordens  naktergalar, 
den  klagan,  sltden  ur  mitt  brdst? 

Similarly,  in  Afskedet  Ingeborg  speaks  of  “melting  the 
ice  about  Frithiof ’s  heart”: 

att  smiilta  hatets  is  kring  Frithiofs  hjerta, 

and  in  Forsoningen,  when  Frithiof  accepts  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  love,  Tegn^r  expands  the  metaphor  to  “the  melting 
of  the  snow  upon  the  mountain’s  breast  when  the  spring  sun 
shines”: 

och  mensklig  h&mnd  och  mensldigt  hat  smalt  sakta  hkn, 
som  isens  pansar  smklter  ifr&n  f jkllets  brost 
nkr  virsol  skiner. 

Oehlenschlager  uses  this  very  same  metaphor  in  the  Hroarssaga 
{Hrolf  f4des,  chap.  16),  when  Yrsa’s  heart  is  softened  at  the 
sight  of  her  lost  child.  Oehlenschlager  says:  “Saaledes  for- 
vandler  den  skarpe,  skaerende  lisskorpe  sig  til  rislende  B^lge 
vid  Foraarsstraalen,  som  Yrsas  vilde  Fortvivelse  til  s0d  Vemo- 
dighed,  da  hun  saae  sit  Barn  igien.” 

But  this  metaphor  is  characteristically  Scandinavian,  a 
nature-symbol  as  conditioned  by  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North,  and  may  be  found  in‘  the  writings  of  most  any  Scandi¬ 
navian  poet.  Take,  for  instance,  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Brand  (Act  V) : 
here  the  melting  ice  upon  the  mountain  side  symbolizes  the 
change  of  heart  in  Brand,  just  as  in  Frithiof: 

Gerd 

(bleg) 

Hvad  er  det?  Du  graeder,  du, 


vaimt,  si  isen  i  mit  minde 


I0ses  op  i  grid  herinde, — 
vannt,  si  messekiben  glider 
nedad  jfilkel-prestens  sider — 1 

No  one  can  assume  any  influence  of  the  Frithiofssaga  upon 
Ibsen’s  Brand,  and  with  reference  to  this  particular  metaphor 
an  equal  independence  may  be  assumed  between  the  Frithiofs¬ 
saga  and  Oehlenschlager’s  Beige. 

Similarly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Tegner’s  metaphors  re¬ 
garding  spring  (whose  manifestations  he  likens  to  the  physical 
charms  of  the  goddess  Freja)  are  independent  of  the  same  meta¬ 
phors  in  Oehlenschlager’s  Beige.  For  instance,  Tegn^r  says: 

Glodande  som  Frejas  kinder  tittar  rosm  ur  sin  knopp, 
och  i  menskans  hjerta  vakna  lefnadslust  och  mod  och  hopp. 

And  Oehlenschlager  says  {En  Fugl  siunger  for  Kongen): 

Nu  Somren  er  atter  tilbagevendt; 

I  Skoven  txndt 

Har  Freia  de  knoppede  Roser. 

Again,  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  Frithiofssaga  when  Ingeborg, 
followed  by  her  maid-servants,  enters  into  Frithiof’s  presence, 
she  is  compared  to  “the  moon  followed  by  the  stars  upon  the 
vault  of  heaven:” 

Och  som  den  Idstes,  insteg  plotsligt  Ingeborg, 
brudsmyckad,  hermlinsmantlad,  utaf  tamor  fdljd, 
som  minen  fiUjs  af  stjemoma  p&  himlens  hvalf. 

A  similar  metaphor  occurs  in  Oehlenschlager’s  Beige  {Beige 
reiser  til  Dronning  Oluf),  when  Queen  Oluf,  surrounded  by  her 
maid-servants,  enters  into  Helge’s  presence: 

Da  svared  Reigin  Ksempe:  “Der  giettede  du  sandt, 

Som  Maanen  mellem  Stumer  hun  straaler  iblandt 
De  gyldenlokkede  Piger;  thi  Dronningen  du  seer.” 

The  antithesis  between  the  moon  and  the  stars,  as  symbolical 
of  the  queen’s  (Ingeborg-Oluf)  radiant  beauty  in  contrast  to  her 
fair  maids,  is  a  typically  Romantic  nature-metaphor,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  parallel  situation  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assum¬ 
ing  that  this  metaphor  suggested  itself  to  Tegner  on  account  of 
its  occurrence  in  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge. 

b)  From  Oehlenschlager’s  Works  Other  than  ‘‘Helge’’ 

Miss  Thome  discusses  only  one  passage**  in  the  Frithiofssaga 
which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  from  Oehlenschlager’s  works 
other  than  Helge.  I  should  like  in  the  following  to  point  out 
other  passages  of  this  nature  which  have  heretofore  not  been 
discussed,  but  which  to  me  seem  to  suggest  the  influence  of 
Oehlenschlager. 

For  instance,  in  the  canto  Forsoningen  the  priest  likens 
Balder  to  “the  band  that  holds  together  the  diadem  of  Val¬ 
halla”: 

Ty  ban  var  bandet  uti  Valhalls  gudakrans. 

Similarly,  Oehlenschlager*®  has  Freja  say  of  Balder  {Baldur  hiin 
gode,  Act  I) : 

Du  est  det  Baand,  som  sammenbinder  Valhals  Krands. 

To  be  sure,  this  metaphor  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
thesis  which  the  priest  is  expounding  to  Frithiof,  i.  e.,  the  heal¬ 
ing  power  of  love,  “reconciliation,”  and  one  would  a  priori  as¬ 
sume  that  in  using  this  metaphor  Tegner  simply  demonstrated 
his  great  originality  of  poetic  diction.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all 

**The  description  of  Jarl  Angantyr’s  daughter  {Frithiof  hos  Angantyr) 
in  which  Tegn£r  uses  almost  the  same  language  as  does  Oehlenschlager  in  his 
description  of  Freja  {Nordens  Guder). 

This  parallel  has  been  noted  by  Gottfried  von  Leinburg  in  his  edition 
of  the  Frithiofssaga  (Frankfurt  a.M.,  1873),  p.  126-127. 

It  is  also  significant  that  in  his  poem  Vid  forriUtandet  af  en  prestvigning 
(1837),  Tegn6r  again  makes  use  of  this  metaphor,  when  he  compares  life  to  “the 
band  in  creation’s  diadem”: 

ty  lifvet  hr  hdgst,  det  hr  blomman  af  tingen, 
fftstet  for  andamas  sol,  bandet  i  skapelsens  krans. 

Again,  in  his  poem  Vid  svenska  akademiens  femlidra  minneshbgtid  (1836) 
he  speaks  of  Rosenstein  as  “the  band  in  the  diadem  of  song”: 

Och  Rosenstein,  si  hog  som  han  till  sinnes, 
si  klassisk,  bandet  uti  sdngens  krans. 
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unlikely  that  during  the  composition  of  the  canto  Forsoningen 
in  which  Balder  is  the  main  theme,  Tegn6r  familiarized  himself 
with  Oehlenschlager’s  version  of  the  Balder  legend  and  appro¬ 
priated  in  his  own  work  this  peculiarly  fitting  metaphor®*  epi¬ 
tomizing  Balder’s  character. 

Again,  in  the  canto  Frithiof  pd  sin  faders  hog,  Frithiof  ex¬ 
onerates  himself  of  all  guilt,  accusing  the  dragon  Nidhogg  as  the 
real  author  of  his  (Frithiof’s)  crime.  Frithiof  refers  to  Nidhogg 
as  “the  Tempter”  and  in  other  respects  identifies  him  with 
Satan  or  the  Devil  of  Christian  mythology: 

Det  g4r  en  frestare  igenom  lifvet, 

den  grymme  Nidhdgg  ifrin  morkrets  verld. 


Hvart  nidingsdid,  i  vredens  stund  bedrifvet, 
det  kr  bans  verk,  kr  morka  makters  gard; 
och  n4r  det  lyckas,  nar  han  templet  tender, 
di  klappas  han  uti  kolsvarta  hander. 

Similarly,  in  Oehlenschlager’s  Palnatok^  (Act  V,  2),  Palnatoke 
represents  his  misfortunes  as  the  work  of  the  evil  god  of  war, 
Vagnhoft,”  whom  he  describes  as  “the  Tempter”  and  whom  in 
other  respects  he  identifies  with  the  Devil’. 

Der  gaaer  en  grusom  Frister  giennem  Livet, 

Den  stygge  Vagnhoft  med  det  knimme  Svxrd, 

Han  lokker  os,  Een  meer,  en  Anden  mindre; 

Han  har  sin  Fryd  af  at  forvikle  Hiertet 
I  sine  Gam. 

Certainly  it  seems  likely  that  the  first  two  verses  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Tegner: 

Det  gir  en  frestare  igenom  lifvet, 

den  grynune  Nidhdgg  ifr&n  morkrets  verld. 

**  G.  Ljunggren  {Tegnirs  Frithiofssaga,  p.  104)  points  out  the  fact  that 
Wis£n  in  his  Odm  och  Loke  makes  use  of  a  similar  metaphor  regarding  Balder: — 
“Balder  ar  den  lank,  som  sammanhiller  kedjan.” 

This  parallel  has  also  been  noted  by  Gottfried  von  Leinburg  (ibid.)  p. 
116-117. 

**  Vagnhoft  was  a  Danish  war-god.  In  the  Hroarssaga  (chap.  17)  Oehlen- 
schlager  describes  Vagnhoft  as  a  frightful  giant  (cf.  Nidhdgg)  wnth  a  curved 
sword,  just  as  in  Palnatoke:  “Den  vilde  skelende,  drukne  Jotun,  der  gaaer 
harjende  giennem  Verden  med  sit  krumme  Svard." 
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were  suggested  by  Oehlenschlager’s 

Der  gaaer  en  grusom  Frister  gienaem  Livet, 

Den  stygge  Vagnhoft  med  det  knimme  Svaerd. 

Therefore,  it  is  also  not  unlikely  that  the  identification  of  Nid- 
hogg  with  Satan  may  likewise  have  been  suggested  by  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  identification  of  Vagnhoft  with  Satan,  especially  if 
we  grant  the  validity  of  Lamm’s  implication*^  that  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  ideal  of  Palnatoke’s  character  may  have  influenced 
Tegn6r’s  delineation  of  Frithiof’s  character,  i.  e.,  insofar  as  the 
question  of  guilt  is  concerned. 

Several  other  passages  may  be  noted  in  the  Frithiofssaga  which 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in  Oehlenschlager’s  works 
but  which  I  have  discarded  as  worthless,  so  far  as  evidence  of 
the  latter’s  influence  on  Tegner  is  concerned.  The  following 
parallel  may  suffice  as  an  interesting  example. 

M.  Lamm,  “Forsoningstanken  i  Frithiofssaga,”  Samlaren,  1916, 
p.  30,  1:  “D&  Frithiof  p&  fadems  grafhdg  bhnfaller  denne:  “Tag  flkcken  bort 
ifr&n  bans  skOld,  den  blanka,”  kan  man  omSjligt  undgi  att  erinra  sig,  att 
Palnatoke  sUndigt  talar  om  fl&cken  p&  sin  skOld,  som  det  tlr  bans  plikt  att 
tvitta  bort.” 

On  page  29  (ibid.)  Lamm  points  out  the  similarity  of  thought  and  phraseol¬ 
ogy  between  that  passage  in  Yrsa,  where  King  Helge  in  despair  resolves  to 
take  refuge  upon  the  sea  and  there  meet  his  death  in  battle,  with  the  last  two 
strophes  in  Frithiof s  fresldse,  where  Frithiof  in  his  despair  resolves  to  do  the 
same.  “Hela  tanken,”  he  says,  {ibid.,  foot  note  1),  “att  p&  detta  siltt  l&ta 
hjliltens  fbrtviflan  utlosa  sig  i  vild  kamplust  bar  ju  Tegn6r  f&tt  fr&n  Oehlen- 
schlhger.”  Lamm’s  assertion,  however,  that  Tegn6r  borrowed  from  Oehlen- 
schlkger  the  idea  of  having  Frithiof  thus  seek  satisfaction  for  his  misfortunes 
by  resuming  his  Viking  life  upon  the  sea,  seems  to  me  far  too  sweeping  and 
categorical.  To  be  sure,  Oehlenschlager’s  example  may  have  influenced  Tegn6r 
in  the  expression  of  this  motif,  but  we  must  remember  that  such  a  resolve  on 
Frithiof’s  part  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  his  temperamental  character  and 
natural  enough  for  any  hero  of  the  Viking  Age.  Furthermore,  Lamm  is  wrong 
in  thinking  that  he  is  the  first  to  point  out  this  parallel  between  Oehlenschlitger’s 
Yrsa  and  the  Frithiofssaga.  In  a  German  edition  of  the  Frithiofssaga  (edited  by 
Gottfried  von  Leinburg,  Frankfurt  a.M.,  1873,  cl.  above  foot  notes  30,  32) 
the  editor  in  a  foot  note  on  this  passage  in  question  says  (p.  106) :  ‘‘Mit  einer 
khnlichen  Apostrophe  an  das  Meer  und  das  schmerz-und  grambeschwich- 
tigendeWikingerlebenbesteigt  auch  der  Ot  /tlenschidgersche  Helge  zuletzt  wieder 
sein  Schiff.”  Then  follows  in  German  translation  the  quotation  of  that  passage 
in  Yrsa  to  which  Lamm  refers. 


In  Frithiof  kommer  till  kung  Ring,  Tegn^r  compares  the 
hero’s  “fair  locks”  to  “a  wave  of  gold,”  as  they  flow  down  over 
his  shoulders: 

Ifrin  den  hOga  pannan  kring  akuldran  bred  och  full 
de  ljusa  lockar  flOto  liksom  eit  stall  af  gull. 

Similarly,  in  Hrolf  Krake  (Canto  V)  Oehlenschlager  likens  the 
Danish  king’s  “golden  locks”  to  “a  flaming  wave”: 

Dbimellem  V|i(ggur  for  Danekongen  stod, 

Hvis  gyldne  Haar  fra  Issen  i  en  flammet  Flod. 

This  conception  of  an  Old  Norse  hero  with  flowing  golden  locks 
is  typically  Romantic;  in  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge,  for  instance, 
all  the  heroes  (Helge,  Hroar,  Vidrik  Vaulundurs^n,  etc.),  like 
Frithiof,  have  luxuriant  golden  locks.  While  such  a  conception 
is  in  nowise  at  variance  with  our  ancient  Scandinavian  sources, 
it  may  (both  in  the  case  of  Oehlenschlager  and  Tegn6r)  also  be 
a  reflection  of  the  corresponding  Hellenic  ideal*  of  masculine 
beauty. 

**  Cf.  Homer’s  K&pi;  ia>ufKM>rts  ’Axaux;  (atOSs  MeKiaypof  “the  fair-haired 
Meleager,”  Iliad  II,  642,  etc. 
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III 

Conclusion 

From  the  foregoing  comparison  of  Tegner’s  Frithiofssaga 
with  Oehlenschlager’s  works  it  is  clear  that  for  the  composition 
of  his  work  Tegner  owed  very  little  to  Oehlenschlager  aside  from 
the  arrangement  of  his  poem  into  cantos  with  their  varied  types 
of  verse  form.  In  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge  Tegn4r  simply  appre¬ 
hended  the  most  fitting  form  of  literary  expression  which  he 
could  adopt  for  his  new  version  of  the  Frithiofssaga.  When 
the  Frithiofssaga  first  appeared  there  was  naturally  a  strong 
impression,  especially  in  Denmark,**  that  Tegner’s  work  was 
written  more  or  less  in  imitation*^  of  Oehlenschlager  and  that 
it  was  deficient  in  originality  and  poetic  thought.  Oehlen¬ 
schlager,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  idol  of  the  Ro¬ 
manticists  and  his  romances  constituted  the  model  for  all  the 
Romantic  poets  in  their  treatment  of  Old  Norse  themes.  Appar¬ 
ently,  Tegner  had  in  his  Frithiofssaga  at  one  blow  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Swedish  poets  of  the  Gustavian  School  and 
joined  the  host  of  satellites  that  revolved  about  the  brilliant 
genius  of  Oehlenschlager.  But  Tegner’s  originality  could  not 
long  be  hidden  under  the  cloak  of  Oehlenschlager’s  popularity. 
It  was  not  diflScult  for  the  Swedish  people  to  detect  in  Tegn^r’s 
Frithiofssaga  a  reflection  of  their  own  national  genius  and  ideals. 
The  spontaneous  and  almost  universal  approval  of  the  Frithiofs¬ 
saga  in  Sweden  threatened  to  overshadow  the  fame  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  greatest  poet  and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  accentuated  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  critics  to  guard  Oehlen¬ 
schlager’s  waning  reputation.  Underneath  the  apparent  at¬ 
tempt  to  view  Tegn6r’s  work  with  scientific  impartiality  the 
Danish  critics  revealed  a  national  jealousy  and  prejudice  which 
in  many  cases  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  defense  of 

**  Cf.  e.g.,  Chr.  Molbech’s  criticisms  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  1827  and  J.  L. 
Heiberg’s  in  Flyvende  Fasten,  1827. 

Cf.  G.  Ljunggren  (Tegnir  och  OeUenschlilger,  p.  18):  “Tegnfir  fick  ofta 
hbra,  att  ban  var  en  blott  efterhftrmare  af  den  danske  skalden,  och  af  dennes 
landsman  betraktades  ban  allmknt  som  s&dan.” 
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Oehlenschlager  at  Tegner’s  expense.  But  the  Fritkiofssaga  was 
not  perfect  and  there  was  after  all  much  in  these  criticisms  that 
was  sound  and,  therefore,  warranted  recognition;  the  weak 
points  in  Tegn6r’s  composition  were  detected  and  this  Tegn4r 
with  certain  reservations  himself  admitted.  But  not  even 
Brandes,®*  who  most  severely  criticised  Tegner’s  motivation  and 
style,  took  exception  to  his  originality.  That  Tegner  in  certain 
rare  instances  (such  as  have  been  suggested  above)  may  have 
been  indebted  to  Oehlenschlager  for  his  metaphors  or  for  certain 
specific  conceptions,  is  a  possibility  that  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  But  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  authors  reveals 
(to  my  mind  at  least)  not  an  extended  knowledge  as  to  Tegner’s 
indebtedness  to  Oehlenschlager  but  rather  the  wonderful  orig¬ 
inality  of  Tegner’s  genius  as  contrasted  with  the  less  profound 
but  extremely  versatile  genius  of  the  Danish  poet. 

Tegner’s  attention  was  first  directed  to  Oehlenschlager  in 
1805  by  the  Swedish  poet  Ling.  In  1807  the  first  edition  of  Oeh- 
lenschlager’s  Nordiske  Digte  appeared  and  from  this  time  on 
Tegner  seems  to  have  shown  an  increasing  familiarity  with  Old 
Norse  themes.  The  influence  of  Oehlenschlager  upon  Tegn6r 
was  in  the  main  confined  simply  to  this  refreshing  of  Old  Norse 
themes  in  Tegner’s  mind  and  to  an  increased  desire  to  give  them 
expression.  Oehlenschlager  was,  therefore,  a  very  important 
factor  in  Tegner’s  literary  development,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
case  of  most  all  the  Romantic  poets  of  the  North  (cf.,  e.  g.,  Hen¬ 
rik  Ibsen),  in  that  Oehlenschlager  gave  to  Tegner’s  new  Roman¬ 
tic  ideals  a  fresh  impulse  and  afforded  them  an  approved  literary 
form  of  expression.  Tegner’s  development  as  a  Romanticist 
and  his  break  with  the  classical  ideals  of  the  Gustavian  School 
were,  therefore,  hastened  by  Oehlenschlager,  but  aside  from  this 
there  are  very  few  clear  traces  of  Oehlenschlager’s  influence  on 
Tegner.  Those  literary  critics  who  have,  like  Miss  Thom6, 
found  in  the  Fritkiofssaga  a  large  number  of  traces  (spdr)  or 
“reminiscences”  from  Oehlenschlager,  have  either  misconstrued 
Tegner’s  own  statement  regarding  Oehlenschlager’s  Helge  or 

'*Cf.  Georg  Brandes,  Esaias  Tegntr,  en  literatur-psykologisk  studie, 
Stockholm,  1878. 
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they  have,  like  the  early  Danish  critics,  viewed  Tegner  (one  of 
the  most  original  of  all  Swedish  poets)  in  the  light  of  Oehlen- 
schlager.  One  feels  after  reading  Miss  Thome’s  article  much  as 
David  Munck  of  Rosenschold  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote: 

Viigil  bar  l&nt  utaf  Hom6r, 

Tegnir  af  Oehlenschlfiger; 

Men  Rosenschifild  bar  gjort  iln  mer, 

Han  l&nt  allt  bvad  ban  &ger. 


Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 


Kansas  University 
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THE  “GOTHS”  IN  THE  KENSINGTON  INSCRIPTION 

Twenty-four  years  ago  a  farmer  was  clearing  land  in  an 
obscure  and  timbered  wilderness  of  Minnesota.  While  engaged 
in  grubbing  stumps,  he  found  enfolded  in  the  close  grasp  of  an 
old  tree  a  large  stone,  almost  three  feet  long,  covered  on  two 
sides  with  mystic  characters.  The  stone  was  sent  to  two 
universities,  and  photographs  were  sent  to  many  scholars  in 
both  Europe  and  America.  This  publicity  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  inscription  contained  runic  characters — the  style 
of  script  commonly  used  in  inscriptions  on  stone  and  wood  by 
all  Northern  European  peoples  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Among 
the  large  number  of  scholars  who  received  photographs  of  the 
stone,  none  were  found,  strange  to  say,  who  were  able  to  read 
the  entire  inscription.  This  illustrates  how  little  the  subject 
of  runic  script  is  understood,  and  what  uncommon  knowledge 
the  writer  of  the  inscription  must  have  possessed,  if  it  be  a 
forgery.  Finally  the  stone  was  returned  to  its  finder,  con¬ 
demned  as  a  hoax,  due  chiefly  to  the  misconceptions  arrived  at 
through  the  fragmentary  and  faulty  translations  of  the  in¬ 
scription. 

Ten  years  later  the  stone  by  accident  came  again  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  the  entire  inscription  was  translated. 
It  was  found  to  contain  the  following  dramatic  message: 

8  gSter  ok  22  nornnen  po  opt>agelsefar)>  fro  vinlan)*  of  vest  vi  ha^w  laeger 
vel>  2  skjar  en  l>ags  rise  norr  fro  l>eno  sten  vi  var  ok  fiske  en  l>agh  sptir  vi 
kom  hem  fan  10  man  ri)))e  af  bloh  og  l>eh  A  V  M  fnelse  af  illy  bar  10  mans  ve 
havet  at  se  septir  vore  skip  14  t>agh  rise  from  )>cno  6h  ahr  1362. 

Rendered  into  English  the  inscription  reads  as  follows: 

Eight  Goths  and  twenty-two  Norsemen  on  (an)  exploration-journey  from 
Vinland  through  the  western  regions.  We  had  camp  by  two  skerries  one 
day’s  journey  north  from  this  stone.  We  were  (out)  and  fished  one  day. 
When  we  came  home  (we)  found  ten  men,  red  with  blood  and  dead.  Ave 
Maria!  Save  us  from  evil! 

(We)  have  ten  of  our  party  by  the  sea  to  look  for  our  vessel,  fourteen 
days-journeys  from  this  island.  Year  1362. 

Since  then  this  inscription  has  been  the  subject  of  lively 
discussion  in  many  distinguished  circles. 
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When  the  inscription  was  first  completely  translated  in 
1908  it  was  subjected  to  very  severe  criticism  by  almost  all 
scholars  supposedly  familiar  with  the  subject,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Objection  was  made  to  almost  every  character,  word, 
and  grammatical  construction,  as  being  at  variance  with  proper 
fourteenth  century  usage.  Particularly  were  the  words 
mans,  illy,  from,  pep  and  of  vest,  generally  and  scathingly 
criticized  as  showing  the  influence  of  English  upon  the  in¬ 
scription.  But  these  words  were  later  shown  by  Swedish 
philologists  to  be  archaic  forms,  all  found  in  Swedish  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  fourteenth  century;  showing,  if  the  inscription  is 
a  forgery,  an  amazing  philological  learning  on  the  part  of  its 
writer.*  The  use  of  the  decimal  system  was  pointed  to  as  an 
anachronism,  too  early  by  two  hundred  years.  Later  it  was 
found  that  the  decimal  system  was  generally  used  by  the 
well-known  scholar  and  public  man  of  affairs,  Hauk  Erlandson, 
who  died  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  the  inscription.*  The 
strange  form  of  the  numerals  on  the  stone  was  a  common  ob¬ 
jection.  These  numerals  were  unknown  to  all  critics,  and 
were  consequently  designated  as  an  ingenious  invention  of 
their  author;  but  Professor  Sophus  Bugge  has  shown  that 
these  numerals  with  a  few  minor  differences  were  in  general 
use  in  the  fourteenth  century  on  the  primstave,^  or  household 
calendars  of  that  time. 

These  are  just  a  few  illustrations  of  how  the  inscription  has 
been  successively  vindicated  in  the  attacks  by  learned  op¬ 
ponents.  I  do  not  now  know  of  a  single  word  or  character 
which  can  be  pointed  to  as  being  at  variance  with  fourteenth 
century  usage.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  inscription 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  criticized  words  see  my  article 
entitled,  “Are  there  English  words  on  the  Kensington  Rune-Stone?”  in  Records 
Of  The  Past,  IX,  240-24.S;  “The  Kensington  Rune-Stone  Abroad,”  ibid.,  X, 
260-27 1 .  See  also  Professor  Fossum’s  able  analysis  in  the  Norwegian- A  merican, 
Feb.  24,  1911. 

*  See  Ilauk  Erlandson’s  Algorismus  in  Hauksbok,  a  page  of  which  is  shown 
in  photostatic  copy  in  Reeves’  W ineland  The  Good,  opp.  p.  104. 

*  See  Ole  Worm’s  Fasti  Danici,  (Copenhagen,  1643),  p.  69,  with  comments 
by  Sophus  llugge,  in  Norges  Indskrifter  mcd  de  jEidre  Runer,  II,  499.  See 
also  reproduction  and  discussion  of  these  primstaves  in  my  article  “The  Kensing¬ 
ton  Rune  Stone”  in  IF  isconsin  Magazine  of  History,  December,  1919;  pp.  178-180, 
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is  a  forgery  its  author  must  have  possessed  a  learning  equal  to, 
if  not  superior  to  the  combined  learning  of  all  his  critics  in 
this  field.  While  these  victories  do  not  absolutely  prove  the 
inscription  to  be  genuine,  they  show  that  the  assumed  forger 
must  have  been  a  man  of  most  unique  erudition  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  Where  can  we  find  a  scholar  of  such  eminent  learning 
who  would  stoop  to  such  a  laborious  and  purposeless  forgery? 

Among  the  many  attacks  upon  the  Kensington  stone  per¬ 
haps  the  ablest  was  written  by  Dr.  Helge  Gjessing  of  the 
University  of  Christiania.^  Unfortunately  his  otherwise  able 
article  suffers  from  a  fundamental  weakness.  He  does  not 
approach  the  subject  with  an  unbiased  mind  seeking  for  the 
truth,  but  looks  only  for  evidence  against  the  inscription.  In 
order  that  no  false  impression  be  conveyed  I  will  quote  his 
own  words  from  the  beginning  of  his  article.  After  having 
quoted  the  inscription  he  says:  “Before  such  a  fabulous 
account  as  this,  one  is  naturally  in  advance  suspicious,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  stamp  it  as  a  forgery.  But  such  a  judgment 
demands  evidence,  and  it  is  this  that  we  will  now  seek."^ 

Dr.  Gjessing  devotes  most  of  his  space  to  a  discussion  of  the 
historical  improbabilities  of  the  alleged  Kensington  expedition. 
He  outlines  the  Vinland  voyages,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
Greenland  vessel  which  in  1347  had  been  to  Markland 
(Labrador),  and  which  on  its  return  was  driven  out  of  its 
course  and  finally  arrived  in  Iceland.  He  then  continues 
with  a  quotation  from  Professor  Gustav  Storm  as  follows: 

“When  they,  the  Greenlanders,  came  to  Norway  (Bergen) 
in  1348,  they  found  that  the  royal  merchant  vessel  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Norway  in  1346  and  was  not  expected  to  depart  again 
soon.  This  did  not  take  place  until  1355.  We  have  a  copy  of 
a  royal  letter  of  October,  1354,  which  indicates  extraordinary 
preparations.  At  the  head  of  the  expedition  is  placed  Paul 
Knutson  of  Onerheim,  and  extraordinary  power  is  given  him 
for  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  expedition.  The  object  of 

*  Printed  in  Symra,  Decorah,  Iowa;  1909,  No.  3,  pp.  116-119. 

‘  “Ovenfor  en  saa  eventyrlig  beretning  som  denne  er  man  naturiigvis 
allerede  paa  forhaand  Wiista-nksom  og  en  er  naennest  tilbdielig  til  uten  videre 
at  stemple,  det  hele  som  et  falsum.  Men  en  saadan  dom  vil  kraeve  beviser 
og  det  er  disse  som  vi  vil  soge.”  ibid.,  117. 
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the  expedition  is  stated  to  be  to  maintain  Christianity  in 

Greenland . This  expedition  left  Bergen  in  1355  and 

did  not  return  until  after  a  number  of  years,  probably  not 
until  1363  or  1364.”* 

Here  Dr.  Gjessing  finds  not  only  a  probability,  but  almost  a 
certainty,  that  there  was  an  expedition  in  American  waters 
between  the  years  1355  and  1364 — the  very  time  during  which 
the  Kensington  expedition  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  One 
would  therefore  expect  that  such  a  remarkable  historical 
coincidence  would  put  him  in  an  acceptable  frame  of  mind. 
But  not  so.  The  presence  of  the  “eight  Goths”  stands  in 
his  way.  He  says:  “We  therefore  find  that  historically  there 
is  a  possibility  that  about  1360  there  has  departed  an  expedition 
to  American  waters.  But  this  would  necessarily  have  been 
identical  with  the  expedition  of  Paul  Knutson,  or  upon  his 

initiative  fitted  out  from  Greenland . Neither  of  these 

alternatives,  however,  is  possible,  as  the  eight  Goths  would 
not  in  any  case  fit  in.”^ 

The  presence  of  these  Goths  has  been  offensive  to  many  other 
commentators  besides  Dr.  Gjessing.  From  the  first  critic  to  the 
very  last  this  strange  mixing  of  two  nationalities  in  the  in¬ 
scription  has  been  pointed  to  as  something  most  suspicious. 
Yet,  no  word  in  the  inscription  is  more  pertinent.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  remove  this  misapprehension  it  is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  some  historical  developments  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  year  1341  the  Bishop  of  Bergen  fitted  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Greenland.  Far  away  in  that  land  of  glaciers  lived  his 
old  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Greenland,  from  whom  he  had  heard 
nothing  for  many  years.  With  the  devotion  of  one  friend  for 
another  he  therefore  expended  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  in 
seeking  news  of  his  old  comrade.  He  put  in  command  of  the 
expedition  a  trusty  priest  of  his  own  diocese,  Ivar  Bardsen  by 
name.®  Bardsen  reached  Greenland  in  safety,  and  was  per- 

*  Ibid.;  also  Gustav  Storm,  Vinlandsreiserne,  1888,  p.  365. 

’  Gjessing,  op.  cil.  p.  1 18. 

'  A  copy  of  the  Bishop’s  letter  is  printed  in  GrPnlands  Ilistoriske  Mindes- 
merker,  III,  886-889. 
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suaded  by  its  bishop  to  remain  there  for  some  time  as  steward 
of  the  properties  of  the  bishopric.  It  is  from  Ivar  Bardsen’s 
account  that  we  have  most  of  our  information  about  Greenland. 

In  1342  Ivar  Bardsen  and  a  body  of  men  were  sent  by  the 
bishop  to  the  Western  Settlement  of  Greenland  to  bring  relief 
to  the  settlers  there.  This  western  settlement  was  a  small 
colony  of  Norsemen,  three  small  parishes,  detached  from  the 
main  settlement  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  glaciers  and  ice-laden 
seas.  Shortly  before  this,  reports  had  reached  the  main 
settlement  that  the  Eskimos  had  begun  to  harass  the  smaller 
colony.  Bardsen  and  his  party  safely  reached  the  Western 
Settlement,  but  to  their  amazement  they  find  no  human 
beings  there.  The  cattle  are  found  grazing  on  the  edge  of  the 
fjords,  the  churches  and  homes  stand  undisturbed;  no  signs  of 
bloodshed  or  violence  is  apparent,  but  not  a  single  human 
being,  whether  white  man  or  Eskimo,  is  seen.  Where  had 
the  inhabitants  gone  to?  Bardsen  could  not  tell.  He  loaded 
his  vessel  with  as  many  cattle  and  sheep  as  it  could  hold  and 
thereupon  returned  to  the  Bishop. 

The  question  has  puzzled  many  commentators  as  to  what 
could  have  happened  to  these  settlers  of  the  Western  Settle¬ 
ment.  Bardsen  says  nothing  about  any  evidence  of  bloodshed 
or  warfare,  therefore  the  idea  that  the  colony  had  been  ex¬ 
terminated  by  the  Eskimos  may  be  rejected.  “Besides,”  as 
Frithiof  Nansen  comments,  “can  anyone  who  knows  the 
Eskimos  imagine  that  they  slaughtered  the  men  but  not  the 
cattle?  These  represented  food  to  them,  and  that  is  what 
they  would  first  have  turned  their  attention  to.”®  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  the  colony  arose  in  a  body  and  joined  the 
Eskimos.  These  two  people  were  racially  different  and  had 
little  in  common.  Moreover,  they  were  enemies.  Finally 
they  had  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  joining  the 
Eskimos.  The  food  of  the  Norsemen  consisted  largely  of 
milk  products  and  fresh  beef.  By  leaving  their  cattle  behind 
they  would  be  deprived  of  this  food.  They  would  also  leave 
their  comfortable  homes  and  favorite  fishing  grounds  along  the 
fjords.  To  offset  these  conveniences  the  nomadic  life  of  the 


*  Nansen,  In  Sorthrm  Mists,  II,  109. 
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Eskimos  had  nothing  to  offer  but  the  accidental  spoils  of 
hunting  which  the  white  settlers  already  possessed. 

If  they  did  not  join  the  Eskimos  and  if  they  were  not 
exterminated  by  these  Arctic  people,  the  only  alternative 
that  will  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  colonists  of  the 
Western  Settlement  is  that  they  emigrated  in  a  body  to 
America.  They  knew  from  tradition  and  possibly  from 
traders  that  America,  or  Vinland  and  Markland,  as  they 
called  it,  was  a  rich  land  with  a  good  climate,  abounding 
in  big  timber,  which  was  the  greatest  need  of  the  Greenlanders. 
Left  to  themselves  in  that  exceedingly  bleak  and  barren  part 
of  Greenland,  and  exposed  to  the  increasingly  threatening  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  Eskimos,  it  is  not  strange  if  they  finally  decided 
to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  a  better  land  where  their  greatest  needs 
would  be  supplied.^”  Such  mass  emigrations  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  history,  and  we  have  several  like  instances  from 
the  same  northern  regions.  When  Thorfin  Karlsevne  in  the 
year  1007  set  out  for  America,  he  was  accompanied  by  140 
men  and  women,  all  of  whom  decided  to  cast  their  lot  in  the 
new  land.  When  Erik  the  Red  emigrated  to  Greenland  he  was 
accompanied  by  no  less  than  twenty-five  vessel  loads  of  emi¬ 
grants,  who,  persuaded  by  his  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the 
glories  of  Greenland,  went  thither  to  make  their  homes.  The 
fact  that  Bardsen  found  the  cattle  of  the  settlers  left  behind 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  emigrants  could  not  take  all 
their  possessions  in  one  voyage  and  planned  to  return  for  a 
second  load. 

This  emigration  to  America  is  fully  corroborated  by  another 
annalistic  account  from  the  same  year  which  we  have  in  a  later 
copy.  Bishop  Gisle  Oddson,  living  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  given  us  a  later  copy  of  earlier  annals, 
and  writes  under  the  date  of  1342:  “The  people  of  Greenland, 
i.e.,  the  Western  Settlement,  in  1342  voluntarily  gave  up  the 
Christian  faith  and  all  good  morals,  and  cast  their  lot  with 

•“There  is  an  old  account  of  the  thirteenth  century,  describing  life  in 
Greenland,  which  mentions  the  fact  that  the  timber  on  which  the  Green¬ 
landers  depended  “came  out  of  the  bays  of  Markland;”  quoted  in  Grinlands 
Hisloriske  Mindesmirker,  III,  24.1. 
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the  people  of  America  {ad  Americae  populos  se  converterunt). 
Some  say  that  Greenland  lies  very  near  to  the  Western  lands 
of  the  world.””  The  eminent  historian,  P.  A.  Munch,  com¬ 
ments  on  this,  as  follows:  “The  attacks  of  the  Eskimos  were 
presumably  the  cause  of  that  which  is  stated  in  an  account  of 
1342,  viz.,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  fell  voluntarily 
from  Christianity  and  emigrated  to  other  parts  of  America.  .  .  . 
This  account  has  all  evidence  of  truth”  (har  aldeles  trovcerdig- 
hedens  pr(Bg)}^ 

Finally,  ethnological  evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that 
such  an  emigration  of  white  people  has  actually  taken  place 
into  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  earliest 
whalers  refer  to  it.  Cesar  de  RocheforP*  gives  an  account  of 
the  voyage  of  a  ship  from  Flushing,  commanded  by  Nicholas 
Tunes,  who,  in  1656,  visited  the  shores  of  Baffin  Bay.  Tunes 
describes  two  distinct  types  of  natives.  Of  these  one  kind 
was  very  tall  of  stature,  well  built,  and  of  blond  complexion. 
The  other  was  the  common  Eskimo.  From  the  same  region 
Dr.  Franz  Boas”  has  recorded  a  number  of  striking  traditions 
of  a  people  called  the  “Tornit,”  which  clearly  show  that  at 
some  remote  time  a  people  of  large  physique,  other  than  the 
F)skimos,  lived  there.  The  existence  of  the  “Blond  Eskimos” 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  seen  by  many  arctic  explorers”  and 
described  particularly  by  Dr.  V.  Stefansson,”  also  proves  that 

“  “1342.  Groenlandia  incolaj  a  vera  fide  et  religione  Christiana  sponte 
sua  defecerunt,  et  rcpudiatis  omnibus  honestis  moribus  et  veris  vertutibus 
ad  America?  populos  se  converterunt;  existimant  enim  quidam  Groenlandium 
adeo  vicinam  esse  occidentalibus  orbis  regionius.”  The  document  was  trans¬ 
lated  out  of  the  original  records  by  Finn  Magnusen,  the  eminent  editor-in- 
chief  of  Gr^nlands  Historiske  Mindesmerker,  and  is  printed  there  for  the  first 
time  in  Vol.  Ill,  459. 

P.  .\.  Munch,  Dct  Norske  Folks  Historic,  Unionsperioden,  I,  313,  314. 
The  same  interpretation  (udvandring  til  Amerika)  is  also  given  by  Professor 
Gustav  Storm  in  Arkivfor  Nordisk  Filologi,  VI,  356. 

'*  Histoire  des  Isles  Antilles  de  V  Amtrique,  Book  I,  ch.  xviii. 

The  Central  Eskimo  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1888,  p.  6.14. 

“  See  General  Greeley’s  article  in  National  Geographical  Magazine,  De¬ 
cember,  1912. 

*•  My  Life  in  the  Arctics,  1913,  191-202. 
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at  some  time  there  must  have  been  a  large  infusion  of  blood 
of  a  blond  race  to  leave  its  mark  so  prominently.  In  Hov- 
gaard’s  Early  Voyages  of  the  Northmen}''  are  two  remarkable 
photographs  taken  by  Dr.  Stefansson  which  show  fifteen  of 
these  reversions  to  the  original  type  found  in  a  tribe  of  two 
hundred  Eskimos.  Dr.  Stefansson  says  (ibid.):  “It  is  not 
only  the  blondness  of  the  Victoria  Islander  that  suggest  the 
European,  but  also  the  form  of  their  heads,  as  shown  by 
measurements  of  adult  males.”  Commenting  on  this,  Pjo- 
fessor  Hovgaard  says:  “The  widespread  nature  of  the 
European  characteristics  among  these  tribes  seems  to  show 
that  the  mixture  took  place  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  their 
persistence  indicates  that  European  women  as  well  as  European 
men  must  have  been  partners  in  the  admixture.  Since  no 
intercourse  between  Eskimos  and  Europeans  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  post-Columbian  times,  which  could  account  for 
such  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  races,  the  only,  or  at  least  the 
most  plausible,  explanation  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Stefansson 
seems  to  be  that  the  Blond  Eskimos,  as  suggested  above,  are 
related  to  the  Norse  Greenlanders.”^*  As  the  Norse  colonies 
in  Greenland  came  to  an  end  shortly  after  1400,  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  exodus  mentioned  by  Ivar  Bardsen  and  Bishop 
Gisle  Oddson. 

The  news  of  this  emigration  may  have  reached  Norway  by 
several  different  messengers.  In  1346  the  royal  merchant 
vessel  returned  from  Greenland,  and  its  crew  may  have  brought 
the  news.  In  1348  there  arrived  in  Bergen  that  company  of 
eighteen  Greenlanders  who  had  been  to  Markland,  and  who  on 
their  return  were  driven  to  Iceland.  It  is  possible  that  these 
men  may  have  been  in  personal  contact  with  their  emigrated 
countrymen  in  Markland.^®  They  were  accompanied  from 
Iceland  to  Norway  by  the  prominent  politician,  Jon  Guttorm- 
son,  who,  being  temporarily  in  public  and  royal  disfavor,  was 
now  on  his  way  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  king.  It  is 
probable  that  the  news  was  laid  before  the  king  by  the  latter. 


Opposite  pages  46  and  48. 

'» Ibid.,  p.  50. 

**  This  contact  is  suggested  by  Munch,  op.  cU.,  314. 
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for,  as  bearei  of  such  important  news,  his  journey  to  the  king 
would  gain  greatly  in  dignity.  We  know  that  he  actually 
reached  the  king  and  was  immediately  restored  to  royal  favor. 

We  may  assume  that  the  pious  monarch,  Magnus  Erikson, 
must  have  been  prompted  to  take  immediate  steps  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  tottering  colonies  and  their  churches  in  Green¬ 
land.  However,  the  same  year,  1348,  there  came  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  that  terrible  plague,  the  Black  Death,  which  laid 
low  one-half  of  the  population  of  his  kingdoms.  The  king  was 
also  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  a  disastrous  crusade  or  holy 
war  with  Russia.  The  royal  treasury  was  completely  depleted, 
and  ruin  stared  the  king  in  the  face. 

In  spite  of  these  desperate  internal  conditions  we  find  the 
king  soon  turning  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  Greenland. 
We  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  by  him,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  he  fitted  out  an  extraordinary  expedition  to  Greenland. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  commerce  or  warfare  in  the  stated 
object  of  the  expedition — its  aim  is  solely  to  see  that  Christian¬ 
ity  does  not  perish  in  Greenland.  At  its  head  is  placed  Paul 
Knutson,  the  law-speaker  of  Gulathing,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  noblemen  of  Norway.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  letter: 

Magnus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Skaane, 
sends  to  all  men  who  see  or  hear  this  letter  good  health  and  happiness. 

We  desire  to  make  known  to  you  that  you  are  to  take  all  the  men  who 
shall  go  in  the  Knorr  (the  royal  vessel),  whether  they  be  named  or  not  named, 
from  my  retinue  or  from  among  the  retainers  of  other  men  whom  you  may 
wish  to  take  on  the  voyage,  and  that  Paul  Knutson,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
upon  the  Knorr,  shall  have  full  authority  to  select  the  men  who  he  thinks 
are  best  suited  to  accomfmny  him,  whether  as  officers  or  men.  We  ask  that 
you  accept  this  our  command  with  a  right  good  will  for  the  cause,  inasmuch  as 
we  do  it  for  the  honor  of  God  and  for  the  sake  of  our  soul  and  for  the  sake  of 
our  predecessors  who  in  Greenland  established  Christianity  and  have  main¬ 
tained  in  to  this  time,  and  we  will  not  now  let  it  perish  in  our  days.  Know  this 
for  truth,  that  whoever  defies  this  our  command  shall  meet  with  our  serious 
displeasure  and  thereupon  receive  full  punishment. 

Executed  in  Bergen,  Monday  after  Simon  and  Judah’s  day  (October  28), 
in  the  six  and  XXX  year  of  our  rule  (1.^54).  By  Orm  Ostenson,  Lord  High 
Constable  of  Norway,  sealed.’" 

An  ancient  Danish  translation  of  this  document  is  printed  in  Gr^nlands 
Historiske  Mindesmerker,  III,  120-122.  Cf.  also  Storm’s  Stvdier  over  Vinlands- 
reiserne,  p.  365. 
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According  to  Professor  Storm  and  others,  this  expedition 
sailed  from  Norway  in  1355  and  did  not  return  until  1363  or 
1364.  If  we  assume  that  Greenland  was  its  only  objective,  it 
becomes  very  difl&cult  to  explain  its  long  absence  from  home. 
The  commander,  Paul  Knutson,  was  a  most  important  man  of 
those  times,  being  one  of  the  king’s  Lendermand  and  a  large 
landowner.  Part  of  his  crew  is  said  to  be  from  the  king’s 
retinue,  i.e.,  all  noblemen  of  the  best  families.*^  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  such  men  of  affairs  and  social  prominence  would 
linger  year  after  year  in  the  dreary  little  colony  of  Greenland. 

But  if  in  the  king’s  words  that  he  “would  not  now  let 
Christianity  perish’’  in  Greenland,  we  see  a  reference  to  the 
apostasy  of  the  Greenlanders  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1342,  then  we  find  abundant  reason  for  the  long  absence  of 
the  expedition.  The  only  place  where  Christianity  was 
threatened  in  Greenland  was  the  Western  Settlement.  There 
it  was  not  only  threatened,  but  had  completely  succumbed  to 
adverse  conditions,  as  was  witnessed  by  the  empty  churches  and 
deserted  homesteads  described  by  Ivar  Bardsen.  If  Paul  Knutson 
was  to  restore  Christian  worship  to  these  deserted  temples — as 
was  his  mission  according  to  the  king’s  mandate — it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  these  apostates  among  the  people  of 
America  whither  they  had  gone,  and  then  either  compel  them 
to  return  or  accept  the  Faith  in  their  new  homes. 

As  pious  Catholics,  Paul  Knutson  and  his  men  would  be 
horrified  at  the  thought  of  these  people’s  renouncing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  times,  selling 
themselves  to  the  Devil.  As  devout  sons  of  the  Medieval 
Church,  the  king  and  his  messengers  would  feel  it  their  duty 
to  follow  these  apostates  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  make 
every  effort  to  save  them  from  damnation.^  This  unquestion- 

**  P.  A.  Munch,  Del  Norske  Folks  Ilislorie,  Unionsperioden,  I,  414,  415. 

*•  We  have  as  proof  of  the  king’s  great  missionary  zeal,  e.g.,  his  two  wars 
with  Russia  (A.  D.  1348  and  1351)  which  were  waged  by  him,  with  the  docu¬ 
mentary  and  financial  assistance  of  the  Pope,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  converting 
the  heathen.  See  Munch,  op.  cit.,  530-536;  also  Gjerset’s  History  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  People,  II,  15.  Participation  in  such  enterprises  was  eagerly  sought 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  times,  since  this  meant  complete  absolution  from  all 
sins.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  king  suggested  to  Paul  Knutson 
that  he  give  members  of  his  retinue  a  place  in  the  expedition. 


ing  devotion  to  a  religious  ideal  explains  fully  the  long  absence 
from  home  of  the  expedition. 

We,  therefore,  see  the  probability,  as  Dr.  Gjessing  admits, 
that  there  actually  was  a  Norse  expedition  in  American  waters 
about  1360.  This  view  is  supported  by  Professor  Storm.“ 
Even  Professor  Frithiof  Nansen,  who  is  extremely  skeptical 
about  all  names  and  dates  connected  with  the  Vinland  voyages, 
thinks  it  probable  that  Paul  Knutson’s  mission  also  required 
him  “to  explore  the  fertile  countries  further  west,”  i.e., 
America.^^  Let  us  now  see  what  points  of  agreement  or  disagree¬ 
ment  there  are  between  the  Kensington  expedition  and  that 
of  Paul  Knutson. 

I.  The  date  on  the  Kensington  stone  is  1362;  the  date  of 
the  Knutson  journey  is  1355-1364.  There  is,  therefore,  perfect 
agreement  in  point  of  time. 

II.  Both  expeditions  had  by  1362  been  gone  a  long  time 
from  their  home  countries.  This  is  shown  on  the  Kensington 
stone  by  the  statement  that  the  thirty  explorers  had  come 
“from  Vinland,”  indicating  a  lengthy  stay  in  America.  If 
they  had  but  recently  arrived,  they  would  have  said  “from 
Norway,”  etc.  By  1362  the  Knutson  expedition  had  been 
gone  seven  years. 

III.  The  time  of  return  to  Norway  seems  to  coincide  for 
both  expeditions.  W'e  learn  in  the  Kensington  inscription  that 
the  thirty  explorers  who  penetrated  into  what  is  now  Minnesota 
were  not  all  of  the  expedition  Some  of  its  members  were 
“down  by  the  sea”  (Hudson  Bay)  with  their  vessel.  These 
men  by  the  vessel  would  necessarily  wait  in  Hudson  Bay  until 
the  ice  broke  up  in  the  summer  of  1363.  Then,  despairing  of 
the  return  of  their  friends,  they  would  presumably  seek  their 
safety  by  returning  via  Vinland  and  Greenland  to  Norway, 
which  they  would  be  able  to  reach  late  in  the  autumn  of  1363, 
or  more  likely,  in  1364.  According  to  Storm  and  Gjessing, 
the  Knutson  expedition  returned  in  1363  or  1364. 

IV.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  e.xpeditions  had 
a  fortified  base  of  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  is 

“  G.  Storm,  Studier  over  V inlandsreiserne,  1888,  p.  i65. 

F.  Nansen,  In  Northern  Mists,  II,  p.  38. 
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clearly  indicated  on  the  Kensington  stone  where  we  are  told 
that  the  explorers  came,  not  from  Norway,  but  from  Vinland, 
which  can  only  refer  to  a  well  established  centre  of  operations 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  building  of  such  a  base  of  operations 
would  also  be  the  first  logical  step  for  Paul  Knutson  to  take 
after  landing  in  America.  His  mission  was  to  search  for  a 
colony  of  apostatized  fellow  subjects  who  were  somewhere  to  be 
found  within  the  vast  reaches  of  an  unknown  country.  Pru¬ 
dence  would  dictate  the  building  of  a  fortified  base  of  operations 
where  his  supplies  could  be  stored  and  to  which  the  explorers 
could  retreat  with  safety  if  threatened  by  the  enemy. 

V.  Probability  points  to  the  fact  that  both  expeditions 
followed  the  same  general  route.  All  scholars  who  believe  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  Kensington  inscription  are  agreed  that 
the  Kensington  explorers  must  have  come  by  way  of  Hudson 
Bay.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Greenlanders,  who 
emigrated  to  America  in  1342,  continued  westward  on  the 
same  climatic  parallel  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
Greenland;  which  would  bring  them  to  northern  Labrador 
or  BaflSn  Land.  Here  is  just  where  Dr.  Boaz  collected  his 
traditions  of  the  Tornit,  a  large  and  strange  people  who  were 
said  to  have  sojourned  among  the  Eskimos.  From  here,  too, 
westward  into  the  region  of  Hudson  Bay  have  been  found  those 
Blond  Eskimos  who  clearly  show  a  considerable  intermarriage 
with  white  men. 

Paul  Knutson  and  his  party,  coming  from  a  mild  climate, 
would  at  first  naturally  seek  for  the  Greenlanders  in  Vinland, 
which  also  had  a  mild  climate  and  which  was  known  by 
tradition  to  the  Norsemen.  Here  he  would  build  his  fortified 
base  of  operations.  Later,  not  finding  them  in  this  vicinity, 
Knutson  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  gone 
to  a  country  whose  climatic  conditions  correspond  to  their 
own  in  Greenland,  Accordingly,  he  would  go  further  north. 
Searching  for  them  here,  their  trail  would  lead  him  into  Hudson 
Bay. 

VI.  Both  expeditions  seem  to  have  numbered  among  their 
members  one  or  more  priests.  This  is  indicated  on  the  Ken¬ 
sington  stone  by  the  pious  character  of  the  inscription,  by  the 
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knowledge  of  Latin  words  and  characters  as  shown  in  the 
letters  A  V  M  (A  ve  Maria)  and  by  the  fact  that  the  explorers 
were  able  to  leave  an  inscription  in  writing,  an  accomplishment 
almost  unknown  to  all  but  the  clergy.  In  the  Knutson  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  professedly  was  an  enterprise  for  the  maintenance 
of  Christianity,  there  surely  was  a  priest. 

VII.  Finally,  the  general  personnel  of  the  two  expeditions 
was  the  same.  King  Magnus  Erikson,  by  whose  command  the 
Knutson  expedition  was  fitted  out,  was  the  first  king  of  Norway 
who  was  not  a  descendant  of  Harold  the  Fairhaired  line  on 
his  father’s  side.  Magnus  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Folkunga  family  of  Gotaland,*®  and  he  was  throughout  his  life 
a  Goth  of  provincial  interests.  The  act  of  agreement  entered 
into  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  when  Magnus  was  chosen 
king  of  both,  required  him  to  spend  his  time  equally  in  both 
countries.  This  promise  was  ignored  by  Magnus,  who  very 
rarely  visited  Norway,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Gotaland. 
For  this  reason  the  Norwegian  people  compelled  him  in  1343 
to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Norway  in  favor  of  his  son  Hakon,  to 
take  effect  when  Hakon  reached  his  age  of  majority  in  1355.“ 
In  the  meantime  he  was  permitted  to  hold  the  royal  power  in 
trust  only.  Nor  was  he  popular  in  Sweden.  This  was  chiefly 
because  the  Swedish  noblemen  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
favoritism  which  the  king  always  showed  to  the  nobles  and 
clergy  of  his  paternal  province,  Gotaland.  He  established 
his  royal  residence  at  Ljodhus  in  Gotaland  and  here  he  spent 
all  of  his  leisure  time.  When  in  1347  he  made  his  will,  he 
bequeathed  almost  his  entire  fortune  to  the  Vadstena  Nunnery 
in  Gotaland.*^  Ignoring  local  expectations,  he  placed  the 
government  of  the  various  parts  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  his  favorites,  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Gotaland.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Orm  Eysteinson,  a  Goth,  was  made  Lord  High  Con¬ 
stable  of  Norway.***  Johan  Karlsson  and  Nicolas  Markusson, 
the  king’s  two  successive  chancellors,  were  both  Goths.** 

“  The  Swedish  spelling  of  this  province  is  used  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  island  of  Gothland. 

*  P.  A.  Munch,  Del  Norske  Folks  Historie,  Unionsperioden,  I,  289-295. 

« Ibid.,  478. 

»*  Ibid.,  521,  667,  note  3. 

« Ibid.,  544,  646. 
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So  too,  Israel  Byrgeson,  whom  the  king  appointed  as  vice¬ 
gerent,  or  general  supervisor  (Officialis  Generalis)  to  act  during 
the  years  of  his  wars  with  Russia,  was  a  Goth.®®  Benedikt 
Algotsson,  another  Goth,  was  made  Duke  of  Halland  and 
Finland  and  Governor  of  Skane.®'  This  last  act  of  favoritism 
finally  offended  the  aristocracy  of  Sweden  so  greatly  that  they 
prevailed  upon  his  son  Erik  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  and 
Magnus  was  compelled  to  yield  the  throne  to  him.®®  The  king 
thus  lost  both  his  crowns,  but  he  was  permitted  to  hold  for 
his  personal  support  the  government  of  Vestgbtaland,  the 
Western  islands,  and  certain  other  provinces.  In  view  of  his 
ancestry  and  place  of  residence,  his  favoritism  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  dislike  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  nobility  of  other 
parts  of  Sweden,  it  is  certain  that  his  personal  retinue  con¬ 
sisted  almost  exclusively  of  Goths. 

In  the  letter  which  King  Magnus  in  1354,  while  still  holding 
in  trust  the  crown  of  Norway  for  his  son  Hakon,  writes  to  Paul 
Knutson,  he  commands  him  to  select  the  men  for  the  expedition 
from  two  sources:  (1)  “from  my  retinue”  {fra  mine  haand- 
gangne  mcend)  and  (2)  from  the  retainers  of  other  men.  If 
Paul  Knutson  did  not  wish  to  offend  the  king  and  his  retinue, 
he  would  follow  his  instructions.  He  would  chose  some  of  his 
followers  from  among  the  nobles  that  made  up  the  king’s 
retinue,  who  were  Goths.  He  would  also  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  offered  in  the  second  clause,  and  select  some 
Norwegians  of  his  own  acquaintance  around  Bergen.  The 
expedition  would  therefore  be  composed  partly  of  Goths  and 
partly  of  Norwegians.  On  the  Kensington  stone  we  read  of 
eight  Goths  and  twenty-two  Norwegians.  The  greater  dignity 
of  the  Goths,  as  noblemen  of  the  king’s  bodyguard,  is  implied 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  first. 

Therefore,  instead  of  these  Goths  being  a  historical  misfit, 
serving  as  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  identification  of 

">  Ibid.,  488. 

>■  Ibid.,  589-594. 

When  Erik  shortly  afterward  died  and  a  German,  Albrecht  Albrechtson, 
was  chosen  King  of  Sweden,  only  the  people  of  Vestgotaland  remained  loyal 
to  King  Magnus  and  took  up  arms  in  his  defense.  Ibid.,  765;  Styffe’s  Bidrag 
till  Skandinaviens  Ilistoria,  No.  36  (pp.  62-118). 


the  Kensington  expedition  with  the  Knutson  expedition,  we 
see  how  indispensable  these  Goths  are  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  peculiar  political  conditions  of  the  times.  Their 
little  understood  presence  in  the  inscription  is  the  best  possible 
internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  is  one  of  those  little  hall¬ 
marks  of  genuineness  which  an  imitator  fails  to  appreciate 
but  which  so  naturally  marks  the  true  producer. 

The  perfect  chronological  and  characteristic  agreement 
between  these  two  expeditions  is  so  apparent  and  so  conclusive 
that  a  vital  connection  is  evident.  The  Kensington  inscription 
is  either  a  true  account  of  1362  or  its  author  must  in  recent 
years  have  heard  of  the  Knutson  e.xpedition,  understood  its 
scope  and  personnel,  and  Shaped  his  account  to  agree  with  this. 
For  this  reason.  Professor  Halvdan  Koht,  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Christiania,  said  to  me  in  1911:  “If  you 
can  prove  that  the  inscription  was  made  before  1888  you  have 
won  your  case.”  Why  1888?  Because  in  that  year  for  the 
first  time  the  suggestion  was  made,  by  Professor  Gustav 
Storm,  that  the  practically  unknown  Knutson  Expedition 
may  have  visited  America.” 

Now  there  is  no  difl&culty  in  proving  that  the  inscription 
was  made  before  1888.  We  have  an  affidavit  from  Nils  Flaten, 
a  worthy  farmer  living  near  Kensington,  stating  that  the 
stone  was  found  immediately  in  front  of  and  in  plain  view 
of  his  house,  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  away  across  an 
open  marsh.  The  affidavit  further  brings  out  the  fact  that 
he  had  lived  continuously  at  the  same  spot  since  1884  and  that 
the  house  had  never  been  untenanted  during  that  time.  It 
was  therefore  impossible  secretly  to  cut  the  inscription  or 
bury  the  stone  while  Mr.  Flaten  and  his  large  family  had  the 
spot  under  constant  observation.” 

Furthermore,  the  Museum  Committee  of  the  Minnestoa 
Historical  Society  have  very  thoroughly  investigated  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  stone.  They 

••  Gustav  Storm,  Sludier  over  Vinlandsreiseme,  Copenhagen,  1888,  also 
printed  in  Aarb^ger  for  nordisk  Oldkyndighed,  1888,  p.  365. 

•*  The  affidavit  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Knut  Hoegh,  and  is  on  file  in  his 
office  in  the  Masonic  temple,  Miimeapolis,  Minn. 
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state  that  the  stone  must  have  been  in  its  finding  place  at  least 
as  long  as  the  tree  which  clasped  it  in  its  roots  grew  there. 
This  tree  they  find  (by  counting  the  rings  of  four  other  trees  of 
the  same  species  growing  in  the  same  place)  was  approximately 
fifty  years  old.“  This  brings  us  back  to  1847,  several  years 
before  there  was  a  single  farmer  in  the  entire  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  to  a  time  when  the  Indians  and  the  wild  beasts  ruled 
undisturbed  over  all  that  country. 

Finally,  the  weathering  of  the  inscription  has  been  studied 
by  three  professional  geologists.  Professor  W.  O.  Hotchkiss 
stated  that  the  inscription  was  “at  least  fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
old”;  Dr.  Warren  Upham  stated  that  it  was  “several  hundred 
years  old,”  and  Professor  N.  H.  Winchell  after  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  concludes  that  it  is  “probably  five  hundred  years 
old.”®*  The  possibility  that  the  Paul  Knutson  expedition  was 
suggested  to  the  runemaster  by  Professor  Storm  is,  therefore, 
completely  excluded.  , 

This  remarkable  rune-stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
builders  of  our  knowledge,  has  withstood  every  surge  of  criticism 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  now  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  our  history.  It  is  the  only  runic  in¬ 
scription  ever  found  in  America,  but  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  such  monuments,  for  it  adds  a  new  chapter  to  America’s 
history — a  chapter  thrilling  with  dramatic  interest.  At  the 
same  time  this  rune-stone  adds  another  great  achievement  to 
Norway’s  heroic  age,  just  at  the  time  when  it  terminates  in 
its  dull  sleep  of  four  hundred  years.  Moreover,  when  fully 
understood,  the  Kensington  inscription  is  a  record  of  explora¬ 
tion  to  kindle  the  admiration  of  any  reader.  For  these  men 
did  not,  like  the  later  Spaniards,  come  across  the  vast  seas 
inflamed  by  thoughts  of  conquest  and  plunder;  they  gave  up 
their  homes,  their  pleasures,  and  their  lives,  impelled  only  by 
the  high  purpose  of  bringing  some  half  barbaric  fellow-subjects 
back  to  the  saving  grace  of  the  church.  As  to  the  final  out¬ 
come  of  this  first  missionary  expedition  to  America,  we  know 

*  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  XV,  223,  224,  also  plates  IV 
;ind  V. 

“  These  three  statements  are  printed  in  full  in  Wis.  Mag.  of  His.,  Dec., 
1919,  pp.  175,  176. 


nothing  for  the  archives  were  lost.  Perhaps  they  were  never 
written,  since  it  is  probable  that  none  of  these  thirty  ex¬ 
plorers — the  first  martyrs  of  the  West — returned  to  their  com¬ 
rades  to  tell  the  tale.  They  chiselled  a  few  words  about  their 
great  adventure  upon  a  stone  in  the  wilderness  and  then 
disappeared. 

Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  shall  eventually  learn  more 
of  them,  for  from  time  to  time  the  soil  has  yielded  up  new 
remarkable  testimonials  of  their  presence.  These  unexpected 
corroborations  consist  of  a  number  of  implements  which  have 
been  unearthed  in  northwestern  Minnesota.  Taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  rune-stone  they  mutually  support  and  explain 
each  other,  for  these  finds  are  all  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
origin  and  Scandinavian  in  type.  They  are,  moreover,  just 
such  implements  as  these  explorers  would  be  likely  to  have 
carried  with  them,  and  they  are  found  just  where  these  ex¬ 
plorers  are  said  to  have  been.  These  finds  consist  of  a  bronze- 
handled  sword,  an  antique  broadaxe,  a  fire-steel,  a  bill-hook, 
a  small  axe  and  a  brass  ornament  containing  a  measure  scale 
which  passed  out  of  use  about  1400.®^  Aflfidavits  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  various  finders  and  their  neighbors,  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  of  their  discovery,  and  showing  that  they 
could  not  have  been  brought  in  by  any  of  the  early  settlers. 

Hjalmar  R.  Holand 

Ephraim,  Wisconsin 

’’  All  of  these  finds  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holand  to  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  at  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  held  at 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  May  6,  1921.  Mr.  Holand’s  paper  was 
received  by  the  Society  on  that  occasion  with  great  interest  (cf.  p.  184  of  this 
number) . — Editor. 


IBSEN’S  FRUEN  FRA  HAVET  AND  MOLBECH’S 
KLINTEKONGENS  BRUD 

Woerner  in  his  book  on  Ibsen*  sums  up  what  is  generally 
known  of  the  influences  upon  this  author  finding  expression  in 
Fruen  fra  havet  (1888).  All  that  is  here  brought  together  seems 
abundantly  substantiated  and  in  turn  contributes  materially  to 
the  understanding  of  this  difficult  drama.  One  influence  seems 
to  me  to  be  omitted,  one  which  in  a  sense  comprehends  the 
others  and  within  which  they  first  find  vital  function.  This 
is  the  romantic  lyrical  drama  Klintekongens  Brud  by  Chr. 
K.  F.  Molbech  (1845),  which  must  have  made  its  impression 
upon  Ibsen  in  his  younger  romantic  period,  an  impression  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously  reproductive  in  the  symbolistic  content  of 
his  much  later  work.*  The  personal  relations  of  the  two  poets, 
as  gathered  from  Ibsen’s  letters  were  as  follows:  They  first 
met  in  Rome  in  1865,®  where  they  developed  relations  of  cordial 
friendship,^  in  letters  addressing  each  other  with  “du.”  The 
friendship  was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  1877®  by  the  question  of 
precedence  in  theatrical  presentation  of  Ibsen’s  Samfundets 
stutter  over  Molbech’s  Ambrosius,  but  the  test  was  happily  met 
by  Molbech’s  dedication  of  his  new  work  to  Ibsen.®  In  express¬ 
ing  his  appreciation  of  this  evidence  of  Molbech’s  generosity 
Ibsen  speaks  of  his  poetry  in  general  as  if  he  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  it,  as  an  earlier  letter*  in  fact  bears  witness  to 
his  acquaintance  with  Molbech’s  translation  of  Dante’s  Divina 
commedia,  published  1851-63.  There  is  then  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ibsen  was  well  acquainted  with  Klintekongens  Brud. 
Later  on  Ibsen’s  Gengangere  appears  to  have  been  the  rock  upon 
which  the  friendship  finally  broke.® 

»  Henrik  Ibsen,  II,  204fl.  1910;  ed.  2,  206fl.  1912. 

*  J.  Collin  {Henrik  Ibsen,  518.  1910)  has  seen  that  Ibsen’s  drama  pre¬ 
supposes  a  romantic  prototype. 

•  Breve  fra  Henrik  Ibsen,  I,  101. 

*1,152.1867;  11,34.  1875. 

*  II,  53ff.,  2271. 

•  II,  60,  229. 

*  I,  244.  1872. 

•  II,  98,  2361.  1882. 
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The  similarity  of  the  two  works  lies  in  the  strange  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  heroine  in  either  case  for  the  spirit  of  the  sea. 
In  Molbech’s  poem  this  spirit  finds  incorporation  in  the  ro¬ 
mantic  “Klintekongen,”  who  frequents  the  chalk-cliff  (Klint) 
on  the  Danish  island  of  M0en.  A  suggested  motivation  for 
the  attachment  of  Anna  for  this  being  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  found  as  a  child  in  a  chest  washed  ashore  from  a 
stranded  ship  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  her  parentage  being  un¬ 
known.  Popular  belief  had  it  that  in  time  of  storm  Klinte¬ 
kongen  drove  with  his  four  black  horses  over  the  sea  and  brought 
destruction  to  every  ship  met  on  his  way.  Long  ago  a  noble¬ 
man’s  daughter,  named  Anna,  who  lived  near  the  cliff  and  who 
was  of  a  restless  disposition,  had  gone  out  one  evening  to 
drink  from  the  spring,  where  Klintekongen  appeared  to  her  in 
the  form  of  a  huntsman  and  seduced  her.  At  the  birth  of  her 
daughter  she  was  herself  found  dead.  In  following  generations 
each  third  daughter  similarly  became  the  victim  of  Klinte¬ 
kongen,  until  finally  the  noble  family  moved  to  foreign  parts 
over  the  sea,  but  the  belief  was  held  that  nowhere  could  it 
be  safe  from  Klintekongen.  The  Anna  of  the  poem  has  the 
name  and  other  characteristics  of  the  unfortunate  Annas  who 
have  gone  before,  and  she  also  meets  an  unknown  huntsman  in 
the  evening  at  the  spring.  All  points  inevitably  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Anna  is  a  doomed  third  daughter  of  the  noble 
family,  and  she  herself  interprets  the  restless  longing  of  her 
soul  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  peace  on  earth,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  descendants  of  Klintekongen.  So  difficult 
is  in  fact  the  transition  to  strictly  human  relations  that  she 
repels  the  huntsman  when  he  reveals  himself  as  a  fugitive 
knight,  and  insists  that  her  troth  is  plighted  with  no  other  than 
Klintekongen.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  but  temporary  and 
the  heroine  finds  her  indefinable  longing  happily  resolved  into 
love  for  the  human  knight,  and  is  even  willing,  if  need  be,  to 
leave  the  sea,  the  woods  and  the  chalk-cliff  in  order  to  follow 
him.  A  happy  arrangement  makes  this  renunciation  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  Ibsen’s  drama  it  is  also  the  heroine,  Fru  Ellida  VVangel, 
who  has  the  inexplicable  longing  for  the  sea.  As  a  child  she 
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had  lived  in  a  light-house  on  the  coast  and  the  open  sea  had 
so  become  a  part  of  her  nature  that  even  life  in  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  fjord  was  well  nigh  intolerable.  The  spirit  of 
the  sea  is  again  incorporated  in  a  quasi-human  being,  a  man 
who  appeared  originally  under  the  symbolical  name  of  Friman, 
who  took  on  later  among  others  the  alias  Alfred  Johnston,  who 
had  been  associated  with  Finland,  Finmarken,  America,  etc., 
a  sailor  with  whom  Ellida  (her  father  had  given  her  a  ship’s 
name)  had  once  betrothed  herself  and  to  whom  she  feels 
herself  irresistibly  drawn  without  being  able  to  account  for 
the  fact.  Her  marriage  to  Doctor  Wangel,  a  widower  with 
two  daughters,  had  not  brought  an  end  to  her  attachment  for 
the  sea  and  its  human  symbol,  for  in  the  Ibsen  sense  it  was  no 
marriage.  She  had  simply  sold  herself,  as  she  declares.  When 
her  husband  is  able  to  leave  her  absolutely  free  choice  to  follow 
the  mysterious  stranger,  if  it  be  her  will,  she  is  able  to  forsake 
him,  her  marriage  becomes  a  real  marriage,  and  what  had 
seemed  abnormal  longing  is  resolved  into  normal  human 
affection.  There  are  further  accessory  details  of  similarity, 
perhaps  partly  inherent  in  the  subject-matter — the  mermaid 
with  its  longing  as  kin  to  the  heroine,  the  suggestion  of  the 
sea  in  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  symbolizing  it,  those  of  Klintekongen 
blue  as  the  sea,  those  of  Johnston,  alias  Friman,  having  an 
uncanny  sea-like  look,  changing  color  as  the  sea  does  in  varying 
weather. 

Against  the  hypothesis  of  a  close  relation  of  the  two  dramas 
various  considerations  may  be  raised.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  after  all  little  similarity  between  them,  which  is  in 
most  particulars  decidedly  true.  The  folklore  appeal  may  be 
made.  That  the  essential  basis  of  Molbech’s  poem  is  folklor- 
istic  is  undubitable.  The  same  is  hardly  in  equal  measure 
the  case  with  Ibsen’s  play.  Even  if  the  possibility  of  independ¬ 
ent  use  of  the  same  or  related  folkloristic  material  were  to  be 
considered,  the  similarity  lies  rather  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated,  the  poetic  idea  that  the  woman  not  fully  conscious  of 
the  as  yet  impersonal  yearning  of  love  within  her  heart  asso¬ 
ciates  it  with  the  sea  (including  the  landscape  immediately 
connected  therewith),  transferring  it  then  to  a  being  who  for 
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her  impersonates  the  sea,  but  who  is  calculated  to  bring  to  her 
only  further  stress  or  final  disaster.  Through  the  eventual 
transition  to  the  voluntary  bestowal  of  her  affection  upon  a 
human  object  she  reaches  true  happiness  and  harmony  of  mind. 
Her  vague  yearning  has  been  resolved  into  real  love. 

The  points  of  difference  are  of  the  sort  characteristic  of 
Ibsen  and  reveal  how  he  has  employed  the  idea  in  a  somewhat 
didactic  way.  The  affection  of  the  woman  has  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  her  own  husband,  and  this  can  be  done  only  as  she  is 
allowed  by  him  absolute  liberty  of  self-disposal.  She  feels  that 
she  had  not  had  such  liberty  in  the  first  instance,  or  if  she  had 
had  it,  at  any  rate  had  not  properly  used  it.  Lacking  it,  she 
could  have  no  real  love  for  her  husband,  and  the  conviction  that 
such  was  the  case  had  come  overwhelmingly  upon  her  when  a 
child  was  born  which  appeared  to  her  to  have  the  eyes  of 
shifting  sea-color  characteristic  of  Friman-Johnston.  With  full 
recognition  on  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  liberty  with  concomitant  responsi¬ 
bility  their  union  is  raised  from  the  level  of  a  mere  contract  to 
that  of  a  real  marriage. 

A.  LeRoy  Andrews 

Cornell  University 
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THE  DANISH  FOLK  LORE  SOCIETY 


“Danmarks  Folkeminder”  (Danish  Folk  Lore)  is  a  society 
founded  March  20th,  1908  in  Denmark  by  Professor  Axel 
Olrik,  who  was  its  president  and  leader  until  his  death  in  1917. 
Its  object,  according  to  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Society,  is 
“to  gather  those  recollections  of  old  Danish  peasant  life  which 
still  live  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and  in  a  simple,  clear  way  to 
throw  light  upon  the  life,  the  beliefs  and  the  song  and  legend  of 
the  Danish  peasantry  past  and  present.”  The  Society’s 
president  is  Dr.  Henrik  Ussing  (Molbechshus,  Sor^,  Denmark). 
Mr.  P.  K.  Toksvig  of  New  York  City  is  the  Society’s  American 
representative. 

“While  sources  to  a  knowledge  of  the  past  are  rich  and  full 
concerning  such  men  as  rank  high  in  political  and  .social  life,” 
continues  the  pamphlet,  “it  is  quite  another  matter  when  it 
comes  to  the  plain  citizen  in  olden  days,  his  views  of  life,  his 
songs  and  stories,  his  week  days  and  feast  days.” 

“W’e  have  a  fairly  good  and  complete  picture  of  the  material 
side  of  peasant  culture  through  visible  and  physical  objects 
from  the  past,  and  through  pictures  and  historical  description. 
But  that  side  of  the  life  of  the  people,  which  unfolds  itself  in 
the  spoken  word,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  thoughts  and 
beliefs,  in  expressions  of  joy  or  sorrow  or  reflections  over  the 
ways  of  life,  has  almost  down  to  our  time  been  suppressed, 
held  in  contempt  or  overlooked  by  those  whose  task  it  was  to 
recall  the  past  by  means  of  the  pen.” 

“To  remedy  this  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
“Danmarks  Folkeminder”  is  continuing  the  work  of  similar 
efforts  of  the  last  century:  Sven  Grundtvig’s,  H.  F.  Feilberg’s 
and  Evald  Tang  Kristensen’s  Collections  of  Folk  Lore.  It 
seeks  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Danish  Folk  Lore  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Library  to  cover  as  many  sides  of  old  time 
peasant  life  as  possible,  and  seeks  to  paint  as  manysided  and  as 
richly  nuanced  a  description  thereof  as  can  be  done  in  our  time. 
This  will  help  us  to  understand  many  phases  of  the  modern, 
everyday  citizen’s  life  which  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
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the  life  of  the  past.  We  shall,  thereby,  gain  an  insight  into 
the  truest  spirit  of  the  Danish  nation,  and  appreciate  those 
changing  conditions  of  culture  to  which  each  particular  age 
owes  its  stamp,  as  well  as  the  innermost  nature  and  character 
of  our  people.  W'e  seek,  too,  to  perpetuate  and  save  such 
song  and  legend  as  is  formed  or  created  by  unknown  men  of 
the  people.  Sung  or  written,  perhaps,  in  long  times  past  but 
which  by  their  charm  or  humor  or  by  their  noble  structure 
will  be  as  pearls  for  all  time  among  the  intellectual  treasures  of 
our  people.” 

“The  Society  seeks  to  realize  its  object  in  the  following 
manner: 

“1.  That  its  members  write  down  or  narrate  whatever 
lies  within  the  range  of  their  popular  heritage;  such  as  songs 
and  fairy  tales,  myth  and  superstition,  proverbs  and  games, 
every  day  life  and  feast  days,  etc.  Material  collected  in  this 
way,  will  be  kept  as  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Danish  folk  lore 
in  the  Royal  Library,  as  the  property  of  the  Danish  people.” 

“2.  By  publishing  selections  of  the  collected  material  in 
pamphlet  form  together  with  simple  scientific  accounts  ex¬ 
plaining  Danish  folk  lore  and  Danish  folk  customs  and 
manners.” 

“3.  By  calling  attention  to  our  folk  lore  through  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  and  by  suggesting  the  best  method  for 
collecting  such  material.” 

“However,  in  order  to  realize  this  object  as  fully  as  possible, 
it  is  necessary  that  membership  in  the  Society  and  support  of 
its  work  be  as  extensive  and  strong"  as  possible.  We,  therefore, 
venture  to  urge  you  to  become  a  member  of  “Danmarks 
Folkeminder.”  The  membership  fee  is  SI. 50  a  year, including 
free  copies  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Society  during  the 
course  of  the  year.” 

Until  recently,  efforts  to  collect  material  in  the  field  of 
Danish  folk  lore  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  Denmark. 
But  have  not  Danes  in  America  something  to  contribute? 
I  think  they  have.  Perhaps,  even  the  most  interesting  part. 
Many  older  men  and  women  in  this  country  who  have  lived 
their  childhood  and  youth  (or  at  least  a  part  of  it)  in  Denmark 
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have,  as  a  rule,  cherished  memories  of  these  years  with  a  faith¬ 
fulness  and  accuracy  which  in  every  way  equals,  if  not  sur¬ 
passes,  the  recollections  of  people  who  have  never  been  outside 
of  Denmark. 

To  write  down  these  memoirs,  will  be  an  attractive  task 
for  many  older  Danes  in  America.  Those  who  have  gone 
through  the  hard  school  of  the  pioneer  days  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about,  which  will  be  read  in  the  homeland  as 
something  interesting  and  full  of  glamour.  A  76  year-old 
Danish  man  in  Minnesota  has  sent  me  many  fascinating 
accounts  of  his  life  as  a  Danish  dragoon  in  the  war  with  Germany 
in  1864.  I  am,  furthermore,  expecting  from  him  a  description 
of  his  adventures  as  a  pioneer  farmer  in  the  great  American 
Northwest.  These  collected  memoirs  will  make  attractive 
reading  for  every  Danish  man  or  woman  who  has  a  heart  for 
the  progress  of  the  Danish  people  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

But  not  only  older  folks  can  co-operate  in  bringing  about 
such  a  collection  of  folk  lore.  Young  people  can  likewise  help 
by  writing  down  stories  told  them  by  older  persons  who  prefer 
to  narrate  instead  of  writing  themselves.  Very  often  men  who 
possess  remarkable  descriptive  powers,  so  far  as  oral  description 
is  concerned,  lose  their  inspiration  when  they  try  to  pen  the 
tale  on  paper.  Here  is  where  the  youthful  folk  lore  enthusiast 
can  step  in  and  render  valuable  service.  In  this  way  fables, 
myths,  old  ballads,  fairy  tales,  puzzles,  proverbs,  etc.,  can  be 
collected  and  submitted. 

At  present,  there  are  only  six  members  of  the  Society  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  membership  could  grow 
to  600  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  if  every  person  who  has  a 
heart  and  interest  in  this  cause,  would  join  the  Society  after 
reading  this  article.  Applications  for  membership  may  be 
sent  to  the  president.  Dr.  Ussing,  in  Denmark  or  until  further 
notice,  to  my  daughter,  Gudrun  Toksvig,  Girls’  Community 
Club,  86  Macdougal  St.,  New  York  City.  After  May  25th, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  personal  communication  or  query 
in  regard  to  the  work  or  scope  of  the  Society  at  my  home, 
Svanemosegaardsvej  lU,  Copenhagen  V.,  Denmark. 

P.  K.  Toksvig 


April,  192/ 


REVIEWS 


Finnur  J6nsson:  ISLANDSKE  L/ESESTYKKER  MED  FORKLAR- 

INGER  OG  ORDSAMLJNG.  I.  Udgivne  af  Dansk-Islandsk  Samfund. 

Copenhagen,  1918.  pp.  59. 

Finnur  J6nsson:  DET  ISLANDSKE  SPROGS  HISTORIE.  I  KORT 

OMRIDS.  I.  Copenhagen,  1918,  pp.  24. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  who  will  welcome  just  such  brief  elementary 
handbooks  for  the  study  of  modem  Icelandic  as  the  two  pamphlets  listed 
above.  Professor  J6nsson  published  an  introductory  grammar  in  1905,  with 
which  the  present  Latseslykker  may  serve  verj'  well  as  a  reader.  It  has  been 
prepared  especially  with  a  view  to  students  in  Denmark  (with  some  trans¬ 
lations  from  H.  C.  Andersen),  but  may  of  course  be  used  for  self-study  by 
anyone.  Among  the  selections  there  is  one  from  Thdroddson’s  description  of 
Iceland  {Losing  Islands),  one  from  Benedict  Grdndal  (from  the  magazine, 
Gefn)  and  one  from  J6nas  Hallgrfmsson  (Grasferdin).  There  are  foot  notes 
and  a  vocabulary.  A  second  number  is  to  follow. 

The  Ilistorie  presents  in  concise  form  the  fundamentals  in  the  development 
of  the  Icelandic  language  from  the  period  of  settlement  down  to  the  present. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  in  Iceland  they  have  been  able  to  preserve 
the  language  pure  even  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  face  of  the  influx  of 
so  many  new  things,  and  with  them  so  many  new  ideas  and  activities.  Such 
early  adoptions  elsewhere  as  sekreUer  and  hibliotek  are  in  Iceland  of  course 
ritari  and  bokasafn.  They  could,  to  be  sure,  not  keep  out  such  words  as  te, 
kaffi,  sykur  and  lobak,  but  I  think  that  well-nigh  exhausts  the  loans.  “Theatre’  ’ 
is  not  lealer,  but  leikhus,  and  “comedy”  is  gamanleikur,  as  “tragedy”  is  sorgar- 
leikiir.  The  word  “sport”  is  not  used  (I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  never  used) 
but  always  the  good  word  Iprdtt.  And  cykel  is  not  heard;  one  says  reidhjdl, 
and  the  corresponding  verb  is  hjdla. 

George  T.  Flom 

Urbana,  June  1, 
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THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  at  St.  Olaf 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  6  and  7,  1921. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  6,  2  P.  M. 

As  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander,  was  absent,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice-President,  Dr.  Henning  Larsen,  who 
asked  Professor  .\.  A.  Stomberg  to  take  the  chair.  Professor  P.  M.  Glasoe, 
Vice-President  of  St.  Olaf  College,  then  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
Society  in  the  place  of  President  Boe,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  The  “Goths”  in  the  Kensington  Inscription.  By  Dr.  Hjalmar  R. 
Holand,  Ephraim,  Wisconsin.  (30  minutes.)  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Professors  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  and  Julius  E.  Olson.  The  article 
appears  in  this  issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes. 

2.  Oehlenschlager  and  Tegn6r.  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas.  (20minutes.)  Thepaperwasdiscussedby  Professor  JuliusE. 
Olson  and  Dr.  Hjalmar  R.  Holand.  The  article  appieared  in  Vol.  VI,  No. 
5,  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes. 

3.  Letter  read  by  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  from  Professor  George  T. 
Flom,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Adjournment  for  recess,  during  which  refreshments  were  served  at  the 
Cafeteria. 

4.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Slesvig  Problem.  By  Miss  Karen  Larsen,  St. 
Olaf  College.  (20  minutes.)  Discussion  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  R.  Holand  and 
Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 

5.  The  Oedipus  Motif  in  Germanic  Legend.  By  Professor  Henning 
Larsen,  University  of  Iowa.  (15  minutes.)  Discussed  by  Professors  Julius 
E.  Olson,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  and  Dr.  Hjalmar  R.  Holand. 
The  article  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes. 

The  following  committees  were  apf)ointed : 

Nominating  Committee,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  (chairman).  Miss 
Maren  Michelet,  Dr.  Hjalmar  R.  Holand. 

Auditing  Committee,  Professor  A.  A.  Stomberg  (chairman).  Miss  Ebba 
Norman. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 

There  were  forty  present  at  this  session. 

At  six-thirty  dinner  was  served  for  the  Society  at  the  Cafeteria.  Professor 
O.  E.  Rolvaag  acted  as  toast-master,  and  short  toasts  were  called  for  from 
the  following:  Professor  P.  M.  Glasoe,  Miss  Maren  Michelet,  Professors 
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A.  A.  Stomberg,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Julius  E.  Olson.  The  dinner  was 
attended  by  sixty  persons. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  Society  went  to  the  g>’ninasium  and  witnessed  a  most 
delightfu'  and  talented  performance  of  Bjomson’s  “En  Fallit,”  rendered  by 
members  of  the  I  dun  and  Edda  Norse  literary  societies  of  St.  Olaf  College. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  7,  9:30  A .  M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  nine-thirty  by  the  chairman, 
Professor  Henning  Larsen. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted.  A  letter 
was  read  by  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  out¬ 
lining  the  progress  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  and  suggesting  plans  for 
the  future. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  Secretary -Treasurer  was  authorized  to  gather  an  Endowment  Fund 
for  the  Society  in  collaboration  with  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Society  voted  to  thank  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph 
•Alexis,  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Adjournment  for  Chapel  Exercises,  at  which  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson 
addressed  the  student  body  of  St.  Olaf  College  on  Henrik  Ibsen’s  Rosmersholm 
and  its  relation  to  modem  life  and  thought. 

The  business  meeting  was  then  resumed. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
survey  of  Scandinavian  studies  in  the  high  schools  of  this  country.  Mr.  N.  N. 
Ronnig  of  the  Minneapolis  North  Star  offered  to  raise  $25.00  for  this  purpose 
in  behalf  of  the  Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Studies  of 
Minneapolis.  The  chair  then  appointed  Miss  Maren  Michelet  as  a  committee 
of  one  with  authority  to  appoint  additional  members,  if  she  so  desires. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  Professors  A.  M.  Sturtevant  and  Henning  Larsen 
as  a  committee  of  two  for  the  purpose  of  approaching  The  .American-Scand- 
inavian  Foundation  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Hjalmar  R.  Holand.  The  purpose  of 
the  committee  is  to  obtain,  if  possible,  financial  aid  for  Dr.  Holand,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  establish  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  his  theories  regarding 
the  Kensington  Stone. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  for  the  .Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study 
desires  to  express  its  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  Professor  William  Henry 
Schofield.  Professor  Schofield  was  one  of  the  few  native  bom  .Americans 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  Scandinavian  culture  in  America. 
His  fine  scholarship,  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  ideals,  his  noble  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  more  sympathetic  relation  between  .America  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Professor  Schofield’s  life,  though 
short,  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  all  those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him.  In  him  .America  has  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished  scholars, 
and  we  have  lost  a  most  powerful  spokesman  of  our  cause  and  a  most  sym¬ 
pathetic  friend  in  our  difficult  work. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Schofield. 
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The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  desires  to  convey 
to  the  President  and  the  Faculty  of  St.  Olaf  College  an  expression  of  most 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  cordial  welcome  extended  at  the  eleventh  annual 
meeting.  The  Society  further  wishes  in  particular  to  thank  the  Jdun  and 
Edda  literary  societies  for  their  delightful  presentation  of  Bjdmson’s  “En 
Fallit”  and  the  local  committee  on  arrangements  for  its  care  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness  in  providing  for  the  visiting  members. 

The  officers  elected  were: 

President,  Professor  Henning  Larsen  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  Martin  B.  Ruud  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Educational  Secretary,  Miss  Maren  Michelet  of  South  High  School, 
Minneapolis. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant, 
University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Dr.  Lee  M.  Hollander 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Professor  K.  A.  Kilander  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  resumed: 

6.  Fredrika  Bremer’s  visit  to  Miimesota  in  1850.  By  Professor  A.  A. 
Stomberg,  University  of  Minnesota.  (15  minutes.)  Discussed  by  Dr.  Hjalmar 
R.  Holand. 

7.  Longfellow’s  Translations  from  the  Scandinavian.  By  Professor  D.  K. 
Dodge,  University  of  Illinois.  (20  minutes.)  The  paper  was  read  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa. 

8.  Second  Intentions  in  Ibsen’s  Rosmersholtn.  By  Professor  Julius  E. 
Olson,  University  of  Wisconsin.  As  this  paper  had  already  been  read  at 
chapel  exercises,  it  was  omitted  at  this  time. 

There  were  twenty-five  members  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Dinner  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  Cafeteria. 

•A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


LONGFELLOW’S  SCANDINAVIAN  TRANSLATIONS 


The  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  literary  critics  to 
regard  Longfellow  merely  as  the  poet  of  the  commonplace 
amounts  to  an  obsession.  By  dwelling  upon  certain  of  his 
admittedly  inferior  poems  and  by  emphasizing  his  title  of  the 
children’s  poet  these  professional  detractors  try  to  give  the 
impression  that  Longfellow  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  serious  thinkers.  Fortunately,  not  all  students  of  our 
national  literature  join  in  this  chorus  of  depreciation  and,  by 
using  a  saner  method  of  criticism,  serious  writers  like  Mr.  Paul 
Elmer  More  and  others,  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
point  to  many  poems  and  classes  of  poems  in  which  Longfellow 
won  real  distinction  among  the  major  poets.  In  at  least  four 
directions  Longfellow  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  admiration  and 
approval  of  the  truly  discriminating  reader.  In  several  of  his 
longer  poems,  notably  ‘Evangeline,’  ‘Hiawatha’  and  ‘Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,’  we  find  a  skill  in  narration  not  equalled  by  any 
other  American  poet  and  surpassed  by  very  few  English  poets. 
In  all  his  poetical  writings,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  there 
is  a  mastery  of  verse  form  and  a  fine  verbal  felicity  that  show 
the  master  technician.  In  his  later  years  Longfellow  developed 
a  technique  and  expressed  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  difficult 
form  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  that  wring  enthusiastic  praise 
from  the  editor  of  this  body  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet. 
Finally,  as  a  translator  and  an  imitator  of  foreign  poetical 
forms  Longfellow  is  easily  first  among  .American  writers  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  been  equalled  in  this  field  by  any 
of  the  English  poets. 

Although  in  the  mere  matter  of  volume  Longfellow’s  Ger¬ 
man  translations  probably  occupy  first  place,  it  is  perhaps  not 
unreasonable  to  attach  greater  importance  as  to  quality  to  the 
renderings  from  the  Scandinavian,  especially  from  the  Swedish. 
In  this  connection  one  name  stands  out  in  special  prominence, 
that  of  Tegner,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  more  powerful 
appeal  to  Longfellow  than  did  any  other  foreign  poet,  and  to 
whom  he  seems  to  give  a  higher  place  than  to  his  great  Danish 
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contemporary  Oehlenschlager.  The  larger  space  devoted  to  the 
latter  in  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  to  which  the  reviewer  of  the 
book  in  the  North  American  Review  takes  exception,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  large  number  of  English  translations  that 
were  available,  as  well  as  to  the  immense  bulk  of  the  Danish 
writer’s  work.  In  the  introduction  to  his  valuable  little  book. 
Poems  by  Tegner,  published  in  1914  by  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  Mr,  Paul  Lieder  quotes  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  suggestion  from  Edmund  Gosse’s  essay  on  Runeberg  in 
Northern  Studies:  “Between  Tegner  and  Runeberg  the  natural 
link  is  wanting.  This  link  properly  consists,  it  appears  to  me, 
in  Longfellow,  who  is  an  anomaly  in  American  literature,  but 
who  has  the  full  character  of  a  Swedish  poet,  and  who,  had  he 
been  born  in  Sweden,  would  have  completed  exactly  enough 
the  chain  of  style  that  ought  to  unite  the  idealism  of  Tegn6r 
to  the  realism  of  Runeberg.  The  poem  of  Evangeline  has  really 
no  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry;  in  Swedish  it  would  accurately 
enough  express  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  literature  which  is 
now  unfilled.” 

But  before  considering  the  translations  from  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  a  word  may  be  said  about  the  poems  conceived  in  the 
Scandinavian  spirit,  for  which  no  originals  exist,  and  the  para¬ 
phrases  from  the  Heimskringla  in  the  Musician's  First  Tale. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Gray  Scandinavian  theme.,  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many  English  poets.  Gray  and  his  contemporaries, 
however,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
their  sources  being  English  and  Latin  translations.  Longfellow 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Swedish, 
both  in  the  spoken  and  the  written  form,  and  a  less  accurate 
grasp  of  Danish  and  Old  Norse.  He  had  spent  a  whole  summer 
too  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  his  article  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  on  Tegndr  showed  that  he  had  absorbed  much  of 
the  spirit  of  rural  Swedish  life.  With  this  unusual  linguistic 
and  cultural  equipment,  combined  with  his  remarkable  capacity 
to  assimilate  and  express  alien  feelings  in  finished  poetical  form 
it  is  not  strange  that  Longfellow  on  several  occasions  produced 
masterpieces,  compared  to  which  Gray’s  imitations  seem  like 
very  faint  echoes  from  the  North.  For  an  account  of  Long¬ 
fellow’s  studies  in  Scandinavia  reference  may  be  made  to 
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chapter  XV  of  Samuel  Longfellow’s  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

Although  judged  simply  as  a  poem  The  Skeleton  in  Armor  is 
probably  the  finest  of  Longfellow’s  poems  of  this  class,  it  can  be 
regarded  as  Scandinavian  only  in  theme.  In  the  following 
appreciation  W.  H.  Prescott  probably  has  in  mind  the  general 
medieval  coloring  of  both  poems  rather  than  any  specific 
Northern  suggestion  in  the  first  one:  “In  two  or  three  ballads, 
especially  the  ‘Skeleton  in  Armor’  and  the  ‘Hesperus,’  you  have 
seized  the  true  coloring  of  the  antique.  Nothing  better  have  I 
seen  in  this  way  since  the  ‘Ancient  Mariner.’  There  is  a 
marked  absence  of  specifically  Northern  local  color,  either  of 
form  or  reference.  The  hero  is  not  a  convincing  Viking  and 
throughout  a  mere  change  of  names  would  suggest  quite  a 
different  setting.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  two  poems  so  true 
to  type  that  they  read  like  superlatively  fine  translations  of 
Old  Norse  poems.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Prelude  to  the  First 
Musician’s  Tale,  The  Challenge  of  Thor.  Wisely  avoiding  the 
regular  scheme  of  alliteration  and  assonance  of  Old  Norse 
skaldic  poetry,  as  alien  to  the  modern  reader,  and  with  equal 
wisdom  omitting  end  rime,  which  would  destroy  the  archaic 
effect  of  the  imitation,  Longfellow  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
poem  full,  both  in  form  and  content,  of  the  spirit  of  the  pagan 
past.  As  this  poem  is  probably  not  as  familiar  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  the  fir^>t  stanza  may  properly  be  quoted: 

I  am  the  God  Thor, 

I  am  the  War  God, 

I  am  the  Thunderer  1 
Here  in  my  Northland, 

My  fastness  and  fortress, 

Reign  I  forever! 

As  a  sort  of  pendent  to  this,  but  written  twenty-eight  years 
later,  is  Tegnlr's  Drapa,  originally  bearing  the  less  distinctive 
title  Tegnir’s  Death.  In  Longfellow’s  diary  for  October  14th, 
1847  occurs  the  following  reference  to  this  poem:  “Went  to 
town,  after  finishing  a  poem  on  Tegner’s  death,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Norse  poetry.”*  Although  Tegner  died  November  2nd, 

>Z4i/e,  1:412. 

»L»/«,  II:  96. 
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1846  Longfellow  apparently  did  not  learn  of  it  until  some  months 
later,  for  in  the  diary  occurs  the  following  under  April  5th, 
1847:  “Death  of  Tegner.  Poem  by  Bottiger.”  The  author  of 
the  poem  was  C.  W.  Bottiger,  a  son-in-law  of  the  poet  and 
editor  of  his  Collected  Works.  Although  the  same  six  verse 
unrimed  stanza  is  used  in  the  Drapa  as  in  The  Challenge  of  Thor 
it  is  with  a  difference,  the  quieter  theme  of  the  later  poem  being 
expressed  in  three  stress  iambics,  while  the  vigorous  action  of 
the  pagan  poem  is  suggested  by  the  quicker  two  stress  dactyls 
and  trochees.  As  in  the  earlier  poem  we  hear  the  defiance  of 
the  older  and  fiercer  divine  order,  in  the  Drapa  is  expressed 
the  triumph  of  the  new  dispensation.  Especially  fine  is  the 
ninth  stanza,  in  which  the  poet  passes  from  the  account  of  the 
death  of  Balder  the  Beautiful  to  the  real  theme  of  the  poem: 

So  perish  the  old  Gods! 

But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 
Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 

Fairer  than  the  old. 

Over  its  meadows  green 
Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

Tegner ’s  latest  American  editor  is  quite  justified  in  saying  of 
this  extract:  “This  might  serve  as  the  text  of  a  discourse  on 
comparative  literature;  it  indicates  the  significance  of  such 
international  relationships  as  that  of  Longfellow  and  Tegner.” 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  Musician's  First  Tale,  The 
Saga  of  King  Olaf,  is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  It 
stands  midway  between  the  three  original  poems  on  Scandina¬ 
vian  themes  and  the  translations  proper.  It  is,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Prelude  and  the  last  canto,  a  free  rendering  in  varied 
verse  form,  with  some  additions  by  the  author,  of  portions  of  the 
Heimskringla.  The  concluding  canto,  the  twenty-second,  The 
Nun  of  Nidaros,  is  wholly  original  with  Longfellow,  and  like 
the  Prelude,  it  is  in  unrimed  six  verse  stanza  form.  The  rhythm 
is  two  stress  iambic,  anapestic,  most  of  the  verses  being  hyper- 
catalectic.  Occasionally  the  measure  changes  to  the  trochaic 
dactylic,  as  in  the  sixth  stanza: 


‘Cross  against  corslet, 
Love  against  hatred, 
Peace  cry  for  war-cry! 
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Patience  is  powerful; 

He  that  o’ercometh 
Hath  power  o’er  the  nations.’ 

In  stanza  nine  the  two  measures  alternate  throughout  the 
stanza,  as; 

‘Stronger  than  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  spirit; 

Swifter  than  arrows 
The  light  of  the  truth  is, 

Greater  than  anger 
Is  love  and  subdueth!’ 

Varnhagen*  has  identified  the  chapters  of  Snorre  that  serve 
as  Longfellow’s  source  and  he  has  also  pointed  out  the  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  verse  form  of  most  of  the  cantos  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  different  Danish  and  Swedish  ballads.  Both  the  five 
stress  iambic  and  the  six  stress  dactyllic  blank  verse  are  also 
used  and  one  canto  is  in  the  skeltonic  verse.  He  has  shown, 
too,  by  undoubted  internal  evidence,  that  Longfellow  used 
Laing’s  translation  of  the  Heimskringla.  More  important, 
however,  than  the  internal  evidence,  though  it  is  not  noted  by 
the  German  scholar,  is  the  following  entry  in  Longfellow’s 
diary  for  February  25th,  1859.  “The  thought  struck  me  this 
morning,  that  a  very  good  poem  might  be  written  on  the  Saga 
of  King  Olaf,  who  converted  the  North  to  Christianity.  Read 
the  old  Saga  in  the  Heimskringla,  Laing’s  translation.  It  is  very 
curious.  ‘The  Challege  of  Thor’  will  serve  as  a  prelude.”^  In 
spite  of  this  double  evidence  of  Longfellow’s  indebtedness  to 
Laing’s  version,  it  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  the  poet 
made  some  use  of  the  Old  Norse  version,  as  it  is  known  that 
while  in  Copenhagen  he  studied  the  language  with  C.  C.  Rafn. 

The  Musician’s  Second  Tale,  The  Ballad  of  Camilkan,  is 
curiously  reminiscent  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  although  it  is  not 
in  the  ballad  measure.  The  resemblance  is  especially  striking 
in  the  following  stanza: 

The  southwest  wind  blew  fresh  and  fair, 

As  fair  as  wind  could  be; 

Bound  for  Odessa,  o’er  the  bar, 

With  all  sail  set,  the  Valdemar 
Went  proudly  out  to  sea. 

*  Hermann  Varnhagen:  Longfellows  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  und  ihrt 
QueUen,  Berlin,  1884. 

« Life,  11,  378. 
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This  ballad  belongs  in  the  class  of  themes  most  familiarly 
represented  by  the  various  treatments  in  prose  and  verse  of  the 
story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  but  Longfellow’s  immediate 
source  has  not  been  identified.  The  Musician  refers  to  the  tale 
indefinitely  in  the  Interlude  as  follows; 

To-day  I  give  you  but  a  song, 

An  old  tradition  of  the  North. 

The  Musician’s  Third  Tale,  The  Mother’s  Ghost,  in  its  faith¬ 
ful  rendering  of  the  original  Danish  ballad,  Moderen  under 
Mulde,  reminds  one  of  Scott,  the  only  early  nineteenth  century 
English  poet  who  was  able  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
medieval  ballad.  This  tale  differs  from  the  other  two  in  being  a 
very  close  rendering  of  an  original  Danish  ballad.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Longfellow  gives  the  correct  translation  of  the  unusual 
form  modige  been,  ‘sorrowful  bones.’  It  is  almost  certain,  too, 
that  the  rendering  of  De  hunde  de  tudde  saa  h^jt  i  sky,  “The 
watch-dogs  howled  aloud  to  the  sky,”  is  correct,  though  of 
course  i  sky  might  mean  “in  terror.”  This  latter  meaning, 
however,  is  modern  and  we  should  not  therefore  look  for  it  in 
an  early  ballad. 

In  his  introduction  to  Poems  by  Tegnir,  Mr.  Lieder  refers  to 
an  article  by  Longfellow  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
July,  1837  as  follows:  “Longfellow’s  review  of  FrithioJ  is  of 
importance  in  itself  because,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out,  it  is  the  first  public  notice  in  the  United  States,  not  only  of 
Tegn^r,  but  of  Scandinavian  literature.”*  An  examination  of 
the  Review,  however,  reveals  three  earlier  articles  in  this  subject, 
two  of  them  by  the  leading  authority  on  international  law  at 
that  time  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  Mr.  Henry  Whea¬ 
ton.  In  view  of  his  position  as  the  apparent  pioneer  in  Scandina¬ 
vian  studies  in  this  country  and  especially  of  his  having  possibly 
first  attracted  Longfellow’s  attention  to  the  subject,  the  author 
deserves  at  least  passing  notice  here.  Wheaton’s  interest  in 
the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures  was  evidently  the 
direct  result  of  his  appointment  as  charge  d’affaires  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  where  he  served  with  distinguished  success  from  1827 
until  1835.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  transferred  to  Berlin, 

*  Paul  Robert  Lieder,  Poems  by  Tegntr,  XVII. 
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where  he  later  became  minister,  being  recalled  in  1846  to  make 
room  for  a  political  appointment.  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  retain  a  tried  and  valued  public  servant 
aroused  the  indignation  of  good  citizens  very  much  as  the  removal 
of  Motley  from  the  English  mission  did  almost  quarter  of  a 
century  later.  Wheaton  studied  not  only  Danish  but  Swedish 
and  Old  Norse  as  well  and,  as  was  natural  in  a  student  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  he  studied  and  wrote  upon  both  the  Danish  and  Old 
Norse  legal  codes.  Among  his  later  reviews  is  a  short  notice  of 
Rask’s  Dansk  Grammatik.  In  several  of  his  articles  he  expresses 
his  admiration  of  the  great  Danish  scholar,  whom  he  must  have 
known  personally.  In  1831  he  published  a  History  of  the  North¬ 
men  (London  and  Philadelphia)  which  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  favorably  reviewed  by  Washington  Irving  in  The  North 
American  Review  for  October,  1832.  This  review  is  probably  the 
only  evidence  that  Irving  was  especially  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  North  and  we  have  his  own  words  to  the  effect  that  he 
attached  very  little  importance  to  the  story  of  the  early  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  But  then  his  Columbus  was 
written  several  years  before  Rafn  published  the  sources. 
Wheaton’s  work  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  connection  with 
Longfellow,  as  it  includes  some  criticism  of  the  early  Scandina¬ 
vian  literature,  together  with  translations  of  some  of  the  poetry 
and  prose,  including  the  last  strophe  of  the  Death  Song  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrok.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  had  access  to  the  book  and 
have  had  to  depend  upon  Irving’s  rather  full  review. 

The  title  of  Wheaton’s  first  review  does  not  suggest  its 
real  scope,  as  it  is  headed  Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature, 
and  it  was  suggested  by  two  books,  Rask’s  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  Tongue,  Translated  by  B.  Thorpe,  London,  1830, 
and  J.  J.  Coneybeare’s  Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry, 
London,  1826.  Its  only  appeal  to  the  student  of  Longfellow 
consists  in  its  very  careful  comparison  of  Old  English  and  Old 
Norse  poetry,  which  indicates  a  surprising  familiarity  with  the 
latter  subject.  It  appeared  in  The  North  American  Review 
for  October,  1831.  I  was  led  to  examine  it  by  a  blunder.  Know¬ 
ing  that  Longfellow  had  published  an  article  in  The  North 
American  Review  with  this  title  and  assuming  that  this  was  the 
article,  I  was  immediately  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  being  in  a 
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position  to  prove  that  Longfellow’s  acquaintance  with  the 
Scandinavian  anticipated  his  visit  to  the  North  by  several 
years.  My  enthusiasm  mounted  to  fever  point  on  reading  in  a 
foot  note  to  the  review  a  reference  to  an  earlier  article  by  the 
same  author,  dealing  with  the  Eddas  and  Swedish  history.  I 
have  not  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  reaction  when  I  found  by 
a  reference  to  a  letter  printed  in  the  Life  that  Longfellow’s 
article  was  not  published  until  1838  and  an  examination  of  the 
index  to  the  Review  revealed  the  authorship  of  both  articles.  If 
all  students  would  be  honest  I  imagine  that  many  of  them 
would  have  to  acknowledge  that  some  of  their  best  results 
have  been  reached  by  similar  blunders.  I  can  only  bless  my 
lucky  star  that  I  was  spared  from  furnishing  a  Roman  holiday 
to  my  fellow  students  of  Scandinavian  literature. 

Wheaton’s  first  treatment  of  Scandinavian  literature  is 
ioMndindiXtVK'w  oi  Edda  Saemundar  hinsfroda  .  .  .  Pars  111. 
Magnussen  (Finnur),  1828  and  E.  G.  Geijer’s  Svea-Rikes  Hdf- 
der,  1,  1825.  It  appeared  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
January,  1829.  It  is  of  special  interest  as  containing  a  number 
of  extracts  from  the  Older  Edda,  translated  by  the  reviewer. 
The  second  part  of  the  article  is  really  a  survey  of  the  leading 
early  Scandinavian  historians,  beginning  with  Saxo  Gramma¬ 
ticus.  Geijer’s  work,  which  suggested  this  part  of  the  review,  is 
dismissed  with  a  few  concluding  words  of  praise. 

The  third  Scandinavian  article  appeared  April,  1836  and 
is  entitled  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Teutonic  Nations.  The  portion 
which  concerns  us  is  based  upon  the  following  books:  Danske 
Viser  fra  Middelalderen  .  .  .  collected  by  Nierup,  Rahbeck, 
and  Abrahamson,  3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1813,  and  Svenska 
Folkvisor,  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius,  5  vols.,  Stockholm,  1814-1816. 
The  article  contains  a  number  of  translations,  to  which  the 
author  refers  as  follows:  “Fidelity  is  the  only  merit  to  which 
we  can  lay  claim.’’  The  author  of  this  interesting  but  not  espe¬ 
cially  original  article  is  Mrs.  Edward  Robinson,  whose  books 
and  some  of  whose  articles  were  published  under  the  pen  name 
Talvj,  formed  from  the  initials  of  her  maiden  name,  Therese 
Albertine  Louise  von  Jakob.  For  an  account  of  this  German- 
American  writer  reference  may  be  made  to  Irma  Elizabeth 
Voigt’s  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mrs.  Therese  Robinson  {Talvj), 
Urbana,  1913. 
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A  number  of  references  to  and  translations  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  from  as  early  as  1819  were  found,  but  a  discussion  of 
these  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  and  it  must  be  left  for  later 
separate  treatment.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  George 
P.  Marsh,  author  of  the  first  Old  Norse  grammar  written  by  an 
American. 

Longfellow  made  no  translations  from  the  Old  Norse,  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  being  his  paraphrase  of  the  Heims- 
kringla,  or  from  modern  Norwegian  writers  and,  except  for  the 
ballads,  his  translations  from  the  Danish  are  limited  to  two 
poems,  Evald’s  King  Christian  and  Baggesen’s  Childhood. 
The  ballads  are  The  Elected  Knight  and  The  Mother's  Ghost, 
the  latter  already  discussed  in  connection  Mrith  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn.  The  rendering  of  the  second  ballad  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first.  Evald’s  poem  is  also  admirably 
rendered  and  I  find  no  justification  for  the  unfavorable  criticism 
quoted  by  one  of  Longfellow’s  biographers:  “He  quite  failed 
to  interpret  the  lyric  rush  of  Johannes  Ewald’s  ‘King  Christian,’ 
the  high  national  hymn  of  Denmark.’’®  On  the  contrary, 
Longfellow’s  rendering  seems  to  me  to  preserve  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  original.  Concerning  the 
second  effort,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  expressed 
fourteen  years  ago:  “It  is  just  the  kind  of  poem  that  Longfellow 
might  have  written  himself  in  his  best  mood.  Had  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Danish  equalled  that  of  the  sister  tongue  he  might  have 
added  another  perfect  translation  to  his  collection.  As  it  is, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  comparative  failure.  .  .  .  The 
failure  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  diflficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  ...  If  we  can  use  the  adjective  in  connection  with  Long¬ 
fellow,  the  translation  is  wooden;  all  the  charm  is  lost.”^  To 
poems  of  this  class  we  may  apply  the  epigram  of  Georg  Bran- 
des,”  Lyrical  poetry  is  untranslatable,  but  it  is  often  translated.” 
On  first  reading  it  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rendering  in 
the  second  stanza,”  And  rode  a  ‘horse-back  on  best  father’s 
knee,”  was  an  incorrect  translation  of  Bedstefader,  but  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  shows  that  Baggesen  wrote  bedste  Fader 
and  the  content  indicates  a  contrast  between  the  parents.  A 

*  W.  S.  Kennedy,  Henry  W.  LongfeUow,  270. 

’’The  Pathfinder,  1:  8,  55. 
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less  literal  rendering,  like  ‘dear  father,’  however,  would  have 
been  somewhat  more  idiomatic.  Less  literal  are  the  following: 

1 :4  Og  derfor  taenker  jeg  den  mangen  Gang, 

And  therefore  I  recalled  it  with  delight, 

4:1  Da  saae  jeg  Maanen  ned  bag  Hera  glide, 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade. 

In  his  article  in  The  North  American  Review,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Longfellow  translated  portions  of  the  third  and  the 
nineteenth  canto  of  the  Frithiofs  Saga  and  so  fine  is  the  render¬ 
ing  that  readers  of  today  share  Tegner’s  regret  that  Longfellow 
did  not  translate  the  whole,  thus  assuring  us  of  at  least  one 
perfect  translation.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  regret  that  must  be 
felt  towards  H.  H.  Boyesen’s  translations  of  Ibsen’s  Brand, 
which  were  confined  to  the  songs.  In  the  translation  of  the 
nineteenth  canto  Longfellow  omits  stanzas  4,  6-11  inclusive 
and  the  last  eleven  stanzas.  Canto  three  is  also  considerably 
condensed.  A  comparison  of  the  rendering  of  both  cantos  in 
the  article  and  in  its  later  form,  published  in  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  Europe  shows  a  number  of  alterations,  which,  I  believe, 
have  not  been  noted  before.  Those  in  canto  three  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  the  verses  occurring  in  the  article  being  given  first: 

Birchwoods  crowned  the  top  of  the  hills,  but  over  the  sloping  hill-side 
Sprang  up  the  golden  corn  .  .  . 

Birchwoods  crowned  the  summits,  but  over  the  down-sloping  hill-sides 
Flourished  the  golden  corn  ...  3 

Their  manes  all  knotted  with  red,  their  hoofs  all  white  with  steel  shoes 

Knotted  with  red  their  manes,  and  their  hoofs  all  whitened  with  steel  shoes.  16 

Through  the  hall 

TTiorough  the  hall.  30 

Oden 

Odin  I  23 

Thorston 

Thorstein  26 

night  clouds 

the  night  cloud  27 

Braga 

Brag6  31 

burned  the  hre-flames  for  ever 
burned  for  ever  the  fire-flames.  35 
in  the  hall  did  glisten 
in  the  banquet-hall  glistened.  41 
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Ever  cast  she  her  eyes  down  and  blushed;  in  the  shield  too  her  image 
Blushed  likewise  ever  as  she;  this  gladdened  the  drinking  champions. 

Ever  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed;  in  the  shield  her  reflection 
Blushed  too,  even  as  she;  and  thus  gladdened  the  hall -drinking  champions.  44 

The  variations  in  canto  nineteen  are  as  follows: 

.  .  .  after  them  Valkyrian  comes. 

.  .  .  after  them  Valkyria  comes.  16 
.  .  .  there  sings  a  coal-black  bird  upon  the  bough. 

.  .  .  there  sings  a  coal-black  bird  upon  a  bough.  21 
Coward,  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  I  and  a  defenceless  old  man  slay? 

Coward,  wilt  thou  murder  slumber?  a  defenceless  old  man  slay!  27 
Whate’er  thou  winn’st,  thou  cann’st  not  win  a  hero’s  fame  this  way. 
Whatso’er  thou  winn’st,  thou  canst  not  win  a  hero’s  fame  this  way.  28 

The  standard  text  is  eclectic,  sometimes  following  the  origi¬ 
nal  article,  sometimes  the  form  of  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 
occasionally  introducing  a  third  reading.  Like  Wordsworth, 
Longfellow  frequently  filed  his  poems  after  publication  and  this 
tendency  is  as  marked  in  the  original  poems  as  in  the  transla¬ 
tions. 

In  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  Longfellow  substituted  the 
rendering  of  Strong,  as  more  nearly  realizing  his  ideal  of  a 
translation  than  the  version  that  was  reviewed  in  the  article. 
In  the  article  the  following  cantos  are  wholly  omitted:  I,  II, 
V,  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XVI,  XXII.  The  extracts 
from  the  other  cantos  vary  in  length  from  a  few  verses  found  in 
the  introduction,  to  complete  cantos,  in  the  anthology.  In 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe  the  following  cantos  appear:  I, 
III,  IV,  VI,  X,  XI,  XIX. 

The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Lieder  in  his  introduction 
to  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  in  part  true,  as  a 
number  of  differences  in  spelling  and  capitalization  were  noted 
between  the  text  of  the  first  edition  and  that  of  the  anthology  of 
1845:  “The  lines  are  here  printed  as  they  were  originally  writ¬ 
ten;  in  later  editions  the  poet  changed  slightly  about  forty  of 
the  lines.”  The  statement,  however,  is  substantially  true,  as 
no  verbal  changes  occur.  Such  minor  alterations  are  significant 
of  the  conscientious  care  that  Longfellow  devoted  to  his  work. 
There  are  few  other  poets  as  self-critical  as  Longfellow,  as 
there  are  few  that  are  so  filled  with  a  noble  humility  wholly 
free  from  weakness  or  vacillation. 
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THE  CASINA  OF  PLAUTUS  AND  THE  pRYMSKVIDA 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  plot  of  the  pryms- 
kvida  of  the  Edda  Scemundar  and  that  of  Plautus’  Casina.  To 
readers  unfamiliar  with  the  Latin  comedy  a  brief  resume  will 
suffice  to  make  the  resemblance  clear: 

Lysidamus  and  his  son  are  both  in  love  with  a  slave  girl  in 
the  household.  In  order  to  possess  her,  each  urges  her  marriage 
with  his  own  servant,  expecting  thus  to  conceal  his  passion 
from  the  other  and  from  the  remainder  of  the  family.  The  wife 
of  Lysidamus,  however,  naturally  favors  her  son’s  suit  and 
determines  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  thwart  and  humble  her 
husband’s  amorous  and  wrongfully-directed  passions.  After 
much  quarrelling  as  to  which  servant  shall  take  the  bride,  lots 
are  finally  drawn  which  fall  upon  Olympio,  servant  of  the 
master;  Chalinus,  servant  of  the  son,  angry  and  disgruntled, 
determines  to  be  revenged,  especially  since  he  overhears  a 
conversation  which  convinces  him  that  it  is  Lysidamus  himself, 
who  really  desires  the  girl,  Casina.  With  the  help  of  Lysidamus’ 
wife,  her  maid  and  a  neighbor,  a  trick  is  invented  by  which 
Chalinus  disguises  himself  in  the  bride’s  clothing  and  takes 
her  place  in  the  marriage  with  Olympio,  without  being  dis¬ 
covered.  Only  when  the  “bride”  is  carried  to  a  neighbor’s 
house  is  the  trick  disclosed,  and  both  slave  and  master  retreat 
from  the  nuptial  couch,  bruised  and  frightened,  not  knowing 
where  to  turn  from  shame,  on  account  of  the  severe  drubbing 
which  the  bride  has  given  them  each  in  turn  as  they  attempt 
to  caress  her.  The  conspirators  then  taunt  Lysidamus  and 
Olympio  till  they  are  completely  humbled.  The  girl  Casina, 
who  does  not  appear  in  the  play,  proves  to  be  free-born,  and 
marries  the  son  of  the  house. 

With  this  clear  resemblance  of  plot,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  collect  the  p>oints  of  similarity.  They  may  be  listed  as 
follows: 

1.  A  man  dresses  in  woman’s  clothing. 

2.  He  takes  the  part  of  a  bride. 

3.  Revenge  on  the  bridegroom  is  the  motive  in  the  end. 
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4.  Other  friends  dress  the  supposed  bride  and  form  a  group 
of  conspirators. 

5.  The  bride  is  supported  in  the  scene  by  a  companion: 
In  the  prytnskvida  by  Loki,  disguised  as  a  maid,  and  in  the 
Casina  merely  by  a  servant  girl,  Pardalisca. 

6.  prymr  and  Lysidamus  show  the  same  nervous  haste  over 
the  wedding  preparations,  and  use  similar  endearments  about 
the  bride  in  commenting  upon  her  uniqueness. 

7.  The  “bride”  hardly  conceals  his  desire  to  spring  upon  his 
enemy. 

8.  The  ardent  bridegroom  asks  for  a  kiss  and  is  much  aston¬ 
ished  in  consequence:  In  the  Casina  by  the  touch  of  a  beard,  in 
the  prytnskvida  by  the  red  eyes  beneath  the  bridal  veil. 

9.  The  wedding  ends  in  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  party:  In  the  Casina  by  the  humiliation, 
mental  and  physical,  of  Lysidamus,  in  the  prytnskvida  by  the 
destruction  of  the  race  of  giants. 

In  order  to  consider  the  Casina  as  a  possible  source  of  the 
prytnskvida,  we  must  examine  the  early  Middle  Ages  for  proofs 
that  Plautus’  works  were  not  unknown  in  that  period.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  that  Plautus  was  forgotten  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  in  the  Merovingian  period.  Although  his 
plays  were  no  longer  acted,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  still  read  by  a  literary  public.*  Saint  Hieronymus*  turned 
to  Plautus  for  solace,  saying,  “Post  noctium  crebas  vigilias, 
post  lacrimas,  quas  mihi  praeteritorum  recordatio  peccatorum 
ex  imis  visceribus  eruebat,  Plautus  sumebatur  in  manus.” 
Likewise  Eusebius  praises  him,*  and  Appollinaris  Sidonius* 
says: 

Et  te  tempore  qui  satus  senero 
Graios,  Plaute,  sales  lepore  traosis. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  comedies  survived  the  bar¬ 
baric  invasions,  as  Du  Meril*  dates  a  Plautus  MS.  of  the 

*  Karl  V.  Reinhardstoettner:  Plautus,  SptUere  Bearbeilungen  plauiinischer 
Lustspide,  Leipzig,  1886,  pp.  14-15. 

*  Ad  Eustochium  de  virginitale  servanda. 

*  Cf.  Villalobos,  Bihliot.  de  autores  espanoles,  XXXVI,  461. 

*  Caii  Sollii  ApoUinaris  Sidonii  Arvernorum  Episcopi  opera,  Carmen  XXIII, 
147,  Hanoviae,  1627. 

*Origines  latines  du  thidtre  moderne,  publi6es  et  annot6es  par  M.  Ed61e- 
stand  Du  M6ril,  Paris,  1849,  p.  32. 
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British  Museum  as  belonging  to  the  tenth  century.  Manitius, 
speaking  of  Radbod  of  Utrecht’s  homily  on  Liafwin,*  quotes  a 
passage  referring  to  Plautus,  which  shows  that  he  was  known 
in  the  Netherlands  even  before  Notker.  The  fact  that  Vitalis, 
whose  Amphitryon  goes  back  to  Plautus,  wrote  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century’  is  further  evidence  that  Plautus  was  known 
in  Western  Europe  in  the  early  Middle  Ages. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  the  western  continent, 
England  and  Ireland  were  overrun  by  Norse  invaders,  789 
being  the  first  recorded  date  of  a  fleet  appearing  off  the  Dorset 
coast.  The  attacks  upon  Ireland  commenced  in  Dublin  Bay  in 
795,  and  for  twenty  years  continued  on  the  south,  west  and 
north  coasts.  By  825  the  Northmen  had  penetrated  far  inland, 
and  in  853  Olaf  the  White  was  king  over  all  Ireland.  On  the 
continent  the  invasion  spread  from  three  distinct  centers. 
First,  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The  Danes  early  settled  the 
island  of  Walcheren,  and  from  this  point  raided  eastward  to 
the  Rhine  and  westward  to  the  Somme.  The  region  of  the 
Seine  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner,  serious  attacks  by  the 
invaders  beginning  about  841.  Third  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  and  the  island  of  Noirmontier.  Upon  the  continent,  the 
raids  were  almost  entirely  of  a  hostile  nature,  while  in  England 
and  especially  in  Ireland  the  Danes  finally  settled  down  in 
fairly  peaceful  relations  with  the  very  people  whom  they  had 
overrun,  and  were  in  their  turn  influenced  by  the  literary 
culture  of  the  Irish  monks.®  Even  before  the  Viking  period, 
Scandinavian  trade  with  Ireland  had  begun,  and  the  influence 
of  Irish  art  is  plainly  seen  in  Norse  ornamental  work.* 

Zimmer*®  points  out  that  there  was  a  strong  counter  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  the  Irish  upon  their  conquerors  and  that 


•  Manitius,  Geschicitle  der  lateiniscken  Lileralur  des  MiUdallers,  in  Iwan 
M iiller’s  Handbuch  der  klassischen  AltcrtuntswissenschafI,  p.  604. 

*  Cf.  Cloetta,  Beilrdge  zur  Lileralurgeschichte  dcs  MiUdallers  und  der 

Renaissance,  Halle,  1890, 1,  73.  ' 

*  Cf.  S.  Bugge,  Studien  iiber  die  Enlstehung  der  nordischen  Goiter-  und 
H eldensagen,  transl.  by  O.  Brenner,  M  iinchen,  1889. 

•  Gummere,  Germanic  Origins,  New  York,  1892,  p.  219. 

Die  Romaniscken  Literaturen  und  Sprachcn  mil  Einschluss  des  Kdtischen, 
in  Die  Kullur  der  Gegenwarl,  Berlin,  1909,  p.  64. 
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the  Scandinavian  prose  saga  was  probably  an  Irish  genre.  The 
influence  of  the  Scandinavians  upon  the  Irish  has  frequently 
been  referred  to  by  scholars.”  Since  Irish  civilization  was  the 
more  advanced,  it  is  only  natural  to  find  Irish  culture  supersed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  Danes  and  drawing  the  newcomers  to  it.  At 
the  time  when  the  Vikings  came  to  Ireland,  Irish  monasteries 
were  the  centers  of  classical  learning,  and  classical  authors, 
such  as  Vergil,  were  studied  assiduously.”  Through  the  Irish 
monks,  the  Danes  undoubtedly  came  into  contact  with  classical 
literature,  including  Plautus,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Latin  comedies  were  acted  before  them,  or  that  they 
saw  the  MSS.  It  is  most  probable  that  Plautus’  comedies  and 
I^tin  poems  in  general  were  translated  by  the  monks  into  Irish 
prose,  and  transmitted  to  Irish  and  Danish  audiences  in  the 
form  of  prose  sagas.”  Such  a  theory  would  not  be  oppKJsed  to 
that  concerning  the  date  generally  given  for  the  composition 
of  the  prymskvida,  and  which  Mogk  states  to  be  about  900. 

The  plot  of  the  disguised  bride  does  not  occur  in  Western 
European  literature  in  any  form  which  does  not  go  back  to 
Plautus”  or  to  the  prymskvida, the  Casino  and  the  Eddie  song 
being  the  only  independent  plots  of  this  nature.  We  can,  then, 
be  fairly  certain  that  the  prymskvida  is  not  of  old  Scandinavian 
origin,  but  was  introduced  and  incorporated  into  the  Thor 
legends  during  the  Viking  period  by  reason  of  Scandinavian  con¬ 
tact  with  Western  Europe,  i.e.,  probably  Ireland. 

Edith  Smith  Krappe 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

"  Cf.  H.  Zimmer,  Nennius  Vindicatus,  Berlin,  1893,  pp.  212-213. 

■*  Cf.  Kuno  Meyer,  Learning  in  Ireland  in  the  Fifth  Century  and  the  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Letters,  Dublin,  1913. 

’•  Cf.  Cloetta,  pp.  70  and  118. 

'*  Cf .  Reinhardstoettner,  pp.  365  fi. 

“  Cf.  Mogk,  Pauls  Grundriss,  II,  591  ff.  Also  Arfert,  Das  Motiv  der  unter- 
schobenen  Braut  in  der  internalionalen  Erzdhlungsliteratur,  Diss.  Rostock,  1897 . 
Arfert,  p.  51,  has  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  Casina  as  the  source  of 
the  Prymskvida. 


WAS  GUSTAVUS  VASA  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 
DRAMA? 


A  few  months  ago  the  following  statements  appeared  in  the 
Swedish- American  press:  “The  first  American  drama  written 
by  an  American  and  performed  in  this  country  treated  strangely 
enough  of  a  Swedish  theme.  The  play  was  given,  not  by  pro¬ 
fessional  actors  but  by  Harvard  students  in  1690,  and  bore  the 
title  Gustavas  Vasa.”  One  journalist  ventures  the  opinion  that 
the  author  was  a  descendant  of  an  early  Swedish  immigrant,  who 
had  settled  in  Delaware  some  fifty  years  before  the  alleged 
presentation  of  the  play,  and  adds:  “It  is  only  natural  that  the 
remarkable  adventures  of  Gustavas  Vasa  should  provoke 
dramatic  treatment  wherever  the  story  of  his  life  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known.” 

The  immediate  source  for  these  assertions  and  subsequent 
questions  and  controversies,  as  indicated  in  at  least  one  of  the 
Swedish- American  newspapers,  was  A  History  of  the  Theatre 
in  America  by  Arthur  Hornblow,^  a  large,  illustrated  work  in 
two  volumes,  that  had  been  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1919, 
and  which  purported  to  give  an  accurate,  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  stage.  However  pleasantly  startling  this 
bit  of  news  might  seem  to  an  American  reader  of  Swedish 
ancestry,  there  was  no  valid  reason,  then,  either  for  discounting 
the  ethnic  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Swedish-born  journalists 
or  for  doubting  the  statements  of  a  conscientious,  one-hundred 
per  cent  American  authority.  Though  anxious  to  believe 
the  positive,  a  feeling  of  deeper  interest  and  curiosity  prompted 
the  present  writer  to  verify  the  source  for  the  mere  sake  of 
verification.  Sure  enough!  In  volume  I,  page  10,  Mr.  Horn- 
blow  writes: 

“Most  of  the  acting  at  this  early  period  [in  America],  even 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  where  there  were  no  laws  against 
plays,  was  almost  entirely  undertaken  by  amateurs  and  college 
students.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  it  was  Harvard  students 
and  not  professionals  who  in  1690  appeared  in  Gustavus  Vasa, 

•  Editor  of  the  Theatre  Magazine. 
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the  first  play  written  by  an  American  to  be  played  in  this 
country.” 

And  again,  on  pages  29-30  of  the  same  volume: 

“Exactly  when  the  first  dramatic  performance  was  given  in 
America  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  There  are  recordi  in 
Virginia  of  a  play  being  acted  in  that  colony  and  the  players 
summoned  to  court  in  consequence  as  early  as  1665,  but  this 
was  evidently  only  an  amateur  effort.  In  1690  Harvard 
students  gave  a  performance  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  Benjamin 
Colman’s  tragedy  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  first  play  written  by  an 
American  acted  in  America,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.” 

Substantially  the  same  words  are  repeated  on  page  51,  in 
connection  with  a  few  biographical  facts  about  Benjamin  Col- 
man.  The  latter,  born  1673  in  Boston,  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1692,  entered  the  pulpit  the  following  year,  became  a  highly 
respected  and  influential  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  departed 
this  life  in  1747. 

In  other  words,  a  super-patriotic,  hero-worshipping  Harvard 
youngster  of  seventeen,  contaminated,  as  we  might  suppose, 
by  the  incipient  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  England,  chose 
the  Swedish  liberator  Gustavus  Vasa  as  his  model,  and  made 
him  the  hero  of  a  dramatic  protest — the  first  piece  written  by 
a  native  and  acted  on  Colonial  soil.  And  certainly  no  historical 
character  was  a  more  worthy  model  for  Colonial  aspirations! 
Plausible  enough!  Though  the  year  1690  was  rather  early  for 
open  revolution,  we  might  well  imagine  the  play  to  be  written 
secretly,  perhaps,  played  with  a  certain  secrecy  to  a  selected 
audience  by  cautious,  equiminded  comrades,  and  the  printing 
of  the  manuscript  postponed  until  some  more  propitious  date. 
Or,  the  youthful  life  of  the  Swedish  king  might  easily  have 
furnished  the  material  for  a  strong  heroic  romance.  There  was 
love,  bravery,  and  adventure  enough  in  the  historical  proto¬ 
type! 

Whatever  the  motive,  Mr.  Hornblow  had  evidently  implicit 
faith  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  a  faith  so  convincingly  expressed 
that  it  seemed  a  simple  matter  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  original, 
either  book  or  manuscript,  and  proceed  forthwith  by  giving  a 
detailed  description  of  the  same  to  couple  one’s  name  with 
that  of  the  illustrious  Swede  and  his  Harvard  admirer  and  pro- 
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ject  all  three  into  a  more  glorious  immortality.  But  here  is 
where  the  trouble  began.  As  the  writer  proceeded  with  the 
verification  it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  racial  vanity  and 
scholastic  honesty  would  be  put  to  a  severe  test  before  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  over.  This  paper  is  meant  to  be  a  dispassionate 
record  of  his  findings. 

One  newspaper  announced  that  the  manuscript  of  Colman’s 
Gustavus  Vasa  was  available  in  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
that  the  work  could  hardly  be  called  a  masterpiece;  and  that  the 
author  apparently  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Swedish  history. 
This  rang  true  enough,  and  I  wrote  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence  for  further  particulars,  asking  incidentally  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  a  photostat  copy  made.  The  answer 
was  baffling  and  aroused  suspicion:  there  was  no  record  of  any 
such  MS  in  the  Library.  Nor  did  the  correspondent  believe 
that  it  had  ever  been  printed.  Two  references  to  books  men¬ 
tioning  Colman’s  play  were  inserted,  one  of  those  being  the 
above  compilation  by  Hornblow.  The  other.  Early  American 
Plays  by  Oscar  Wegelin,  first  edition  (New  York,  1900 — the 
second  edition,  1905,  omits  the  reference  to  Colman’s  alleged 
dramatic  attempt)  states  on  page  24  in  a  note  by  John  Malone 
that  Benjamin  Colman’s  Gustavus  Vasa  was  in  manuscript, 
but  gives  no  date  and  says  nothing  about  the  performance  of  the 
tragedy. 

An  inquiry  sent  to  the  librarian  of  Harvard  College  brought 
no  positive  information.  Referring  to  the  supposed  representa¬ 
tion  of  Colman’s  work,  Mr.  Lane  writes:  “So  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  early  College 
Records.  Neither  is  anything  said  in  Turrell’s  Life  of  Colman, 
nor  in  the  diaries  of  Sewall  and  Cotton  Mather,  where  one 
might  possibly  expect  to  find  something. — I  have  asked  several 
professors  in  the  College  who  would  be  likely  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  matter,  but  have  not  learned  anything.” 

Through  the  active  courtesy  of  Professor  A.  H.  Quinn  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  well-known  student  of  the 
early  American  drama,  I  was  enabled  to  get  further  data  on  the 
subject,  though  most  of  it  of  a  negative  character.  It  appears 
from  his  private  correspondence  with  the  authors  and  scholars 
immediately  concerned  that  John  Malone  was  the  authority 
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for  Mr.  Hornblow’s  statements  and  that  Mr.  Wegelin  no  longer 
believes  there  was  such  a  thing  as  Colman’s  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Says  Mr.  Wegelin: 

“My  opinion  is  that  such  a  play  was  never  written  or  played. 
Mr.  Malone  is  long  dead  and  he  was  not  a  bibliographer.  As  far 
as  I  know,  he  never  made  the  statement  that  the  piece  had  been 
played  at  Harvard  or  anywhere  else.  No  MS  is  known  to  exist. 
He  meant  simply  to  imply  that  it  was  not  printed.  From  what 
I  have  read  about  Dr.  Colman  I  hardly  think  that  he  would  have 
written  a  play.  I  doubt  if  such  a  performance  would  have  been 
permitted  at  that  early  day  at  Harvard,  and  while  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  play  was  ever  written  by  Colman,  it  may  be 
that  a  dialogue  of  some  kind  might  have  been  given.  I  have 
spent  some  time  trying  to  trace  this  doubtful  play  but  can  find 
no  record  of  it  and  neither  can  the  Harvard  Library  staff.” 

Professor  Quinn  himself,  who  has  been  working  in  the  field 
of  the  Early  American  Drama  for  years,  frankly  confessed  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  Colman’s  play  until  Mr.  Hornblow’s 
book  appeared,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Wegelin’s 
conclusions. 

But  where  did  John  Malone  obtain  his  information?  Ev^ 
dently  from  a  passage  in  The  Dramatic  Authors  of  America 
by  James  Rees  (playwright  and  author  of  the  national  drama 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge),  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1845.  Assuming  the  r61e  of  a  knowing  critic,  Mr.  Rees,  com¬ 
menting  on  an  article  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  early  American  drama,  makes  this 
statement: 

“There  are  one  or  two  errors  in  this  article  which  we  beg  to 
correct.  The  first  tragedy  written  in  America  (at  least  known 
as  such)  was  Gustavus  Vasa,  written  by  Benjamin  Colman,  a 
student  of  Harvard  College”  (pp.  76-77). 

No  date  is  given  of  the  performance  and  no  authority  cited. 
In  1866,  in  Foot- Prints  of  a  Letter-Carrier,  the  same  author 
apparently  contradicts  himself  in  a  manner  which  makes  the 
value  of  his  assertions  extremely  dubious.  Says  Mr.  Rees 
(p.  125): — “it  was  not  until  1720  that  the  first  play  was  written 
on  the  American  continent.’  In  the  very  next  paragraph  he 
tells  us  that  “Benjamin  Coleman,  or,  as  some  wrote  it,  Colman, 
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was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  19,  1676.  While  at  Harvard  he  wrote 
the  tragedy  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  this  was  the  first  play  enacted 
by  a  company  of  amateurs  in  the  colonies.”  Rees  does  not 
mention  the  date  1690  anywhere,  and  Benjamin  Colman 
was  not  a  student  at  Harvard  in  1720,  having  graduated 
twenty-eight  years  before,  so  we  get  no  evidence  here  of  a 
1690  performance.  There  was  another  Colman,  it  seems,  who 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1727,  but  neither  is  his  name  con¬ 
nected  with  the  date  1720,  hence  a  possible  confusion  of  names 
does  not  explain  the  discrepancy. 

The  late  Thomas  Goddard  Wright,  in  his  dissertation  on 
Literary  Culture  in  Early  New  England  (Yale  Press,  1920), 
though  making  numerous  references  to  Dr.  Colman’s  work, 
has  nothing  to  say  of  his  supposed  experimentation  in  the 
dramatic  field. 

The  problem,  then,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is:  How  did 
James  Rees  in  1845  connect  the  name  of  Benjamin  Colman  with 
a  tragedy,  Gustavus  Vasa,  under  the  circumstances  described? 
There  must  have  been  some  definite  reason  for  it,  and  Gustavus 
Vasa  is  not  a  name  likely  to  be  manufactured  out  of  nothing. 
The  existence  of  such  a  work,  we  must  admit,  looks  exceedingly 
doubtful, — though  it  is  always  diflScult  to  prove  a  negative — 
yet  we  must  also  take  care  lest  we  dismiss  the  positive  side  of  the 
case  too  early  for  the  lack  of  tangible  evidence.  The  fact  that 
the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Turrell,  son-in-law  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Colman,  in  1749,  the  year  before  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  passed  a  law  forbidding  all  “stage-plays  and  other  theatri¬ 
cal  entertainments,”  should  fail  to  mention  the  alleged  tragedy 
in  the  biography*  of  his  ministerial  father-in-law,  or  in  the  list 
of  his  works  appended  at  the  end,  proves  nothing  about  young 
Colman’s  undergraduate  activities.  In  fact,  would  we  not  have 
been  surprised  if  he  had  mentioned  it?  True,  the  historical 
model  concerned  was  of  a  sufficiently  noble  mind  and  heroic, 
not  to  say  religious,  temperament  and  character  to  stand  the 
test  even  of  a  straight-laced  Puritan  of  1690,  but  that  was  not 
the  point.  In  New  England,  at  that  time,  stage  presentations 
of  all  kinds  were  considered  an  agency  of  the  devil,  pure  and 

*The  Life  and  Character  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  D,  D.,  by 
Ebenezer  Turrell,  A.  M.,  1749. 
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simple,  and  we  could  easily  imagine  an  orthodox  Bostonian 
doing  penance  the  rest  of  his  life — perhaps  by  entering  the 
ministry — for  having  dabbled  with  such  hell-fire  during  his 
youth.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  if  Colman  did  write  such  a  play, 
he  did  not  advertise  it  in  1690  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
later  not  at  all. 

Another  fact  should  be  remembered.  Mr.  Turrell  himself 
testifies  that  he  did  not  mention  all  of  Colman’s  works  in  his 
biography.  “I  had,”  writes  the  son-in-law  in  a  kind  of  epilog, 
“(with  no  small  Labor)  prepared  a  large  Appendix  to  the  fore¬ 
going  Narrative,  containing  many  curious  and  entertaining 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  (which  I  laid  by  in  my  Searches  and 
Researches  among  the  Doctor’s  Papers)  some  of  which  I  found 
would  not  stand  well  under  either  of  the  Ten  Chapters — But 
these  must  be  buried  for  want  of  sufficient  Subscriptions  and 
Encouragement” — (p.  237).  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  mention 
made  here  of  suppression  of  material  for  moral  reasons,  but 
naturally  there  would  not  be.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  among  the  unpublished  “curious  and  entertaining 
Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse”  was  a  juvenile  manuscript  of  a 
dramatic  attempt,  once  played  and  then  forgotten  or  ignored, 
which  in  1749  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  with  or  without  spe¬ 
cial  motive,  and  later  resuscitated  under  more  liberal  auspices 
by  someone  who  handed  down  the  fact  of  its  existence  to  pos¬ 
terity  but  neglected  to  take  care  of  the  original  papers.  Of  no 
great  consequence  perhaps,  intrinsically,  he  failed  to  recognize 
their  chronological  import,  and  the  play  or  fragment  was  finally 
lost  entirely. 

Some  such  theory  seems  at  least  plausible.  Yet  we  may 
well  ask,  incidentally,  how  thoroughly  a  Swedish  king  reigning 
between  1521  and  1560  was  known  outside  of  Scandinavian  terri¬ 
tory  in  1690  and  thereafter.  Is  it  likely  that  he  was  or  could  be 
known  by  a  seventeen-year  old  student  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
at  that  time?  It  was  during  the  decade  of  1690  that  the  life 
and  work  of  Gustavus  Vasa  began  to  be  studied  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  literary  production  in  France.  Mile.  Caumont 
de  la  Force  published  a  novel,  Gustave  Vasa.  Histoire  de  Suide, 
in  Paris,  1696,  six  years  after  the  alleged  play  by  Colman  in 
America.  Alexis  Piron  wrote  a  tragedy,  Gustave  Wasa,  which 
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was  performed  on  the  Comidie  Frangaise,  Jan.  7,  1733.  A 
short  time  later  the  Englishman  Henry  Brooke  (1703-1783) 
published  a  tragedy  of  the  same  name — later  translated  into 
French — which  was  scheduled  for  production  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre  in  1739,  but  was  finally  forbidden  by  the  authorities 
because  of  its  revolutionary  tendencies.  This  historical  drama 
— it  can  hardly  be  called  a  “tragedy” — was  played,  however, 
four  times  on  the  uncensored  Dublin  stage  during  the  season 
1744-45  in  a  slightly  modified  form  under  the  name  of  The 
Patriot.  So  the  Swedish  king  was  known  to  the  literary  world 
both  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  from  1696  on. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  Brooke’s  play  found  considerable 
favor  in  America  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  became  a  kind  of  battle-play  of  the  American  Revolution. 
An  important  event  of  the  theatrical  season  of  1782,  in  Balti¬ 
more,  as  Mr.  Hornblow  correctly  reports  (p.  159,  I),  “was  the 
first  production  in  America,  June  14,  of  Henry  Brooke’s  tragedy 
Gustavus  Vasa,  or  The  Deliverer  of  His  Country, — In  view  of  the 
political  situation,  the  presentation  of  the  patriotic  drama  at 
this  time  was  particularly  timely.  It  received  a  hearty  ovation, 
and  on  this  occasion  and  for  several  years  later  was  inscribed 
to  George  Washington  as  ‘the  deliverer  of  his  country.’  ” 

Mr.  Hornblow  warns  in  a  footnote  {ibid.,  p.  159)  against 
confusing  this  drama  with  Colman’s  product  of  strictly  Amer¬ 
ican  origin.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  unreasonable  to  confound 
two  works  so  far  apart  in  time  of  composition,  but  they  have 
at  least  the  title  in  common,  and  somewhere,  somehow — strange 
things  happen  in  literary  history — there  may  have  been  this 
extraordinary  confusion  of  dates,  circumstances  and  author¬ 
ship.  Yet  the  probability  of  it  is  remote.  Sober  judgment,  I 
think,  would  also  reject  any  theory  of  wilful  deception. 

The  present  status  of  the  controversy,  evoked  by  the  un¬ 
qualified  declarations  of  Mr.  Hornblow,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  Few  living  students  of  the  early  American  drama 
believe  that  there  was  such  a  tragedy  as  Gustavus  Vasa,  written 
by  Benjamin  Colman,  or  that  this  was  performed  by  Harvard 
students  in  1690.  Harvard  seems  to  know  nothing  about  it. 
No  manuscript  is  known  to  exist,  and  it  was  never  printed. 
The  suggestion  that  Colman  chose  a  Swedish  subject  because 
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of  Swedish  descent  must  be  rejected,  for  his  parents  came  from 
England.  We  do  know  that  there  was  a  Benjamin  Colman  in 
Harvard  in  1690,  who  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  that  he 
applied  himself  to  “liberal  sciences,”  i.e.,  to  a  broad  education, 
while  in  college,  and  that  some  of  his  work  of  an  “entertaining” 
nature  was  never  published.  He  was  brought  up  under  austere 
Puritanic  discipline  in  his  home,  and  became  a  noted  theologian 
and  preacher  after  leaving  college.  Beginning  with  the  year 
1696  the  historical  Gustavus  becomes  the  subject  of  literary 
treatment  in  France,  but  this  could  obviously  have  had  no 
influence  on  Colman  if  the  date  of  his  play  was  1690.  He  must, 
then,  have  received  his  impulse  either  from  his  own  reading, 
p>ossibly  from  some  course  in  history,  or  from  contact  with 
students  of  Swedish  descent.  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever 
for  the  date  1690.  The  earliest  reference  to  Colman’s  alleged 
authorship,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  in  James 
Rees’s  Dramatic  Authors  of  America,  published  in  1845,  which 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  very  solid  sources,  and  the  language 
itself  is  vague  and  contradictory.  There  may  be  an  inexplicable 
confusion  of  titles  with  the  Englishman  Brooke’s  tragedy  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  acted  in  America,  beginning  1782,  and 
continued  to  be  played  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  mother  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  played  the  part  of  Christina  in  Gustavus  Vasa  during 
her  last  season.  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  name  of  the 
subject  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  of  downright  fraud,  but  we 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  so  far  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence 
for  designating  the  supposed  production  by  Colman  as  the 
first  American  drama.* 

Adolph  B.  Bbnson 

Yale  University 

*  It  is  the  wish  and  hope  of  the  writer  that  this  brief  article  will  help  stimu¬ 
late  further  investigation  in  the  subject  by  those  interested,  and  ultimately 
lead  to  more  illuminating  information,  either  positive  or  negative. 
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Axel  Olrik,  THE  HEROIC  LEGENDS  OF  DENMARK.  Translated  from 

the  Danish  and  Revised  in  Collaboration  with  the  Author  by  Lee  M. 

Hollander.  Scandinavian  Monographs  VI  published  by  the  American- 

Scandinavian  Foundation.  xviii+530p.  New  York  1919. 

*The  following  review  has  been  translated  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form  from  the 
original  Danish. — Editok. 

When  the  Danish  myths  and  heroic  legends  were  first  studied  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  were  viewed  through  the  veil  of  Icelandic  tradition  which 
enveloped  the  antiquity  of  all  the  Northlands.  As  examples  may  be  mentioned 
the  mythologic  studies  of  N.  F.  S.  Grundlvig  and  of  N.  M.  Petersen.  This  was 
unavoidable,  seeing  that  Iceland  overshadowed  all  other  witnesses  with  its 
Eddas  and  Sagas.  Also,  the  main  authority  for  Denmark’s  past,  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus,  seemed  to  confirm  the  conception  that  the  Danish  myths  and  heroic 
legends  belonged  to  the  Icelandic  type. 

Very  soon,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  view  matters  from  a  more 
national  point  of  view.  Grundlvig  laid  the  foundations  for  the  scientific  study 
of  Beowulf  and  thereby  reclaimed  a  good  part  of  the  genuine  old  Danish  legends. 
N.  M.  Petersen  wrote  his  Manual  of  Old  Norse  Geography,  I,  which — even 
though  here,  too,  the  Icelandic  material  played  the  leading  part — was  well 
suited  for  initiating  a  scientific  study  of  native  antiquity  because  it  afforded 
technical  helps  for  an  understanding  of  the  tradition.  Unfortunately  the  fol¬ 
lowing  volumes  of  Petersen’s  work  remained  unpublished.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  his  rational  mode  of  attack  never  won  many  followers. 

Later,  the  native  point  of  view  was  upheld  by  different  investigators. 
Thus  by  Svend  Grundlvig,  who  in  his  monumental  collection  ‘Danmarks  Gamle 
Folkeviser’  produced  a  work  unrivalled  except  possibly  by  his  American  con¬ 
temporary  Child’s  ‘English  and  Scottish  Ballads.’  Feilberg  and  Evald  Tang 
Kristensen  achieved  similar  magnificent  collections  of  the  popular  Danish 
traditions.  And  Henry  Petersen  in  his  book  Om  Nordboernes  Gudsdyrkelse  og 
Gudelro  initiated  a  determined  opposition  against  the  then  current  conception 
of  Danish  mythology  as  seen  through  Icelandic  glasses. 

However,  it  was  Axel  Olrik  who  with  a  broader  grasp  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  led  this  conception  to  victory.  Like  the  older  Grundtvig  he  began  by 
closely  studying  the  mythology  of  the  North.  To  him,  too^  Biowulf  furnishes 
the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Danish  heroic  poetry.  As  pupil  and  heir  of 
the  younger  Grundtvig  he  continues  the  edition  of  the  Ballads.  He  follows 
N.  M.  Petersen’s  soberly  scientific  method  of  examining  the  ethnic  contents  of 
tradition;  and  the  collections  of  popular  traditions  begun  by  Feilberg  and  E.  T. 
Kristensen  are  scientifically  organized  by  him.  Still  further,  he  expressly 
champions  Henry  Petersen’s  opposition  against  the  Icelandic  conception  of 
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Danish  antiquity — more  specially  so  in  his  book  on  the  Sources  of  Saxo.  In 
general  Olrik  is  not  so  unlike  the  famous  German  scholar  MiiUenhoff  in  his 
many-sidedness,  his  ethnic  interests,  his  painstaking  scrutiny  of  the  foundations 
of  tradition,  his  acute  and  sensitive  understanding  of  the  soul  of  legendary 
poetry.  But  he  also  shared  the  shortcomings  of  his  great  contemporary.  For 
instance,  just  as  the  Deutsche  Allertuntskunde  suffers  occasionally  from  a  rhap¬ 
sodic  vagueness  and  lack  of  perspicacity  in  the  presentation  of  the  material, 
Olrik’s  work  also  has  a  tendency  to  lyrical  utterance;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  has 
in  other  places,  as  in  his  Laws  of  the  Epic  furnished  excellent  examples  of  that 
exact,  methodic  formulation  which  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Scandinavian 
scholarship.  Altogether,  he  was  a  pioneer  whose  untimely  death  has  tom  a 
great  gap  in  the  ranks  of  Danish  scholars. 

Olrik’s  first  laurels  and  his  acknowledged  rank  in  science  were  won  by  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  Saxo’s  Sources  (1892-94).  Until  that  time  Saxo  was 
considered  the  last  stand  for  those  who  held  that  the  Eddas  and  the  Scaldic 
(X)etry  of  Iceland  were  of  conunon  Nordic  origin  and  thus  also  belonged  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Certain  it  was  that  Saxo  mentioned  Icelanders  among  his  authorities. 
But  who  would  undertake  to  separate  the  Icelandic  elements  of  Saxo’s  work  out 
from  the  rest,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  separation  assert  that  the  Old  Danish 
tradition  was  of  a  special  type,  differing  distinctly  from  Icelandic  tradition? 
It  seemed  an  impossible  task.  But  Olrik  faced  it  and  solved  the  problem. 
By  means  of  subtle  literary  and  historic  analysis,  by  the  evidence  of  the  style, 
the  forms  of  names,  and  general  characteristics  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  that 
large  portions  of  Saxo’s  History,  together  with  the  poems  interwoven  with  them, 
went  back  to  Icelandic  or  Norwegian  tradition.  Thus  a  clear  view  was  at 
last  afforded  from  the  remainder  of  what  really  constituted  Old  Danish  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  way  opened  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  native  material. 

The  rip>e  fruit  of  these  basic  studies  was  to  be  the  standard  work  entitled 
Danmark's  Heltediglning  whose  first  volume  appeared  in  1903  and  which  now 
is  available  in  a  new  edition  as  “The  Heroic  Legends  of  Denmark,”  translated 
by  Lee  M.  Hollander.  Volume  H  (1911)  treats  of  ‘Starkath  and  the  Younger 
Scyldings’;  volume  HI,  which  was  to  deal  with  the  Bra  valla  Battle  and  Harold 
Wartooth,  was  about  completed  at  the  author’s  death. 

As  a  basis  for  our  reflections  an  abbreviated  list  of  contents  of  the  English 
edition  will  be  given: 

I.  Denmark  During  the  Migration  of  Nations . p.  12 

1.  Danish  Kings  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poems.  2.  The  Danes  about  the 
Year  500.  3.  The  Naming-Custom  of  the  Migration  Period .  4.  The 
Scylding  Feud. 

H-IH.  The  Biarkamal . p.  66 

o.  1.  Traces  of  History  in  the  Biarkamal.  2.  A  Restoration  of  the 
Biarkamal.  3.  Hrolf’s  Warriors. 

b.  1.  Othin  in  the  Biarkamal.  2.  The  Housecark’  Death  and  Later 
Fame.  3.  Later  Hktory  of  the  Biarkamal.  4.  The  Home  of  the 
Biarkamal.  5.  The  Icelandic  Text.  6.  Name,  Structure,  and  Style 
of  the  Biarkamal. 
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IV.  Legends  of  Hrolf’s  Warriots . p.  217 

V.  Legends  of  the  Race  of  Halfdan . p.  261 

VI.  The  Royal  Residence  at  Leire . p.  324 

I.  The  Royal  Residence  of  the  Heroic  Lays  and  the  Testimony  of  the 
Monuments.  2.  The  Local  Tradition.  3.  Solution  of  the  Problem 
by  the  Evidence  of  Tradition. 

VII.  Hrolf’s  Berserkers . p.  348 

VIII.  Scyld . p.  381 


1.  Scyld  as  Progenitor  of  the  Royal  Race.  2.  Scyld  on  the  Ship. 
3.  Scyld  and  Sceaf.  4.  Northern  Scylding  Legends  of  the  Death 
Journey  by  Ship.  5.  The  Journey  to  the  Realms  of  the  Dead. 
6.  The  Swan-Knight  and  Yngvi.  7.  Danish  Hero  Legends  of  Scyld. 
8.  Scyld  as  the  Son  of  Othin.  9.  The  Origin  of  the  Scyld  Legend. 

IX.  The  Peace  of  King  Frothi . p.  446 

1.  King  Frothi  and  his  Gold  Mill.  2.  Frothi  the  Dragon  Slayer. 

X .  The  Older  Line  of  the  Scyldings . p.  477 

1.  The  ‘Older’  and  the  ‘Younger’  Scyldings.  2.  The  Genesis  of  the  List 
of  Kings. 

Conclusion.  The  Home  of  the  Hrolf  Cycle.  2.  A  Retrospect . p.  508 

The  perusal  of  this  list  of  contents  will  give  one  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
interaction  between  the  deductive  and  inductive  methods  of  procedure.  Investi¬ 
gation  may  follow  one  of  two  ways.  The  one  is  to  start  out  with  the  available 
literary  monuments  and  find  out  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  times  and  the 
conditions  in  question;  the  other  is  to  start  out  from  the  times  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  them  as  a  basis  investigate  the  literary  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Each  of  these  methods  must  be  tried  if  the  general  result  is 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  tracks  frequently 
cross  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  follow  one  leading  in  another  direction. 

For  Olrik  there  existed  this  special  difficulty  that  he  was  forced  to  build 
from  the  very  bottom  up,  there  being  practically  no  preliminary  work  to  base 
on;  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  ‘known’  about  Danish  Heroic  Poetry  was  in 
reality  sheer  dilettantism.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  both  deduc¬ 
tively  and  inductively,  to  the  detriment,  now  and  then,  of  entire  perspicacity  in 
outline. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  “The  Heroic  Legends  of  Denmark’’  has 
matter  enough  for  a  whole  encyclopredia.  Let  me  try  to  illustrate  this. 

1.  Onomatology:  The  Naming-Custom  of  the  Migration  Period.  (I,  3). 

2.  Archaeology  and  Antiquarian  Topography:  The  Royal  Residence  at 
Leire  (VI). 

3.  Mythology.  Scyld  (VIII),  Skuld  (II,  5  &  V,  2).  The  Legends  of  Ingvi 
(VIII,  6).  (Add  to  this  the  chapter  in  vol.  II  about  king  Dan’s  grave 
and  about  the  archaeological  background  of  the  description  of  his 
burial  together  with  his  horse.)  The  Peace  of  King  Frothi  (IX)  Othin 
in  the  Biarkamal  (III,  1). 

A.  Ethnology,  Earliest  History.  The  Danes  about  the  year  500  (I,  2).  The 
older  Line  of  the  Scyldings  (X).  Danish  kings  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  (I, 
1).  The  Scylding  Feud  (I,  4). 
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Now  every  one  of  these  chapters  or,  rather,  articles  is  above  praise  and, 
indeed,  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  underlying  conditions  of  Danish 
heroic  poetry;  but  as  many  others  might  have  been  added  with  the  same  justifi¬ 
cation. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  said  that  a  whole  introductory  chapter  is  decidedly 
lacking,  viz.,  an  orientation  about  the  practitioners,  and  about  the  forms,  of  the 
poetic  art  in  Denmark  of  the  oldest  times.  It  is  true  that  our  information  on  these 
points  is  excessively  meager.  All  the  more  necessary,  then,  to  gather  up  all  the 
fragments  left  us.  The  following  comprises  the  most  important  evidence: 

1)  The  vocational  name  ])ulr  on  the  runestone  of  Sallov,  Ags.  Pyle  ‘poet’; 

2)  Hiamo  as  the  author  of  the  memorial  poem  for  Frothi  the  Peaceful,  Saxo 
p.  256;  Hiami  skald  (“Jaemskjold”)  in  the  legend  about  the  grave  of  the  prince 
of  singers  Hiarrandi,  near  the  Hiame  Stone  in  the  Hjarrandasysla,  cf.  Pontop- 
pidan’s  “Dansk  Atlas”;  3)  fairly  large  Danish  poems,  such  as  the  Biarkamal 
and  theStarkath  song  in  Saxo,  a  p)oem  composed  by  Danish  warriors  in  England 
(Knytlin  gasaga)-,  4)  short  verse  lines  on  runestones.  Negatively  1)  the  poems 
on  Danish  subjects  handed  down  by  Saxo  are  mostly  composed  by  Icelanders 
or  Norwegians;  2)  the  only  real  skaldic  poem  on  a  runestone  (Karlevi)  is  com¬ 
posed  by  one  of  them;  3)  the  Danish  court  poets  concerning  whom  we  have 
reliable  information  are  always  Icelanders.  It  is  not  my  purp>ose  here  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  this  material,  but  only  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  such  an 
orientation  in  a  work  about  Danish  heroic  poetry. 

Let  us  examine  the  chapters  above  referred  to,  for  together  they  furnish  a 
general  background  and  have  but  slight  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
Biarkamal  which  is  the  main  subject  matter  of  the  volume. 

The  Naming  Custom  is  a  most  important  criterion  for  the  study  of  literary 
and  political  history.  It  is  curious  that  until  Steenstrup  called  attention  to  the 
problem  in  1896  no  one  had  seriously  envisaged  it.  Earlier  historians  were  com¬ 
pletely  at  a  loss  to  know  whether,  e.g.,  Frothi,  Ingiald,  and  Agnar  Ingialdsson 
belonged  to  the  Scyldings.  It  remained  for  Olrik  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  alliterating  family  names  were  the  fashion  in  the  Migration  Age;  and  since 
H  is  the  alliterating  letter  for  the  Scyldings  the  personages  referred  to  certainly 
are  not  members  of  the  race.  Using  Olrik’s  method  we  feel  sure  that  Snorre 
erred  in  mentioning  Hugleik  as  a  member  of  the  Ynglings,  the  alliterating  letter 
of  that  family  being  a  vowel.  Knut  Stjerna's  observation  in  his  Essays  on 
Biounlf  to  the  effect  that  the  Scylding  names  alliterate  with  the  three  most 
important  epic  place  names  of  Zealand,  HleiSrar,  Heorot,  and  Hringstabr  is 
also  pertinent.  Still  further,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  recent  book  Hjemligt 
lledenskab,  ch.ap.  2,  two  of  the  three  Heathen  priests  in  Danish  runic  inscrip¬ 
tions  (Hrolf  and  Hroald),  and  all  the  beasts  (horses,  hounds,  hawks,  and 
cocks  (haner))  sacrificed  at  the  great  ritual  feasts  in  HleiSrar  likewise  follow 
suit.  Yet  other  epically  important  naming  customs  might  be  added;  but  that 
would  lead  us  too  far  here. 

The  chapter  on  The  Royal  Residence  at  Leire  contains  an  examination  of 
the  scene  of  the  Biarkamal.  Olrik  rejects  identification  of  the  present  Soborg 
with  Saxo's  urbs  in  I  elhrica  palude  (p.  770),  as  the  topography  does  not  agree. 
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Neither  does  he  assent  to  Henry  Petersen’s  view  that  the  Leire  of  the  tradition 
had  borrowed  its  splendor  from  Zealand’s  ancient  parliamentary  center  of 
Ringsted.  Tradition  correctly  points  to  the  present  village  of  Leire,  near 
Roskilde,  as  the  famed  royal  seat. 

According  to  the  current  tradition  Hlei'drarstol,  the  ‘royal  seat  of  Leire’ 
remained  there  for  centuries.  And  the  German  historian  Thielmar  who  wrote 
in  the  years  1012-1018  mentions  the  great  sacrifices  which  were  celebrated 
there  every  ninth  year.  Olrik  maintains,  however,  that  the  above  testimony 
is  confuted  both  by  archaeological  and  topographical  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  improbable  that  epic  tradition  has  fixed  as  permanent  the  scene 
where  one  important  event  had  taken  place.  And  as  to  Thietmar’s  ‘historic 
evidence’  it  is  less  trustworthy  than  appears  at  first  blush.  He  is  hardly  correct 
in  letting  the  sacrificial  feasts  at  Leire  continue  down  to  his  own  times,  seeing 
that  Christianity  was  then  victorious  in  Denmark.  For  that  matter,  textual 
criticism  has  made  it  clear  that  his  first  draught  of  the  year  1012  did  not  contain 
the  name  of  Leire,  but  that  it  was  added  in  a  parenthesis  only  on  the  occasion  of 
a  revision,  about  1016. 

Archaxdogists  are  agreed  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village  of  Leire 
are  found  a  kitchen  midden  and  graves  from  the  Stone  and  Bronze  .Ages,  but 
none  to  compare  with  them  from  the  Iron  Age.  This  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  settlement  there  in  Scylding  times,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  period  is  characterized  by  inconspicuous  barrows;  but  the  decisive 
factor  is  that  there  are  no  burial  mounds  dating  from  Viking  Times  which  can  at 
all  compare  with  the  imposing  graves  near  the  royal  manor  of  Jelling  in  Jut¬ 
land. 

Again,  Olrik  criticizes  the  theory  which,  with  a  remarkable  display  of  logic, 
maintains  that  the  Gothic  word  hlaiprs  (answering  to  Old  Norse  Hleidrar) 
points  to  a  tentlike  tabernacle.  According  to  him  HleiSrar  means  simply 
‘huts,’  indicating  a  humble  settlement  to  begin  with.  Even  in  historic  times 
Leire  continued  to  be  a  small  country  town,  as  is  particularly  stated  by  Sven 
Aggison  in  the  12th  century.  It  never  became  even  a  district  or  county  seat  or 
even  the  center  of  a  parish.  Precisely  only  under  the  Scyldings,  Hroar  and  Hrolf 
did  it  play  an  important  part  which  ended  abruptly  with  the  fall  of  the  Scyld¬ 
ings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Olrik  is  right  in  all  essentials.  Nevertheless,  he  may 
be  inclined  to  curtail  too  much  the  fame  of  Leire.  The  testimony  of  the  grave- 
mounds  shows  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  imp)ortance  from  the  very  Stone 
Age  and  Bronze  Age.  And  even  if  the  change  of  burial  customs  later  on  does 
not  permit  us  to  follow  Leire’s  fates  down  to  the  times  of  the  Scyldings,  yet  it  is 
[lerhaps  a  not  unimportant  circumstance  that  local  tradition  has  preserved 
unusually  many  names  of  barrows  with  a  distinct  epic  flavor,  such  as  Danshoj, 
Kongsstolen,  Dronningestolen,  and  at  a  little  distance,  Olshoj  which,  according 
to  Saxo  was  named  after  one  king  Olaf  in  the  Viking  Age. 

There  is  also  a  better  connection  than  Gothic  hlaiprs  for  the  name  of  the 
royal  seat.  According  to  Edvard  Lehmann  the  word  exists  today  in  Modem 
Danish  as  ‘lejrer’  which  means  the  braces  of  a  hay-wagon;  cf.  German  leiter- 
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wagen  ‘rack-wagon.’  Which  makes  it  evident  that  Leire  did  not  mean  ‘huts’ 
but,  rather,  distinctly  points  to  the  ‘leijrer,’  the  holy  wagon  which  bore  the 
image  of  the  godhead.  And  we  can  form  a  conception  of  how  it  looked  from  the 
ancient  wagon  of  Dejberg  in  Jutland.  Thus  Leire,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  its  name,  was  a  sacred  spot  and  consequently  can  hardly  owe  its  fame  to  the 
Scylding  king  Hroar.  In  the  same  direction  points  the  alliteration  of  HleitJrar 
with  the  epic  place  names  Heorot  and  Hringstatir,  with  the  sacrificial  animals 
at  the  great  festival,  with  the  names  of  the  priests  Hroald  and  Hrolf,  and  with 
the  names  of  the  entire  Scylding  race.  All  this  reveals  Leire  as  an  age-old  seat 
of  public  worship.  We  can  well  conceive  that  the  steep  and  prominent  hill 
DansbSj  directly  south  of  the  village  was  dedicated  to  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Danes  as  was,  in  all  probability,  the  famous  stone  Danerygh  near  Viborg 
on  which  homage  was  done  to  the  newly  elected  king. 

In  the  chapter  on  Scyld  Olrik  investigates  the  legends  about  the  progenitor 
of  the  Scyldings.  According  to  Scandinavian  tradition  he  is  a  warrior  king 
without  any  particular  individuality.  But  according  to  Biowulf  Scyld  Scefing 
(i.e.,  Sceaf’s  son)  is  the  warlike  founder  of  a  royal  race  who  arrives  in  a  warship 
sent  by  unknown  powers  and  returns  to  them  again.  At  the  same  time  there 
appears  also  the  motif  of  having  him  arrive  as  a  poor  foundling  instead  of  as  the 
highborn  royal  hero.  The  latter  motif  is  found  in  the  chronicler  Aethelweard’s 
parallel  story  of  Sceaf,  and  entirely  supplants  the  former  one  in  William  of 
Malmesbury’s  version.  Whereas  later  investigators  have  been  inclined  to  favor 
the  foundling  motif  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  very  oldest  traditions  are 
at  one  in  laying  stress  on  his  warlike  attributes.  Sceaf  in  Scani,  or  Skandza, 
seems  to  have  been  the  common  progenitor  of  peoples  dwelling  along  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  Originally  be  was  perhaps  a  fertility  god,  seeing  that  according 
to  an  English  harvest  rite  a  sheaf  of  grain  (sciaf)  was  let  float  down  the  Thames 
on  a  shield  {scyld).  Possibly  the  connection  between  sceaf  and  scyld  in  this 
connection  may  have  united  the  two  progenitors  in  the  peoples’  minds. 

Another  investigation  is  devoted  to  the  Journey  of  the  Dead.  Olrik  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  native  to  the  North  in  this  form.  In  Scandinavia 
the  dead  were  believed  to  travel  the  way  to  Hel  on  horseback  and  if  a  ship  was 
used  on  the  journey,  it  was  merely  on  a  particularly  valuable  piece  of  personal 
property  given  along.  Grave  stones  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  which  are  so 
frequent  of  occurrence  in  Sweden,  have  a  decorative  origin.  In  Denmark  no 
ships  have  been  found  in  barrows;  and  the  arrangement  of  stones  in  the  form 
of  a  ship,  which  does  occur  several  times,  evidently  was  not  a  native  custom. 

Instances  in  legends  of  a  journey  of  the  dead,  as,  e.g.,  the  piece  about  Sin- 
figtli  in  the  Edda,  are  to  be  explained  as  literary  loans.  The  great  repository 
for  conceptions  of  this  nature  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Celtic  lands  in  which  also  the 
story  in  Biowulf  about  Scyld’s  last  journey  originated.  Possibly,  the  Celtic 
legend  came  to  the  North  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  our  era.  Olrik’s  con¬ 
clusions  seem  entirely  trustworthy.  Only,  one  misses  a  reference  to  the  well- 
known  Langobardian  legend  of  Lamisio,  “the  man  from  the  fish-pond”  (Lango- 
bardian  lama)  where  we  have  a  similar  coimection  between  the  two  motifs  of  the 
predestined  savior  of  the  realm  and  that  of  the  helpless  foundling.  As  the 
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comparison  has  been  frequently  made  in  German  articles  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  what  Olrik  thought  about  it. 

Here  we  must  also  discuss  Olrik’s  chapter  on  the  woman  who  bore  the 
eponymous  name  of  Skuld  (corresponding  to  Scyld),  chap.  II,  5  and  V,  2.  He 
rejects  connection  with  the  namesake  who  in  the  Edda  appears,  now  as  a  val- 
kyria,  now  as  a  nom;  giving  as  his  reason  the  circumstance  that,  according 
to  the  Leire  Chronicle  Skuld  was  the  possessor  of  the  Zealand  parish  of  Skulde- 
lev,  for  according  to  Steenstrup  villages  with  the  suffix  -lev  owe  their  names 
always  to  human  personages,  never  to  supernatural  beings.  However,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  Steenstrup  has  proved  his  point.  More  important  I  con¬ 
sider  the  circumstance  that  Skuld,  as  a  Scylding  princess,  violates  the  ancient 
custom  of  never  naming  any  one  after  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  race.  Cf.  my 
scrutiny  of  the  examples  adduced  from  Schbnfeld’s  “WSrterbuch  der  altgermani- 
schen  Personen-  und  Volkernamen”  {Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi  1916).  This 
affords  a  much  simpler  explanation  of  Skuld ’s  nature  as  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Scyldingp  than  Olrik’s  rather  involved  one. 

Chapter  IX  deals  with  Frothi  the  Peaceful  and  His  Gold  Mill,  with  reference 
to  the  Biarkamal’s  mention  of  “Frothi’s  kinsman  who  sowed  his  gold  rings  on 
the  Fyre  Plains.”  The  legends  have  mingled  a  number  of  motifs.  In  the  first 
place,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  a  peaceful  Frothi,  the  ruler  in  a 
Golden  Age,  and  a  warlike  Frothi  who  enforces  peace  by  conquering  half  the 
world.  We  are  told  how  the  Golden  Age  was  terminated  by  the  murder  of  the 
king,  or  how  the  Wishing  Mill  which  grinds  out  gold  comes  into  his  possession  and 
is  lost  again .  The  mythical  conception  of  a  Golden  Age  is  very  old .  In  Saxo  it  is 
ended  by  a  witch  in  the  form  of  a  ‘sea-cow’  piercing  Frothi  the  Peaceful.  This 
‘sea-cow’  corresponds  to  Frothi’s  murderer,  the  sea-king  Mysing  of  Snorre, 
i.e.,  the  mouse-grey  sea-bull.  (It  might  be  added  in  this  connection  that  on  the 
sea-coast  near  Stockholm  there  is  a  bay  called  Mysingfjard  which  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  has  something  to  do  with  this  legend.)  The  story  about  the  mill  tells 
how  it  is  turned  by  the  giant  maidens  Fenia  and  Menia,  and  how  it  first  grinds 
out  gold  and  happiness  for  king  Frothi,  but  then  misfortune  and  death.  Vari¬ 
ants  of  this  legend  are  wide-spread,  as  also  its  conclusion,  that  the  mill  finally 
grinds  out  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  salt-grinding  giant  women  Grotti 
Finnie  and  Lucky  Minnie  are  known  to  this  day  on  the  shores  of  the  Pentland 
Firth.  Olrik  perceives  in  the  Northern  version  of  the  legend  a  poetic  conception 
of  the  rebelliousness  of  the  elemental  powers  of  nature  which  may  be  harnessed 
by  man  but  not  overworked  with  impunity.  Seeing  that  the  Norsemen  of  the 
earliest  times  knew  nothing  of  water-mills  it  is  concluded  that  the  idea  was  most 
likely  derived  from  the  British  Islands  where,  as  observed,  the  legend  is  strongly 
localized  to  thb  day. 

In  reading  this  discussion  one  wonders  why  Olrik  is  silent  concerning  king 
Frothi’s  origin.  Miillenhoff’s  identification  of  him  with  the  god  Frey,  the 
other  initiator  of  the  Frothi  Peace,  was  of  course  known  to  Olrik  who,  indeed, 
assented  to  this  proposition.  So  why  did  he  neglect  to  specify  this? — Now,  if 
Frothi = Frey,  then  it  follows  that  the  cessation  of  the  Frothi  Peace  is  not  only 
a  poetical  fancy  concerning  ‘the  end  of  the  Golden  Age’  but  also  a  very  real 
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thing,  viz.,  the  end  of  the  sacred  peace  preceding  the  performance  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  act.  This  sacred  peace  is  most  reliably  explained  in  Tacitus’  description  of 
the  worship  of  Nerthus  which  is  the  prototype  of  the  Frey  worship  (Germania, 
chap.  40).  Still  further  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Frothi’s  death  by  a  sea-cow 
could  be  conceived  as  a  ritual  ‘sacrifice  of  the  god.’  Certain  remarks  in  vol.  II 
make  it  plain  that  Olrik  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  interpretations  such  as  this 
one  culled  from  Sir  Frazer's  “Golden  Bough.’’  But  evidently  he  was  not  yet 
ready  to  go  into  the  matter;  so  it  came  that  no  less  than  30  years  elapsed  before 
Sir  Frazer’s  theory  was  presented  in  detail  to  the  Danish  public  (in  my  article 
“Gudedraebning”  in  Samlaren  1915,  and  my  book  Iljetnligl  Hedenskab,  1919). 

The  chapter  dealing  with  Othin  in  the  Biarkamal  is  the  only  one  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  poem .  I  will  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  best  authenticated  mythical  traits:  man  can  behold  the  god  only 
by  peering  through  the  aperture  formed  by  another  person’s  arms  set  akimbo — 
a  well-known  item  in  popular  belief.  It  is  of  help  also  to  sign  one’s  eyes  with 
‘runes  of  victory,’  Othin’s  special  runic  signs.  Still  further,  Othin  is  referred  to 
as  riding  on  the  ‘high  horse,’  Sleipnir,  and  as  the  spouse  of  Frigg.  The  animad¬ 
version  is  in  place  that  Olrik  fails  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  only  instance 
where  Othin  is  mentioned  in  Danish  tradition  as  a  god,  and  absolutely  the  only 
time  that  Frigg  is  mentioned  at  all. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  The  Danes  about  the  Year  500  Olrik  shows  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  manner  how  the  Danes  until  the  very  end  of  Ancient  Times  were  wholly 
unknown  to  history  and  then  all  at  once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
blazed  forth  in  a  burst  of  warlike  splendor  so  that  their  fame  resounded  through¬ 
out  Europe.  The  explosive  suddenness  of  this  event  can  be  explained  only  by 
some  epoch-making  political  event,  such  as  the  foundation  of  the  Scylding  em¬ 
pire. 

In  the  chapter  on  The  Older  Line  of  the  Scyldings  the  traditional  genealogy 
of  the  Danish  rulers  is  analyzed  and  the  last  members  of  the  tree  arranged  in 
two  parallel  branches: 

Scyld  Dan 

(Peace-Frothi)  Frothi  the  Peaceful 

Halfdan  Frithleif 

Helgi  and  Hroar  Frothi 

Hrolf  Ingiald 

Hroerik 

The  line  starting  with  Scyld  is  the  older,  authenticated  as  it  is  in  Bfowulf  and 
the  Quemsong.  The  other  line  is  of  later  origin  and  was  finally  joined  to  the  first, 
thus  obviating  the  awkwardness  of  having  two  rival  Danish  lines. — We  miss 
here  a  reference  to  the  well-known  fact  that  two  historic  personages  in  the 
second  line,  Frothi  and  Ingiald,  are  not  Danes  at  all  but  Heathobards  who  have 
crept  into  Danish  history  on  account  of  the  important  part  they  played  in  the 
struggle  with  the  Scyldings.  Even  if  generally  known  to  scholars,  some  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  fact  would  have  helped  to  make  matters  clearer  to  others. 

The  real  introduction  to  his  representation  of  the  growth  of  heroic  ptoetiy 
is  furnished  by  Olrik  in  the  chapters  on  Danish  Kings  in  Anglo-Saxon  Poems 
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and  The  Scylding  Feui  which  discuss  the  most  important  Danish  references 
contained  in  the  English  poems.  Thus,  the  foundation  of  the  Scylding  dominion, 
Hrothgar’s  building  of  the  hall  Heorot,  the  Heathobard  king  Frotha’s  fall  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Scyldings,  his  son  Ingeld’s  marriage  with  a  Scylding  princess, 
the  renewed  wars,  Ingeld’s  decisive  defeat  in  Heorot,  and  finally — as  hinted — 
the  ruinous  internecine  struggle  among  the  Scyldings  themselves. 

Olrik  generalizes  as  follows  on  the  position  of  the  Danes  in  song  (p.  23): 
“English  tradition  thus  shows  a  remarkably  detailed  picture  of  the  Danish  realm 
and  its  royal  race,  as  well  as  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  heroic  pteriod, 
i.e.,  in  the  period  of  the  Migration  of  Nations.  The  Danes  appear  as  the  chief 
branch  of  the  race  to  which  the  poet  belongs.  No  other  people  occupied  a  like 
place  in  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.”  True  words,  thesel  To  be 
sure,  N.  F.  S.  Grundlvig  had  said  words  to  the  same  effect  a  century  ago;  but  it 
became  the  fashion  both  with  Danish  and  German  scholars  to  fix  an  abyss 
between  Scandinavians  and  the  imaginary  ‘Ingvxones’  alias  ‘Anglo-Frisians,’ 
who  never  formed  any  clearly  defined  political  or  cultural  unit.  It  is  fortunate 
that  a  breach  is  now  made  in  these  preconceived  notions  by  men  like  Chadu/ick 
and  Olrik. 

A  section  on  the  historic  contents  of  the  Biarkamal  introduces  the  detailed 
discussion  of  the  p)oem  which  forms  the  core  of  the  volume  in  hand.  But  we 
shall  here  begin  with  the  restoration  of  the  song  itself.  With  aU  possible  circum¬ 
spection  and  indefatigable  perseverance  Olrik  turns  over  and  over  again  Saxo’s 
Latin  version  of  it,  until  he  succeeds  in  sifting  out  the  few  scattered  fragments 
of  the  original  text  from  the  monk’s  cloud  of  words  and  in  giving  them  both 
coherence,  color,  and  form.  He  who  has  not  himself  tried  his  hand  at  this  work 
will  with  difficulty  be  able  to  place  a  sufficient  value  on  it,  and  still  less  dare  to 
criticize.  All  one  can  say  is  that  the  lay  thus  restored  sounds  surprisingly  genu¬ 
ine  and  gets  one  far  closer  to  the  original  than  does  any  previous  attempt.  In 
re-translating  Olrik’s  Danish  version  into  English  it  was  inevitable  that  some  of 
the  effect  would  be  lost  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  English  vocabulary  is 
still  farther  from  the  Icelandic  original  than  is  the  Danish. 

In  his  restoration  Olrik  always  bases  on  Saxo’s  text  chiefly,  of  course,  foi 
the  main  divisions  of  the  original  lay.  For  a  comparison  and  corrective  serve 
the  few  stanzas  of  the  Biarkamal  left  us  in  the  Icelandic,  and  likewise  the  prose 
rendering  in  the  Hrolfssaga.  Still  other  holds  are  furnished  him  by  occasionally 
evident  alliterations  and  a  few  current  Icelandic  proverbs  and  epic  tags.  The 
Latin  text  is  printed  on  one  page,  the  critical  apparatus  opposite,  so  that  the 
reader  can  without  difficulty  form  his  own  opinion.  Without  wishing  in  any 
way  to  criticize  Dr.  Hollander’s  translation,  I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  render  ‘Hildar  leik’  in  st.  1  by  ‘Hild’s  play’ — as  is  done  in  st. 
16 — but  by  ‘Gondul’s  game  of  war’;  why  is  not  clear. 

The  kislorical  conterUs  of  the  original  Biarkamal  are  enumerated  by  Olrik 
himself  as  follows: 

1.  The  Scylding  king  Hrolf  slays  the  cowardly  and  avaricious  king  Hroerik 
and  distributes  his  gold  among  his  followers. 

2.  One  of  Hrolf’s  heroes  overcomes  Agnar,  king  Ingiald’s  son,  after  a 
desperate  struggle. 
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3.  Hrolf  makes  an  expedition  to  Sweden,  in  all  probability  against  king 
Athisl,  and  in  the  course  of  it  strews  gold  on  the  plain  of  Fyrisvellir. 

4.  Hrolf  is  attacked  in  Leire  during  the  night  by  his  thane  Hiarvarth  who 
is  supported  by  an  army  from  Svealand  and  Gautland;  after  making  brave 
resistance,  Hrolf  and  his  men  fall.  During  the  battle  the  castle  is  burned  to  the 
ground. 

To  be  sure  this  is  but  a  meager  collection  of  facts;  but  its  weight  is  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  all  persons  here  mentioned  by  name,  excepting  only 
Agnar,  occur  in  Biomdf.  The  latter  monument  also  confirms  the  inference  that 
Hrcerik  and  Hiarvarth  belong  to  the  same  race  as  Hrolf,  whereas  Ingiald  counts 
among  the  arch-enemies  of  the  Scyldings,  the  Heathobards.  By  and  large  it  is 
not  at  all  Hrolf’s  deeds  which  the  poem  glorifies — he  only  stands  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  the  lofty  transfigured  ideal  of  a  king:  by  omitting  Hrcerik  from  the 
list  of  the  Scyldings  the  blot  is  removed  which  had  stained  Hrolf’s  splendor. 
The  main  object  of  the  poem  is  to  magnify  the  life  and  death  of  the 
ideal  housecarl — his  rejoicing  in  Hrolf’s  generosity,  in  warlike  deeds  and  battle, 
and  bis  self-sacrificing  fidelity  until  he  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  slain  lord.  All  this 
is  described  in  a  swiftly  advancing  dialogue  between  Hialti  who  wakes  Hrolf’s 
champions  from  sleep  and  Biarki  who  responds  drowsily  at  first  but  then  rouses 
himself  to  deeds  of  valor.  The  lay  closes  with  a  piowerfully  impressive  scene — 
the  Scylding  princess  Hrut  finds  her  dying  husband  Biarki  among  the  slain  and 
points  out  to  him  how  Othin  is  riding  over  the  battlefield  which  is  now  deserted 
by  all  but  the  dead  and  the  dying.  The  author  here  brings  out  a  characteristic 
contrast  between  the  woman  who  bows  down  submissively  before  the  majesty 
of  the  god  and  the  fierce  warrior  who,  even  when  wounded  unto  death,  challenges 
the  prince  of  the  gods. 

In  the  poetic  style  of  the  Biarkamal  Olrik  detects  characteristics  which 
point  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  rather  than  to  the  Edda. 

Although  the  Biarkamal  in  Olrik’s  opinion  is  not  equal  to  the  Lay  of  Ingiald 
in  dramatic  concentration  it  became  exceedingly  famous  throughout  the  North. 
Thus  it  was  chanted  by  the  skald  Thormoth  to  cheer  the  warriors  of  king  Olaf 
the  Saint  in  the  morning  before  the  battle  Stiklastad;  and  according  to 
Snorre,  the  king  on  this  occasion  called  it  UiiskarlahvQt  (‘exhortation  of  the 
housecarls’).  In  modem  Norwegian  peasant  dialects  ‘Biarkemal’  designates 
forceful  and  frank  speech. 

The  ensuing  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  onomatic  and  epic  explanation  of 
the  kinsmen,  warriors,  berserkers,  and  foes  of  king  Hrolf  who  form  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  poem.  As  this  is  of  lesser  interest  to  non-Scandinavian  readers  I 
wish  to  refer  here  only  to  the  examination  of  the  supposed  identity  of  B6owulf 
and  Biarki.  As  is  well-known,  Beowulf  battles  in  Hrothgar’s  and  Hrothulf’s 
ball  with  the  ogre  Grendel;  and  later  in  life  he  dies  in  a  struggle  with  a  dragon. 
This  led  Midlenhoff,  ten  Brink,  and  others  to  identify  him  with  Biarki  who  in 
Hrolf’s  hall  fights  a  winged  monster.  This  parallel  is  rejected  by  Olrik,  for 
according  to  him  the  Icelandic  legend  in  which  this  is  told  belongs  to  a  fairy-tale 
genre  of  much  later  date. 

The  chapter  on  The  Home  of  Hrolf  Cycle  is  best  characterized  by  Olrik’s 
own  r6sum6:  “These  arc  the  different  influences  which  give  the  legends  about 
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Hrolf  their  form  before  they  were  finally  written  down  in  Iceland;  a  main  stock 
of  Scylding  legends  which  cross  over  from  Denmark  to  England  and  the  Western 
Isles;  and  a  Biarki  story,  originating,  probably,  a  little  later  in  the  same  country, 
which  received  its  final  form  in  Norway  and  then  met  the  Scylding  legends  in  the 
Western  Isles. 

Corroboration  for  the  theory  that  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Norn  Scylding 
cycle  is  to  be  sought  in  Western  lands  is  offered  in  the  Quern  Song,  which  was 
composed  by  some  Norwegian-born  poet  (scarcely  later  than  950),  but  also 
shows  traces  of  Western  civilization  (the  mills),  and  is  associated  in  all  later 
times  with  the  Western  Isles,  not  with  Norway. 

The  Western  colonies  of  the  Scandinavians  served  evidently,  not  only  as  a 
gate  for  the  importation  of  new  impulses,  but  also  as  an  intermediary  in  bringing 
the  Scandinavian  peoples  into  closer  contact  with  one  another  and  thus  perfect¬ 
ing  their  native  culture.  The  older  cycle  of  the  Scyldings  is  the  most  glorious 
fruit  of  this  common  labor;  and  the  Icelanders  gauged  this  intellectual  effort  at 
its  true  value  in  calling  Hrolf  “the  most  excellent  of  all  the  kings  of  antiquity.” 

Denmark  alone  did  not  share  in  this  later  and  more  splendid  flowering  of 
the  Scylding  legends.  There,  the  simpler  but  intense  hero  legends  persisted,  as 
the  one  of  Hrolf  and  his  fortitude  when  sitting  still  during  his  fiery  ordeal. 
There,  we  find  a  characteristic  narrative  style,  with  a  vivid  feeling  for  everyday 
life  which  the  later  Norn*  or  rather  Pan-Scandinavian,  cycle  about  Hrolf  was 
not  able  to  obscure,  a  national  character  all  its  own  which  Danish  poetry  carries 
over  into  the  Middle  Ages.” 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  it  must  be  said  that  Olrik’s  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  later  growth  of  the  tradition,  especially  of  the  Norwegian-Icelandic 
development,  leads  one  into  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  motifs  which  is  often  be¬ 
wildering.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  Biarkatnal  one  can  comfortably  follow 
him,  because  of  the  critical  apparatus  was  easily  shown.  But  in  the  later  jungle 
of  Nom  legends  one  is  apt  to  lose  one’s  bearings,  and  one  is  inclined  to  question 
whether  it  is  really  possible  to  arrange  so  neatly,  and  fix  the  chronology  so 
exactly,  as  is  done  by  Olrik.  One  may  say  that  in  many  cases  a  more  encyclope¬ 
dic  arrangement,  such  as  is  attempted  above,  and  a  more  detailed  explanation  of 
elementary  presuppositions — especially  for  non-Scandinavian  readers — would 
have  improved  matters. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  Olrik’s  career  was  cut  short  before  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  train  a  greater  staff  of  investigators  to  exploit  the  rich  treasure 
of  new  impulses  which  he  has  given  us.  Let  us  hope  at  least  that  his  monumen¬ 
tal  work  Danmarks  HeUedigtning  will  not  remain  a  torso  like  N.  M.  Petersen’s 
Gammelnordiske  Geografi.  Very  likely,  the  fact  that  the  first  volume  has  now 
been  rendered  accessible  to  the  English-reading  public  will  serve  as  a  spur  to 
complete  the  redaction  of  the  remaining  third  volume. 

In  his  introduction  the  translator  has  written  a  good  sketch  of  Olrik’s 
activity  and  influence.  The  volume  closes  with  a  list  of  Scandinavian  sources 
US',  d  and  an  index  which  is  lacking  in  the  original.  As  the  translation  was  made 

'  “Nom”  is  in  the  translation  used  for  designating  the  Western  Norwegian 
branch,  in  Iceland,  the  Faroes,  the  Orkneys,  etc. 
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in  collaboration  with  the  author,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  new  material 
added,  it  is  of  value  also  for  owners  of  the  original.  The  reproduction  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  names,  both  in  the  original  form  and  in  their  English  equivalents,  is 
above  reproach — a  praise  which  cannot  be  bestowed  on  all  which  has  been 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  in  this  line.  Thus,  South  Jutish  place-names 
are  given  their  Danish,  or  Danish-English,  and  not — as  is  done  usually — German 
forms;  e.g ,  Slesvic,  not  Schleswig.  I  notea  misprint  in  the  footnote,  p.  252,  where 
for  ‘Vodder  in  North  Zealand’  read  ‘North  Slesvic.’  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  volume  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  its  splendid  work  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

Gudmund  SchOttk 

mo. 


